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Introduction  and  History 


Robert  W.  Brodersen 


In  the  early  1980’s,  there  were  {X'edictions  of  an  integrated  circuit  design 
crisis,  which  was  to  occur  when  circuit  complexities  surpassed  the  hundred  thou* 
sand  transistor  level.  Commercial  chips  which  have  well  over  a  million  transistors 
are  now  available.  What  happened? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  widespread  application  of  computer  aided  design 
tools  which  automated  much  of  the  low  level  record  keeping  and  data  base  man* 
agement  needed  for  large  designs  as  well  as  automatically  performing  design 
tasks  such  as  routing  and  verification.  These  tools  made  it  possible  for  huge  chips 
to  be  designed  and  verified  with  a  reasonable  time  investment  (lO’s  of  people- 
years). 

The  set  of  tools  described  here,  however,  are  even  more  ambitious,  since 
the  goal  is  to  produce  a  verified  chip  design  within  a  few  days.  This  coupled  with 
a  rapid  fabrication  capability,  meant  that  a  single  designer  could  obtain  a  fabri¬ 
cated  chip  within  2  1/2  to  3  months. 

To  simplify  the  task  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  tool  development,  designs 
were  considered  acceptable  even  if  they  were  not  highly  optimized  with  respect  to 
silicon  area  and  performance.  The  strategy  was  to  cqjtimize  at  the  architectural 


level,  so  that  the  system  requirements  could  be  met  without  requiring  transistor 
level  optimization.  In  fact,  the  lowest  level  units  which  the  designer  can  specify 
are  modules  (adder,  ram,  etc.)  and  their  interconnection.  Even  more  desirable  is  to 
design  at  even  higher  level  specifications,  ranging  up  to  hardware  independent 
behavi(Mal  descriptions  which  further  facilitates  architectural  exploration. 

The  basic  approach  is  to  use  techniques  that  have  become  known  as  silicon 
assembly  and  compilation  and  the  system  which  shall  be  described  here  in  detail 
is  called  LAGER. 

1.1.  WHAT  IS  LAGER 

LAGER  is  composed  of  design  managers,  libraries,  design  tools,  test  gener¬ 
ators  and  simulators,  which  are  interfaced  to  a  common  database.  The  basic 
approach  is  to  use  a  set  of  libraries  of  hand  designed  cells  that  are  configured  so 
that  they  can  be  automatically  assembled  by  layout  generation  programs.  It  is  in 
the  design  of  the  libraries  and  the  technology  in  which  they  are  designed  that  the 
issues  of  performance  and  silicrai  area  efficiency  are  most  directly  affected. 
Another  major  set  of  tools  in  LAGER  involve  using  higher  level  descriptions  of 
behavior  to  synthesize  the  structural  description,  which  in  turn  is  used  to  provide 
the  necessary  input  data  to  the  layout  generators. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  size  of  the  libraries,  extensive  use  is  made  of 
parameterization.  The  various  circuit  blocks,  such  as  adders  or  memory,  are 
designed  so  that  the  size  and  other  features  can  be  varied  through  input  parame¬ 
ters  passed  to  the  layout  generators. 

The  extensive  use  of  parameterization  and  the  use  of  high  level  descrip¬ 
tions  motivates  the  use  of  textual  input  as  the  primary  entry  mechanism.  The 
description  of  a  chip  (or  system)  completely  in  text  is  a  significant  break  from  the 
conventional  means  of  electronic  design  entry,  which  is  typically  based  on  sche¬ 
matics.  In  the  approach  used  here,  a  variety  of  languages  were  used,  including  a 
language  for  describing  the  parameterized  structure,  a  language  for  boolean 
expressions,  a  procedural  language  ("C”)  for  behavioral  description,  and  an  appli¬ 
cative  language  (Silage)  for  behavioral  description.  A  gnqthical  input  capability 
has  also  been  integrated  with  enhancements  to  give  it  the  flexibility  of  a  language, 
but  this  has  typically  only  been  used  for  designs  of  low  complexity. 

The  structural  input  description  can  be  simulated,  using  the  compiled  simu¬ 
lator  THOR.  Each  block  in  the  cell  library  has  a  behavioral  model  written  in  “C” 
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which  allows  a  program  to  be  generated  that  mimics  the  exact  operation  of  the 
circuit  which  will  be  generated  from  that  input  description.  It  is  at  this  level  that 
the  design  is  debugged,  and  compared  to  the  input  specification.  Only  after  this 
task  has  been  accomplished  is  the  layout  generation  phase  entered. 

The  input  description  is  sufficient  to  automatically  generate  the  complete 
physical  description  of  all  the  geometries  used  to  generate  the  masks  for  fabrica¬ 
tion.  From  this  physical  description,  the  individual  transistors  and  their  sizes  are 
extracted,  as  well  as  a  netlist  describing  their  interconnection.  The  extracted 
netlist  is  compared  to  the  connections  designated  in  the  input  description  to  check 
the  connectivity.  A  switch  level  simulator,  IRSIM,  can  also  use  this  same  data 
and  be  compared  with  the  high  level  THOR  simulation  to  determine  if  all  timing 
constraints  are  met 

The  large  number  of  tools  that  are  involved  in  this  design  system  would  be 
very  time  consuming  to  learn  to  use,  necessitating  the  design  management  tools, 
DMoct  and  DMpost.  DMoct  simplifies  the  task  of  generating  a  design,  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  single  user  interface  for  the  entire  design  process,  providing  error 
reporting  and  allowing  conditional  operation  of  the  tools.  A  post  processing 
design  manager,  DMpost,  performs  a  similar  function  for  the  verification  tools. 

1.2.  USERS  VS.  DEVELOPERS 

There  are  two  types  of  designers  which  must  be  supported  with  LAGER.  At 
(Hie  level  is  the  user  who  entm^  the  structural  and  behavioral  descriptions  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  chip  for  a  particular  application.  The  other  level  is  the  developer  who  adds 
cells  to  the  libraries  (x  new  tools  to  the  system. 

The  user  is  primarily  interested  in  the  syntax  and  semantics  of  the  various 
forms  of  entry,  and  primarily  interacts  only  with  the  design  management  tools  or 
with  the  interactive  tools  in  the  design  process.  This  person  is  not  required  to  be 
familiar  with  the  underlying  database  or  the  techniques  used  in  the  automatic 
tools. 

The  develq)er,  on  the  other  hand,  adds  cells  to  the  libraries  and  thus  must 
be  familiar  with  transistor  level  physical  design.  This  requires  not  only  the  knowl¬ 
edge  involved  to  implement  a  good  design,  but  also  the  constraints  that  must  be 
incorporated  so  that  the  designs  are  compatible  with  the  automatic  tools.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  if  a  new  tool  is  to  be  incorporated  then  the  developer  must  also  be  familiar 
with  the  policies  involved  in  integrating  with  the  underlying  database,  as  well  as 


possibly  requiring  extensions  to  the  design  management  software  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  to  input  the  design. 

13.  HISTORY 

In  the  first  attempts  at  writing  these  tools,  were  single  programs  which  per¬ 
formed  the  entire  design  task  [Rabaey85.  Ruetz86].  This,  however,  was  only  pos¬ 
sible  when  the  task  was  restricted  to  a  limited  range  of  architectures.  The  initial 
focus  was  on  programmable  microcoded  multi-processors  for  digital  signal  pro¬ 
cessing  [RabaeySS].  The  degree  of  freedom  included  word-widths,  the  inclusion 
of  major  blocks  such  as  the  address  arithmetic  unit  and  decision  making  finite 
state  machines  and  the  number  of  processors  and  interconnection  paths  between 
them.  The  design  of  these  circuits  was  from  an  assembly  level  language  which 
was  used  to  determine  the  parameters  of  the  design  to  be  generated  as  well  as  the 
microcode  of  the  individual  processors. 

The  use  of  this  system  for  a  variety  of  applications  made  it  clear  that  more 
flexibility  was  desirable.  For  those  applications  which  required  high  throughput, 
an  optimized  datapath  was  often  required  and  microcoding  was  often  not  needed. 
This  led  to  the  development  of  a  set  of  tools  instead  of  one  program,  which  per¬ 
form  tasks  such  as  module  generation  and  flowplanning.  The  data  was  transferred 
between  these  programs  through  the  \xsc  of  standard  ascii  files,  without  a  central¬ 
ized  database.  The  flexibility  of  the  circuits  that  could  be  generated  was 
improved,  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  add  new  tools  as  information  about  the 
design  was  distributed  across  a  number  of  different  files  and  formats.  Also  as  the 
designs  increased  in  size  an  increasing  amount  of  time  was  involved  in  writing 
and  parsing  the  design  files. 

A  centralized  database  was  then  devei(q)ed  which  was  based  on  the  object 
oriented  programming  package.  Flavors,  which  ran  under  LISP  [Shung88].  Inte¬ 
gration  of  new  tools  and  flexibility  in  tiwir  use  was  possible  but  the  inefficiencies 
of  LISP  and  the  lack  of  a  persistent  database  made  it  clear  that  this  would  not  be 
adequate  for  the  ever  increasing  size  of  the  designs. 

Oct.  an  object  oriented  database  designed  for  VLSI  applications,  which 
had  been  under  development  for  some  time  was  then  incorporated  as  the  underly¬ 
ing  database.  This  immediately  gave  access  to  a  number  of  new  tools  which  were 
already  interfaced  to  Ocr.  In  addition,  the  X  windows  interface  was  adopted  and 
policies  were  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  Oct  database  so  that  data  could  be  stored 
from  high  level  flow  gra[flis  through  to  the  actual  physical  design. 
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1.4.  ASSEMBLY  VS.  BEHAVIORAL  SYNTHESIS 

The  generation  tools  in  LAGER  can  be  divided  into  two  basic  categories 
which  perform  behavioral  synthesis  and  silicon  assembly.  The  behavioral  synthe¬ 
sis  components  are  exemplified  by  Hyper,  Firgen  and  C-to-Sllicon. 
These  take  a  behavioral  input,  which  is  relatively  hardware  independent,  that 
describes  the  specifications  desired  by  the  designer.  They  ou^ut  a  structural 
description  (interconnection  of  circuit  blocks  and  their  parameters),  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  input  to  the  silicon  assembly  tools.  These  tools  implement  the  actual 
physical  design  which  can  be  used  for  fabrication,  and  include  Flint,  Tim- 
Lager,  dpp,  Padroute,  and  Stdcell  and  are  controlled  by  DMoct. 

1.5.  BOOK  ORGANIZATION 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts.  Part  I,  which  covers  Chapters  2-6, 
describes  the  framework,  including  the  underlying  database,  as  well  as  the  design 
management  tools  which  control  the  design  process.  The  data  manager  used  is 
Oct  [Harrison86],  along  with  a  specific  set  of  policies  that  was  developed  for  a 
library  based,  parameterized  design  methodology.  A  language  was  developed, 
SDL,  which  allows  a  text  description  that  can  be  converted  into  the  database  by 
the  design  management  tool  OMoct.  Also  described  is  a  schematic  entry  capabil¬ 
ity  which  allows  direct  graphical  entry  into  the  database.  The  post  processing 
design  manager.  DMpost,  is  presented  which  provides  a  consistent  user  interface 
during  the  verification  process. 

The  silicon  assembly  portion  of  LAGER  is  described  in  Chapters  6-10 
which  comprise  Part  II.  First  is  TlmLager,  which  is  used  to  generate  modules  by 
tiling  library  cells  which  have  been  designed  so  that  all  connectivity  is  through 
abutment  of  adjacent  signal  lines  (no  routers  are  required).  The  sizes  of  these 
arrays  are  defined  by  parameters  obtained  from  the  user  or  higher  level  tools. 
Logic  synthesis  is  provided  by  the  script  Bds2 stdcell  which  converts  a  logic 
description  written  in  the  language  BDS  to  a  netlist.  The  actual  generation  of  a 
standard  cell  module  is  accomplished  by  the  script,  Stdcell,  which  calls  opti¬ 
mization  tools  for  placement  and  routing.  The  placement  and  routing  of  modules 
is  done  by  the  interactive  floorplanner,  Flint.  This  tool  is  also  used  with  Tim- 
Lager  to  implement  bit  sliced  datapaths,  under  control  of  the  generator  dpp, 
which  also  performs  some  modification  of  net  lists  to  minimize  the  length  of  nets 
within  the  datapath.  The  last  step  in  tlw  silicon  assembly  process  is  done  by 
Padroute,  which  performs  the  specialized  routing  task  required  to  connect  the 
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signal,  power  and  ground  lines  from  the  rectangular  chip  core  to  the  bonding  pad 
ring. 

Testing  and  verification  is  described  in  Part  111  which  covers  Chapters 
11-13.  The  on-chip  test  strategy  makes  use  of  scan  paths  and  a  limited  level  of 
automatic  test  pattern  generation,  {vovided  by  TGS.  The  direct  verification  of 
netlists  is  done  by  DMverify  and  verification  through  simulation  by  THOR  and 
IRSIM. 

The  tools  and  representations  used  for  the  behavioral  synthesis  tools  are 
described  in  Part  IV  in  Chapters  14-17.  The  Silage  applicative  language,  which  is 
optimized  for  signal  processing  descriptions,  provides  a  behavioral  input  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  HYPER  tools  take  this  description  and  use  transformations  and  schedul¬ 
ing  algorithms  to  synthesize  a  datapath  with  the  associated  control  that  meets  real 
time  computation  constraints  with  the  minimum  amount  of  hardware. 
C-to-Sillcon  is  a  synthesis  tool  which  starts  from  a  description  using  a  sub¬ 
set  of  the  procedural  language  “C”  and  a  description  of  an  architecture  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  microcode  and  parameters  necessary  to  generate  a  circuit.  The  third 
behavioral  synthesis  tool,  Flrgen,  takes  specifications  in  the  frequency  domain 
and  generates  high  performance  digital  filter  circuits. 

Part  V,  Chapters  18-21,  describe  applications  of  the  tools  in  a  variety  of 
areas.  A  chip  for  calculation  of  the  inverse  kinematics  for  a  six  degree  of  freedom 
robot  (PUMA  arm)  is  discussed  which  made  use  of  the  C-to-Silicon 
approach.  A  highly  parallel  architecture  for  calculation  of  the  Radon  transform, 
which  is  useful  in  machine  vision,  is  described,  followed  by  the  design  of  a 
real-time  large  vocabulary  speech  recognition  system. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  first  chapters  on  the  database  and  design  manage¬ 
ment  methodology  be  read  since  the  following  chsqrters  assume  familiarity  with 
the  concepts  presented  there.  The  subsequent  chapters  are  more  independent  and 
can  be  read  out  of  order. 
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Rick  Spickelmier  and  Brian  C.  Richards 

Oct  is  a  data  manager  based  on  object-oriented  principles  for  electronic 
CAD  applications  [HarriscmSda,  HarrisonSPb,  Spickelmiei90a].  Oct  offers  a  sim¬ 
ple  interface  for  stming  infumation  about  the  various  aspects  of  an  evolving  sys¬ 
tem  design  which  can  range  from  the  lowest  level  of  physical  description  of  a 
chip  to  board  level  specification.  The  data  manager  provides  a  mechanism  to  store 
and  retrieve  information  through  a  set  of  C  language  procedural  calls  that  buffer 
the  us^  from  the  actual  data  storage  strategy.  It  is  assumed  that  the  underlying 
operating  system  is  UNIX,  as  do  most  of  the  tools  within  LAGER,  otherwise  the 
data  manager  is  relatively  independent  of  the  particular  computing  platform. 

2.1.  BASIC  STRUCTURE 

The  basic  unit  in  a  design  is  the  cell.  This  can  be  as  small  as  a  transistw  or 
HAND  gate,  or  as  la^  as  a  complete  board  containing  many  components.  A  cell 
can  consist  of  instances  of  other  cells,  such  as  a  NAND  gate  consisting  of  several 
transistors  or  die  floorplan  consisting  of  an  ALU,  register  file,  etc.  A  cell  can  have 
many  aspects  or  views,  depending  on  what  point  in  the  design  you  are  at  and  on 
what  design  style  you  use. 
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There  can  be  a  schematic  view,  showing  in  an  abstract  way  what  subcells 
the  cell  consists  of  and  how  they  are  connected.  There  can  be  the  symbolic  view, 
where  additional  information  of  rough  relative  placement,  subcell  size  and  shiq)e, 
and  initial  implementation  of  interconnect  might  be  kept.  And  even  more  refined, 
the  physical  view,  where  the  implementation  is  fully  defined  with  exact  placement 
and  specific  geometry.  In  addition  there  can  be  quite  di^erent  views,  such  as  the 
simulation  view,  which  might  contain  the  description  of  the  cell  in  a  format  that  a 
particular  simulator  could  understand.  What  views  a  cell  may  have,  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  those  views,  and  how  they  am  related  are  not  issues  addressed  by  OCT; 
these  decisions,  which  are  called  the  Oct  policy,  are  specific  to  a  given  system, 
and  are  left  to  authors  of  the  tools  that  use  Oct.  The  particular  policy  used  in  the 
LAGER  system  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Finally,  there  is  the  concept  of  facets.  Cells  are  hierarchical,  t.e.  they  con¬ 
tain  instances  of  other  cells  which  in  turn  may  contain  instances  of  other  cells, 
etc.  For  various  applications,  the  designer  may  wish  to  cut  off  this  hierarchy; 
instead  of  continuing  to  traverse  the  hierarchy  by  processing  the  contents  of  a 
view,  the  cell  might  be  represented  by  some  simplified  abstraction.  For  a  graphics 
editor,  the  abstraction  might  be  a  bounding  box,  for  routing  the  abstractitMi  might 
be  the  terminals  and  routing  regions  of  the  cell,  and  for  a  netlist  verifier,  it  might 
be  just  the  terminals  and  nets  on  the  boundary  of  the  cell  that  need  to  be  checked 
against  those  of  neighboring  cells  (thus  avoiding  rechecking  the  interior  of  cell 
each  time  it  is  instantiated).  We  call  these  various  abstractions  facets  of  the  view. 

Each  view  has  a  facet  named  "contents"  which  contains  the  actual  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  view,  as  well  as  various  application-dependent  interface  facets.  Again, 
Oct  does  not  explicitly  define  what  interface  facet:;  may  exist,  and  what  their 
relation  to  the  contents  facet  might  be.  The  only  facet  OCT  has  any  explicit 
knowledge  about  is  the  contents  facet,  which  is  the  facet  that  defines  the  name 
and  number  of  external  (formal)  terminals  that  a  view  has.  When  an  instance  of  a 
view  or  a  new  interface  facet  is  created,  the  contents  facet  of  that  view  is  con¬ 
sulted  to  find  out  what  terminals  the  instance  or  facet  inherits  from  the  view.  Thus 
the  contents  facet  must  be  created  before  any  othm*  facet  is  created  and  before  any 
instance  of  that  view  is  created. 

The  final  specification  for  a  facet  is  the  vn^on.  The  version  allows  there  to 
be  multiple  time  sequenced  facets.  Versions  are  generally  ignored  by  most  OCT 
applications  and  are  only  dealt  with  by  data  management  systems  [Silva89]. 
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The  facet  is  the  unit  that  is  edited  in  OcT.  A  particular  facet  of  a  view  of  a 
cell  is  opened  and  edited  independent  of  the  other  facets  of  that  view  and  the 
other  views  of  that  cell.  The  facet  consists  of  a  collection  of  objects  that  are 
related  by  attaching  one  to  another  (see  Figure  2.1).  A  box  is  put  on  a  particular 
layer  by  attaching  it  to  that  layer,  a  terminal  is  shown  to  be  part  of  a  net  by  attach¬ 
ing  it  to  that  net.  a  box  is  shown  to  implement  a  terminal  by  attaching  it  to  that 
terminal.  Objects  can  be  attached  to  more  than  one  object  and  can  have  more  than 
one  object  attached  to  themselves.  Being  attached  is  not  particularly  strong:  if  you 
delete  an  object,  you  do  not  delete  objects  attached  to  it,  you  merely  detach  the 
connection.  The  structure  created  by  attachments  can  be  thought  of  as  a  directed 
graph  of  Oct  objects 

2.2.  POUCY  VERSUS  MECHANISM 

Oct  provides  a  mechanism  for  representing  data  but  places  no  meaning  on 
the  data.  Policy  is  used  for  assigning  meaning  to  the  data  represented  using  Oct. 
For  example,  OCT  has  objects  that  represent  layers  and  geometry,  lui  does  not 
specify  how  the  objects  are  related  to  give  the  meaning  of  a  geometry  imple¬ 
mented  on  a  given  layer.  The  policy  states  that  a  geome07  that  is  contained  by  a 


Figure  2.1:  Sample  Attachments  which  conftxm  to  Oct  symbolic  policy 
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layer  is  implemented  on  that  layer.  As  another  example,  Oct  has  objects  that  rep¬ 
resent  nets  and  terminals,  but  does  not  specify  how  connectivity  is  represented. 
The  policy  describes  how  terminals  and  nets  are  used  to  represent  connectivity. 
See  [Spickelmief90b]  for  detailed  information  about  specific  OcT  policies;  the 
next  chapter  describes  the  extensions  to  those  policies  for  LAGER.  The  next  few 
sections  describe  the  objects  supported  by  Oct  and  the  procedural  interface  that 
is  used  to  create,  modify,  delete,  and  access  those  objects.  The  particular  set  of 
objects  and  procedures  was  chosen  based  on  experience  with  previous  systems. 
Similarly,  the  LAGER  OcT  policy  evolved  from  an  earlier  version  of  LAGER 
which  was  based  on  LISP  [ShungSS]. 

2J.  THE  OCT  OBJECTS 

Oct  supports  a  set  of  primitive  types  chosen  for  their  usefulness  in  VLSI 
CAD.  All  Oct  objects  have  type  and  identification  atuributes.  There  are  two  iden¬ 
tification  attributes,  objectid  and  extemalld.  An  objectid  is  the  per-session 
identifier  for  a  specific  object.  Given  the  objectid,  the  procedure  octGetByid 
will  return  the  corresponding  object.  This  means  that  the  objectid  can  be  used  as 
a  form  of  pointer  to  the  object,  so  the  entire  object  need  not  be  kept  to  reference 
it  An  objectid  is  guaranteed  to  be  unique  across  all  objects  in  all  open  facets  dur¬ 
ing  an  Oct  session.  When  an  object  is  deleted,  the  objectid  is  marked  as  invalid 
and  may  not  be  used  in  any  further  operations  during  the  session.  .\n  externaild 
is  an  identifier  that  is  scoped  by  the  containing  facet  and  exists  across  sessions. 
This  is  opposed  to  the  objectid,  which  is  unique  across  all  objects  in  all  opened 
facets.  Combined  with  the  facet  that  contains  the  object,  the  externaild  is  unique 
across  all  objects  in  all  facets.  Oct  supports  the  following  object  types: 

2J.1.  Design  Objects 

The  basic  design  object  in  Oct  is  the  facet,  OCT.FACET.  The  facet  can  be 
read-only  or  modifiable,  and  can  contain  other  objects,  but  may  not  be  contained 
by  any  object. 

23,2.  Geometric  Objects 

Oct  supports  a  wide  range  of  geometric  types:  point,  box,  circle  (contain¬ 
ing  support,  for  dcxiuts  and  arcs),  path,  polygon,  edge,  and  label.  Oct  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  layer  type  for  those  wishing  to  implement  a  policy  requiring  geometry  to 
be  attached  to  a  layer  to  specify  that  the  geometry  is  on  that  layer  (as  is  the  case 
for  all  of  the  Oct  policies  used  in  LAGER). 
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13  Interconnection  Objects 

Oct  supp(Mls  two  types  of  objects  for  the  specification  of  interconnection, 
terminals  and  nets.  Terminals  can  be  associated  with  a  view  or  an  instance.  A  ter¬ 
minal  of  a  view  is  called  a  formal  terminal.  A  teminal  of  an  instance  is  called  an 
actual  terminal.  You  cannot  explicitly  create  an  actual  terminal.  They  are  instead 
implicitly  created  when  an  instance  is  created,  with  an  actual  terminal  being  created 
and  attached  to  the  instance  for  each  formal  teminal  in  the  view  itself.  Formal  temi- 
nals  can  only  be  created  in  the  contents  fra^t  of  a  view;  all  other  facets  may  only  ref¬ 
erence  them.  A  net  can  be  used  to  represent  a  logical  connection  between  teminals  by 
attaching  the  teminals  to  the  net.  Teminals  and  nets  have  a  width  attribute  that  can 
be  used  for  rqxesenting  vectors  of  tominals  and  nets. 

23.4.  Hierarchy  Objects 

Oct  supports  the  building  of  hioarchical  designs  with  the  instance  object, 
OCTJNSTANCE.  An  instance  is  a  reference  to  a  facet,  called  the  master  of  the 
instance.  Instances  have  an  origin  and  a  transfomation.  When  instances  are  cre¬ 
ated,  an  actual  teminal  for  each  formal  teminal  of  the  facet  is  created  and 
attached  to  the  instance. 

233.  Annotation  Objects 

Oct  supports  properties  and  bags  as  a  means  of  specifying  extra  infoma- 
tion  not  directly  supported  by  Oct.  A  property  contains  annotation  that  can  be 
attached  to  any  object  (including  another  i^operty).  A  property  consists  of  a 
name,  a  type,  and  a  value  of  that  type.  The  supported  types  are:  integer,  floating 
point  number,  string,  collection  of  bytes,  integer  array,  and  floating  point  array. 
The  bag  object,  OCTJBAG,  is  used  for  collecting  other  objects.  Typical  policy 
applications  include  grouping  OCTJNSTANCE  objects  into  a  category,  or  contain¬ 
ing  a  list  of  design  parameters.  Using  bags  and  properties,  arbitrarily  complex 
structures  (composite  objects)  can  be  built  up. 

23.6.  Change  List  Objects 

Oct  supports  the  ability  to  monitor  changes  in  a  design.  The  change  list 
and  change  record  objects  are  used  for  monitoring  changes  in  an  Oct  facet  For 
each  set  of  operations  and  objects  that  is  to  be  monitmed,  a  change  list  is  created 
and  change  records  are  created  and  attached  to  the  change  list  whenever  a  moni¬ 
tored  change  takes  place. 
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2.4.  THE  OCT  PROCEDURAL  INTERFACE 

The  procedural  interface,  along  with  the  basic  concepts,  make  up  the  heart 
of  Oct.  The  particular  set  of  objects  can  change,  but  the  procedural  interface 
defines  the  way  users  think  of  OcT.  Since  CAD  tools  tend  to  navigate  through 
designs,  rather  than  make  complex  ad-hoc  queries  (as  in  rational  database  sys¬ 
tems),  Oct  has  a  number  of  routines  for  traversing  a  design.  OcT  also  has  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  simple  query  routines  for  those  cases  where  appropriate  (accessing 
objects  by  name).  For  a  complete  list  and  description  of  the  Ocr  procedural  inter¬ 
face,  see  [Spickelmiei90c].  In  order  to  ease  the  use  of  the  OcT  procedures  (and 
based  on  feedback  on  the  first  version  of  OCT),  the  procedures  signal  the  majority 
of  errors  via  raising  an  exception  (using  the  entrap  facility  [Spickelmiei90c]. 
This  eliminates  the  necessity  for  programmers  having  to  surround  all  Ocr  proce¬ 
dures  with  a  check  of  the  return  value  of  the  procedure. 

2.4.1.  Starting  a  Session 

In  order  to  access  the  database,  initiate  and  terminate  the  interaction  with 
the  database,  Ocr  provides  the  procedures  octBegin  and  octEnd.  The  former 
will  flush  out  any  existing  design  facets  from  the  database  manager,  and  the  latter 
will  force  existing  data  to  be  purged  if  new  facets  are  opened. 

After  octBegin,  the  facets  containing  objects  must  be  opened  before  the 
objects  themselves  can  be  viewed.  Thmre  are  three  routines  for  opening  facets. 
octOpenFacet  is  the  primary  method  for  opening  the  top  level  of  a  design  or 
creating  a  new  facet.  octOpenRelative  is  a  version  of  octOpenFacet  that 
opens  up  a  facet  with  a  location  relative  to  some  other  Ocr  facet.  This  could  be 
used  for  opening  up  cells  in  the  same  library  or  in  the  same  workspace  or  config¬ 
uration.  octOpenMaster  opens  up  the  master  (describer)  of  an  instance. 
octOpenFacet  and  octOpenRelative  can  be  used  for  creating  new  facets, 
opening  up  old  ones  (fw  read  or  modify  access),  and  fcnr  purging  the  modifica¬ 
tions  to  the  current  version  and  bringing  in  a  fresh  copy  (revert). 

Once  a  facet  is  tqrened,  all  objects  contained  in  the  facet  are  available  to  the 
user.  Whether  all  of  the  objects  are  read  into  memory  when  the  facet  is  opened  or 
paged  in  and  out  as  needed  is  an  implementation  detail,  and  both  forms  have  been 
implemented. 

Whmi  there  is  no  longer  a  need  to  have  the  facet  q)en  (i.e.  objects  con¬ 
tained  in  the  facet  available),  the  facet  can  be  closed,  via  octcioseFacet ,  with 
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all  changes  committed  to  persistent  storage,  or  freed,  with  all  changes  thrown 
away  (aborted).  Pairs  of  opens  and  closes^rees  are  reference  counted  so  that  the 
objects  are  still  available  until  the  last  close/free  is  called.  This  allows  program¬ 
ming  libraries  to  open  and  close/free  facets  without  affecting  the  open  status  of 
the  facets  being  used  by  the  program  that  uses  the  programming  library.  A  facet 
can  also  be  committed  to  posistent  store  and  have  the  objects  available  after  the 
ccMnmit  (also  known  as  commit  and  hold).  This  can  be  accomplished  by  oct- 
FlushFacet.  The  OCT  procedural  interface  also  provides  a  procedure  for  com¬ 
mitting  the  facets  to  an  alternative  name  (octWriteFacet),  and  for  copying  a 
facet  (octCopyFacet). 

2.4,2.  Access  to  Objects 

The  Oct  procedures  do  not  give  the  user  access  to  the  actual  object  that 
was  made  available  (referred  to  as  ‘Oct  space’)  due  to  an  octOpenFacet, 
octOpenMaster,  or  octOpenRelative  call,  but  instead  they  c(q)y  the 
user-visible  pt^on  of  the  OCT  object  into  a  user-supplied  structure.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  layer  of  safety:  the  user  can  modify  and  destroy  his  copy  of  the  object 
without  corrupting  the  data  in  Oct  space.  A  commit  operation  (such  as  octMod- 
ify)  is  necessary  to  iqrdate  OcT  space.^ 

All  objects  have  two  methods  for  directly  accessing  them  and  some  have  a 
third  method.  There  are  two  identifiers  associated  with  each  object  The  first  is  a 
per-session  object  identifier  (objectid)  tluu  is  unique  across  all  facets  that  are  cur¬ 
rently  available  (contained  in  open  facets).  The  procedure  octGetByid  will 
retrieve  an  object  using  an  objectid.  The  second  identifier  is  called  an  external 
identifier  (xid).  This  identifier  is  unique  inside  of  a  facet,  and  combined  with  the 
facet  name  is  unique  across  all  facets  (even  those  that  have  not  been  c^ned). 
This  identifier  persists  across  sessions  and  can  be  used  for  relating  objects  across 
facets.  The  xid  of  an  object  is  returned  by  die  octExternalid  procedure.  The 
procedure  octGetByExternalid  is  used  to  retrieve  an  object  based  on  its 
xid. 

The  third  method  of  retrieving  an  object  based  on  an  identifier  is  by  name. 
Some  object  types  have  names  associated  with  them  (properties,  bags,  instances. 

The  onfy  exoep6an  to  diii  is  in  the  case  of  strings.  The  dur  pointers  fix  strings  (beg 
names,  propeiy  values,  etc.)  are  poinleis  into  die  date  in  Oct  qMoe.  Thus  tfiiectfy  modifying  or 
fieeing  the  string  is  not  allowed  and  will  comqx  *Oct  iptce’.  Strings  of  cofried  out  objeM 
diould  have  been  put  in  static  buffers  that  are  only  valid  until  die  next  Oct  call. 
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layers,  terminals,  nets,  and  labels).  The  call  octGetByName  takes  a  name,  type, 
and  container  and  returns  the  object  of  the  given  name  and  type  contained  by  the 
container.  If  multiple  objects  of  the  same  type  attd  container  have  the  same  name, 
the  particular  object  that  is  returned  is  not  defined;  OcT  does  not  try  to  force 
uniqueness  of  names,  this  is  considered  a  policy. 

2.4  J.  Navigation  of  Designs 

There  are  two  ways  to  navigate  in  OcT.  One  is  by  direct  reference  as 
described  previously  (octGetByld,  octGetByName,  etc.).  The  other  is  by  the 
use  of  generators.  Generators  are  used  for  sequencing  through  objects  of  a 
given  type  or  set  of  types  that  are  attached  to  an  object  (such  as  all  terminals 
attached  to  a  net).  Generators  must  be  initialized  by  a  call  to 
octInitGenContents  or  octInitGenContainers,  and  objects  ate 
returned  in  sequence  by  subsequent  calls  to  octGenerate.  If  objects  that  would 
occur  in  the  generation  sequence  are  modified  such  that  they  will  not  be  in  the 
generation  sequence  (deleted,  detached  from  the  container),  they  will  be  skipped. 
If  new  objects  q>pear  (creation  ra  attachment  to  the  container)  they  wiU  be  seen 
by  the  generator.  Ocr  generators  ate  also  safe,  meaning  that  if  the  object  that  is 
being  generated  over  is  deleted,  the  generation  sequence  terminates  cleanly,  or  if 
the  object  that  appears  next  in  the  sequence  is  deleted,  the  generator  continues  on 
to  the  next  object  in  the  sequence. 

2.4.4.  Cr^tion,  Deletion,  and  Modification  of  Objects 

Ocr  supports  the  creation  of  objects  via  the  octCreate  procedure. 
Objects  in  OcT  are  always  created  relative  (attached)  to  some  other  object. 
Objects  can  be  deleted  with  the  octDelete  procedure.  Objects  are  modified  by 
taking  the  original  object  (returned  by  any  of  the  Ocr  retrieval  procedures),  mod¬ 
ifying  the  fields  that  are  to  be  changed,  and  then  calling  octModlfy  to  tell  Ocr 
about  the  changes.  In  addition  to  alt^g  the  attachment  structure  of  a  facet  by 
using  the  creation  and  deletion  procedures,  there  are  two  procedures  for  directly 
changing  attachments,  octAttach  and  octDetach. 

2.4.5.  Support  for  Hierarchy 

Ocr  allows  the  specification  of  hierarchy  by  providing  instance  objects. 
Instance  objects  are  used  for  referring  u>  Ocr  facets.  The  Ocr  facet  referred  to  by 
the  instance  is  known  as  the  master  of  the  instance.  There  are  two  ways  to  refer¬ 
ence  facets  using  instances:  relative  and  absolute.  Relative  means  that  the  context 
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(location)  of  the  facet  that  contains  the  instance  is  used  to  find  the  master  of  the 
instance.  Relative  allows  the  entire  design  to  be  moved  without  modifying  the 
instance  objects.  This  method  would  be  used  for  the  cells  specific  to  a  particular 
design.  Absolute  means  that  the  context  is  not  used  to  find  the  mastm*  of  the 
instance;  all  the  necessary  information  is  contained  in  the  instance  object.  This 
method  would  be  used  for  accessing  cell  libraries;  the  location  of  the  cell  library 
does  not  change  as  the  design  moves. 

When  an  instance  of  a  master  is  created,  a  copy  of  the  formal  terminal  of 
the  masto:.  called  an  actual  terminal  is  created  for  each  formal  terminal  in  the 
masto'  (and  attached  to  the  instance). 

2.4j6.  Change  Propagation  and  Dealing  with  Inconsistencies 

One  difference  between  a  static  data  format  (i.e.  EDIF  (EIA87])  and  a  data¬ 
base  and  interface  (i.e.  Oct)  is  how  changes  and  inconsistencies  are  dealt  with. 
Static  data  fonnats  are  snapshots  of  a  design  at  a  particular  point  in  the  design 
process,  they  do  not  change.  Databases  are  dynamic  and  thus  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  therefore  techniques  for  dealing  with  these  changes  must  be  developed. 

There  are  two  types  of  changes  that  are  automatically  propagated  by  OCT: 
changes  to  the  bounding  box  of  a  master  and  changes  to  the  formal  terminals  of  a 
contents  facet  If  the  bounding  box  of  the  master  changes,  the  bounding  box  infor¬ 
mation  associated  with  the  instances  of  that  master  are  updated.  If  the  name  of  a 
formal  terminal  in  the  contents  facet  of  a  view  changes,  the  name  is  changed  in  all 
other  facets  of  the  view  and  all  instances  of  all  facets  of  the  view.  If  a  new  formal 
terminal  is  created  in  the  contents  facet,  the  terminal  is  added  to  all  other  facets  of 
the  view  and  to  all  instances  of  all  facets  of  the  view.  If  a  formal  terminal  is 
deleted  from  the  contents  facet,  the  terminal  is  deleted  from  all  other  facets  of  the 
view  and  all  instances  of  all  facets  of  the  view.  These  operations  are  performed 
transparently  by  Ocr. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  there  is  one  type  of  change  that  will  not  be 
done  transparently.  When  a  formal  terminal  is  deleted,  if  the  equivalent  formal 
tmminal  in  another  facet  is  contained  by  something  other  than  the  facet  or  con¬ 
tains  objects  itself,  it  will  not  be  deleted  and  instead  will  be  marked  as  inconsis¬ 
tent.  Once  the  attachments  to  the  formal  terminal  are  removed,  the  next  time  the 
facet  is  opened,  the  formal  terminal  will  be  deleted.  This  procedure  also  applies  to 
actual  terminals;  if  the  actual  terminal  that  cwreqponds  to  a  deleted  formal  termi¬ 
nal  is  contained  by  something  other  than  the  instance  or  contains  objects  itself,  it 
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will  not  be  deleted  and  instead  with  be  marked  as  inconsistent.  Once  the  attach¬ 
ments  to  the  actual  terminal  are  removed,  the  next  time  the  facet  is  opened,  the 
actual  terminal  will  be  deleted. 

Besides  the  inconsistencies  that  can  be  encountered  when  terminals 
change,  inconsistencies  can  also  occur  when  the  masters  of  instances  disappear. 
Masters  can  disappear  fw  three  reasons:  the  master  has  been  removed,  the  master 
has  been  moved,  or  the  facet  that  references  the  master  has  been  moved.  The  later 
case  is  only  a  problem  if  the  master  is  referenced  via  relative  paths;  if  the  master 
is  referenced  via  an  absolute  path,  the  facet  that  contains  an  instance  of  the  master 
can  be  moved  anywhere  where  the  absolute  path  can  be  reached.  When  opening 
up  a  facet  that  contains  instances,  if  the  masters  can  not  be  found,  the  instances 
are  marked  as  inconsistent. 

There  are  many  instances  in  CAD  tools  where  finding  out  what  has 
changed  in  a  design  is  important  The  region  searching  package  supplied  with  the 
Oct  Tools  [Spickelmier90a]  uses  change  lists  to  update  internal  data  structures 
when  changes  occur  in  the  data  base.  The  graphics  editor  VEM,  which  is  used  for 
viewing  physical  layouts,  uses  change  lists  for  undo,  for  determining  when  new 
layers  have  been  added,  and  fcv  determining  what  regions  of  the  screen  need  to  be 
redrawn  after  a  command  [Harrison89a,  Harrison89b].  Oct  supports  change  mon¬ 
itoring  via  change  lists  and  change  records. 

A  change  list  object  has  two  fields,  one  for  the  types  of  operations  to  be 
monitored  and  one  for  the  types  of  objects  that  operations  of  the  selected  type 
should  be  recorded.  Multiple  change  lists  can  be  created,  each  looking  for  any 
combination  of  operation/object  pairs.  The  change  record  contains  information 
about  the  type  of  the  operation,  the  xid  of  the  object  changed,  and  the  xid  of  the 
container  of  the  object  changed.  Performing  an  octBB  on  the  change  record  will 
return  the  bounding  box  of  the  object  before  the  operation.  In  the  case  of  a  change 
record  that  represents  a  deleted  object,  generating  the  contents  of  the  change 
record  will  return  the  deleted  object. 

2,5.  OCT  PHYSICAL  POUCY 

The  Oct  “physical”  view  of  a  design  is  the  simplest  fwm  of  design  repre¬ 
sentation,  storing  the  design  in  terms  of  geometrical  shiq)es[Spickelmier90b].  The 
OCT_FACET  object,  representing  the  contents  of  a  “physical”  view,  contains  pri¬ 
marily  OCT_LAYER,  OCT_TERM.  and  OCT  JNSTANCE  objects.  Each  OCT^LAYER 
typically  corresponds  to  a  photographic  mask  used  for  designing  a  custom  chip  or 
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printed  circuit  board,  and  can  contain  any  number  of  (XT.BOX,  OCT.ORCLE, 
and  otho^  geometrical  objects.  Figure  2.2  illustrates  how  objects  are  connected  to 
rej^esent  some  simple  geometrical  studies. 


Figure  2.2:  Rqiresenting  physical  geometry  in  OcT 


The  OCT.TERM  objects  define  terminals,  which  serve  as  prnis  for  passing 
information  between  the  different  levels  of  design  hierarchy.  A  terminal  will  usu¬ 
ally  contain  one  or  more  geometrical  object,  also  contained  by  an  OCT_LAYER,  to 
define  the  implementation.  For  a  VLSI  maciocell,  a  terminal  is  typically  imple¬ 
mented  as  a  piece  of  metal  or  polysilicon  near  the  edge  of  the  corresponding  cir¬ 
cuitry.  For  a  printed  circuit  board  design,  each  pin  on  a  package  or  connects 
might  have  an  associated  terminal.  Th^  OCT.TERM  objects  contained  by  the 
OCT.FACET  are  called  “formal”  terminals. 

The  OCTJNSTANCE  objects  refer  to  instances  of  smaller,  self-contained 
designs,  which  most  commonly  have  “symbolic”  or  “physical”  views.  The  refer¬ 
enced  subcircuit  is  referred  to  as  the  masto’  of  the  given  instance.  The  OCT JN- 
STANCE  objects  automatically  contain  copies  of  the  OCT.TERM  objects  defined 
in  the  master.  These  copies  are  called  “acuial”  terminals. 

For  the  most  part,  the  remainder  of  the  OCT  Physical  policy  defines  annota¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  the  facet.  Sevoal  OCT.PROP  objects  define  which  policy  and 
technology  is  used  for  the  design.  Also,  OCT.INSTANCE  objects  are  generally 
grouped  together  under  an  OCT_3AG  named  the  “INSTANCES”  bag.  This  bag  is 
used  by  tools  to  categtvize  diffmnt  types  of  instances;  fa*  most  “physical” 
views,  the  same  instances  are  grouped  undtf  the  “INSTANCES”  bag  as  they  are 
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abstract  data  type  which  is  passed  between  the  contained  terminals.  For  the  most 
part,  only  the  OCT.SBGMENT  object  is  used  to  represent  geometry  in  a  symbolic 
view.  A  design  will  consist  of  instances  of  physical  or  symbolic  masters,  with 
segments  interconnecting  the  terminals.  The  OCT.SBGMENT  object  defines  two 
points  and  a  width,  and  may  be  diagonal.  If  mme  than  one  segment  is  needed  to 
define  a  path  between  terminals,  instances  called  connectors  are  placed  at  the  c«^- 
ners  between  adjacent  segments.  Connects  instances  can  define  connections 
between  layers,  so  that  the  segments  of  a  given  net  need  not  be  defined  on  the 
same  layer.  These  instances  are  identical  to  the  other  OCT.INSTANCE  objects, 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  contained  by  a  bag  named  “CONNECTORS".  In 


Hgure  2.6:  Connectors  and  segments  on  a  net 
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general,  all  connector  instances  and  segments  could  be  deleted  without  losing  any 
interconnectivity  information,  and  hence  they  are  grouped  separately  from  the 
instances  under  the  “INSTANCES’*  bag.  described  earlier. 

2.7.  SUMMARY 

A  key  advantage  of  Ocr  is  that  by  adhering  to  a  consistent  policy,  tools 
from  a  variety  of  sources  can  be  made  to  w(M-k  together.  In  addition,  the  adherence 
to  object-oriented  principles  considerably  simplified  the  task  of  interfacing  new 
tools. 
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The  Oct  database,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  provides  a  mecha¬ 
nism  for  storing  system  design  information,  without  imposing  rigid  rules  for 
specifying  a  design.  Instead,  guidelines  or  policies  are  offered,  recommending 
certain  conventions  for  rei^esenting  different  types  of  design  information. 
Designs  containing  structural  information,  including  interconnections  or  netlist 
specifications,  are  typically  represented  by  following  the  Ocr  Symbolic  Policy, 
detailing  how  OCT  objects  are  used  to  represent  the  structure.  The  OCT  Physical 
Policy  is  used  to  represent  structure  defined  by  geometrical  shapes.  V^thin 
LAGER,  several  policies  are  defined,  for  representing  a  system  at  different  stages 
of  the  design  inx)cess. 

The  majority  of  tools  that  use  the  OcT  database  use  either  the  “symbolic” 
or  “physical”  policies  for  representing  both  the  input  description  driving  the  tool, 
and  for  saving  the  results.  It  follows  that  LAGER  uses  these  policies  as  well  for 
passing  design  information  from  one  tool  to  another.  Since  the  basic  “physical” 
and  “symbolic”  policies  do  not  have  parameterization  and  bus  representation 
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capability,  the  stnicture.master  and  structure.instance  policies  have  been  defined 
to  in'ovide  this  capability. 

3.1.  LAGER  POLICIES 

Most  tools  tied  into  the  OcT  database  follow  either  the  physical  or  sym¬ 
bolic  policies  described  previously.  Within  LAGER,  there  are  three  common  poli¬ 
cies  for  describing  different  stages  of  the  design  flow.  These  views  are  generally 
extensions  to  the  Oct  “physical”  or  “symbolic”  policies  described  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  chapter. 

The  user  interfaces  to  OCT  in  two  ways:  1)  textually,  through  the  Structure 
Description  Language  (SDL),  and  2)  graphically  using  a  commercial  tool  (see 
Chapter  4). 

3.2.  THE  STRUCTURE  MASTER  VIEW  AND  THE  SDL 
LANGUAGE 

A  parameterized  design  can  be  represented  using  the  “siructure_master” 
view,  which  can  be  generated  from  either  graphical  or  textual  design  specifica¬ 
tions.  SDL  is  a  textual  description,  which  uses  a  LISP-like  syntax  to  describe  the 
design,  and  is  converted  by  the  Design  Manager,  discussed  in  the  following  cht^- 
ter,  into  the  structure.master  view.  The  relationship  between  the  structure_master 
view  and  the  SDL  file  is  one  to  rate;  all  design  information  in  the  SDL  file  is 
transferred  to  the  structure_master  view,  with  the  exception  of  comments.  Hence, 
an  SDL  file  can  be  produced  from  a  structure_master  view,  with  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  as  the  original. 

The  first  non-comment  line  in  an  SDL  file  begins  with  the  parent-cell  dec¬ 
laration,  defining  the  OCT  cell  name: 

(parent-cell  mycell) 

In  the  resulting  stnicture_master  view,  the  oct_facet  object  will  be 
named: 

“mycell:structure_master.contents” 

The  SDL  file  must  be  named  “n^celi .  sdi”,  corresponding  to  the  name  in 
the  parent-cell  declaration  for  consistency  checking  by  the  design  manager, 
DMOct. 

Several  aspects  of  a  design  can  be  parameterized.  Arrays  of  nets,  called 
busses,  can  be  defined,  where  the  width  of  the  bus  is  derived  from  a  parameter. 
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Arrays  of  instances  can  also  be  defined,  allowing  a  single  description  to  describe 
a  large  number  of  possible  circuits.  Also,  parts  of  the  structure  can  be  generated 
conditionally,  including  both  nets  and  subcell  instances. 

A  subset  of  Common  LISP,  called  LightLisp  [Bakei90],  is  used  to  evaluate 
parameters.  The  structure_master  view  is  used  in  .unjunction  with  user-defined 
parameters  by  the  LAGER  design  manager,  DMoct,  to  produce  a  unique  version 
of  the  desired  design  that  uses  the  given  parameters.  This  “instance**  of  the 
parameterized  design  is  represented  in  a  “stracturejnstance**  view,  described  in 
the  next  section. 

Aside  from  structure,  the  parameters  also  serve  to  pass  information  about  a 
circuit  to  tools,  eliminating  the  need  for  user  intaaction  in  most  cases.  In  the  case 
of  a  ROM  circuit,  the  number  of  words  and  the  word  size  would  be  specified,  as 
well  as  the  contents  of  the  ROM  locations. 

Parameters  are  defined  in  an  OCT_BAO  named  FORMAL_PARAMETERS, 
with  one  0CT_PR0P  for  each  parameter  (See  Figure  3.1).  Each  property  has  a 
parameter  fw  its  name,  and  either  has  a  string  value  containing  a  LightLisp 
expression,  or  has  no  value  at  all.  If  an  expression  is  given,  it  will  be  used  as  a 
default  value  if  the  parameter  named  in  the  property  is  not  provided  by  the  user  or 
from  a  higher  level  of  the  design  hierarchy. 

The  FORMAL_PARAMETERS  are  defined  in  the  SDL  file  with  the 
parameters  declaration.  The  parameters  defined  in  Figure  3.1  can  be  entered  as 
follows: 


Figure  3.1:  Fnmal  Parameter  q)ecification  in  the  structure.master  vie  v. 
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(parameters 

w 

(width  (4  w  3) ) 

(name  "064") 

(input-plane  • ("0X0"  "lOX")) 

) 

The  parameter  w  is  not  given  a  default  value,  and  thus  the  corresponding 
property  in  the  structure_master  view  has  an  oct_null  value,  rather  than  an 
0CT_STRiNG  value. 

To  pass  parameter  values  through  a  design  hierarchy,  instance-specific 
parameters  are  defined  as  properties  in  the  ACTTUAL.PARAMETERS  bag  under 
each  instance.  Parameter  values  are  passed  explicitly;  the  string  value  of  each 
property  will  be  evaluated  in  LightLisp,  and  passed  to  the  subcell,  to  be  used  as  a 
value  for  the  FORMAL_PARAMETERS  property  by  the  same  name. 

The  SDL  file  defines  the  hierarchical  structure  of  a  design  using  the 
subcells  declaration.  To  declare  the  instance  in  Figure  2.4,  the  following  text  may 
be  used: 

(subcells 

(design_name  D1  ( (w  w) ) ) 

) 

In  this  case,  the  parameter  w  is  passed  to  the  subcell,  so  that  its  value  may 
be  used  for  parameter  evaluation  in  the  cell  design_naine.  The  values  are 
assigned  explicitly;  the  first  w  is  the  name  of  the  subcell’s  parameter,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  which  may  be  a  general  LightLisp  expression,  is  evaluated  using  the  current 
set  of  parameters. 

The  structure.master  view  defines  interconnections  between  instance  and 
facet  terminals  with  the  same  policy  as  is  used  in  the  symbolic  view  (Figure  2.1), 
although  extensions  have  been  included  to  describe  busses  of  signals  in  a  parame¬ 
terized  fashion.  These  connections  may  be  made  using  either  the  instance  or  the 
net  declaration  syntax.  The  difference  is  whether  connections  ate  grouped  by 
instance  or  net.  Using  instance  declarations,  the  connections  in  Figure  2.5  can  be 
declared  as  follows: 
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(Inatanee  parent  ( 

(top_lnput  wira) 

;  Other  terminal  -  net  pairs  on  the  parent. 

)) 

(instance  01  ( 

(input  wire) 

;  Other  terminal  -  net  pairs  on  01. 

)) 

Alternatively,  the  connections  could  be  described  using  the  net  syntax: 

(net  wire  ( 

(parent  top_input) 

(01  input) 

)) 

The  choice  of  which  syntax  to  use  is  left  to  user  preference. 

In  the  Oct  database,  the  instance  object  can  store  two-dimensional  trans¬ 
formation  information,  which  can  be  used  for  jmviding  placement  hints  to  VLSI 
and  printed  circuit  board  CAD  tools.  This  information  can  be  described  in  the 
SDL  file  using  pre-defined  instance  pr(q)erties.  as  in  the  following  example; 

(topjnput  wire) 

;  Other  terminal  -  net  pairs  on  the  parenLuinfrarmation  can  be  described  in 
the  SDL  file  using  pre-defined  instance  properties,  as  in  the  following  example: 

(instance  D1  (X  1)  (Y  2)  (T  MXR90)  ( 

;  terminal  -  net  pairs  in  Dl. 

)) 

These  properties  are  evaluated  in  LightLisp,  and  are  included  in  the  result¬ 
ing  instance  object  for  the  x  translation,  y  translation,  and  manhattan  rotation 
fields.  Tools  such  as  oct2rin£,  an  interface  to  a  commercial  PCB  router,  allow 
the  designer  to  define  parameterized  placement  hints. 

The  structure  of  a  design  can  be  controlled  by  parameters.  In  the  simplest 
case,  an  instance  or  net  can  be  included  conditionally  into  a  design  by  placing  a 
CONDITIONAL  property  with  a  LightLiq>  value  under  the  OCT  object  in  ques¬ 
tion.  For  the  above  net  in  an  SDL  file,  this  might  iq>pear  as  follows: 

(net  wire  (CONDITIOHAL  (>  w  1))  ( 

(parent  top_input)  (01  input) 

) 
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A  zero  or  nil  value  will  cause  the  object  to  be  eliminated  when  a  design 
instance  is  produced.  Although  not  detailed  here,  arrays  of  instances  can  be 
defined  as  well,  so  that  a  variable  number  of  instances  can  be  described. 

Busses  can  be  represented  in  the  structure_master  view  by  an  OCT_NET 
object  containing  a  NETWIDTH  property.  The  width  will  be  evaluated,  and  the 
single  net  in  the  structure.master  view  will  be  expanded  into  the  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  distinct  nets  in  the  structure.instance  view,  with  integer  indices  appended, 
ranging  from  0  to  NETWIDTH- 1  by  default 

To  define  more  elaborate  connectivity,  a  net  and  terminal  can  contain  one 
or  mote  MAP  bag.  A  given  MAP  bag  is  contained  by  exactly  one  OCT.TERM  and 
one  C>CT_NET  object  defining  a  detailed  relationship  between  the  terminal  and 
net.  The  MAP  contains  one  or  more  properties  defining  how  terminal  and  net 
indices  are  numbered,  or  in  the  extreme,  completely  renamed.  Also,  a  given  ter¬ 
minal-net  pair  may  share  several  MAP  bags. 

The  MAP  bag  contains  one  or  more  of  several  properties  containing  Light- 
Lisp  expressions.  To  define  busses,  two  properties  can  be  used.  The  MAP  bag 
may  contain  a  property  named  WIDTH,  defining  the  number  of  indexed  terminal 
and  net  pairs  that  should  be  connected.  If  the  NETWIDTH  property  is  given 
under  the  OCT.NET  object,  the  integer  value  of  the  given  LightLisp  exixession 
will  be  used  as  the  default  value  for  the  MAP  width.  To  give  maximum  flexibility 
to  the  designer  for  naming  and  mixing  bus  nets,  the  LightLisp  variable  _i  can 
be  used  in  expressions  to  define  the  net  and  terminal  indices.  If  only  the  WIDTH 
is  given,  then  the  terminals  and  nets  will  be  enumerated  from  0  to  WIDTH-1.  The 
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following  SDL  lines  illustrate  how  tenninal  and  net  indices  may  be  controlled 
explicitly: 

(inatanc*  something  ( 

(t  n  (width  W)  (term-index  (+  _i  3)) (net -index  _i) 
(CONOITIOHAL  (>  N  2)) 

)) 

Figure  3.2  shows  the  resulting  OCT  representation  in  the  structure_master 
view.  Each  terminal-net  connection  may  be  conditional,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  CONDITIONAL  prc^rty.  which  is  re-evaluated  for  each  connection.  Using 
these  and  additional  MAP  features,  complex  terminal  to  net  assignments  for  bus¬ 
ses  can  be  achieved. 

Many  tools'  expect  that  formal  terminals  (facet  terminals)  have  certain 
properties  to  give  hints  about  placemoit,  power  requirements,  etc.  These  can  be 
defined  with  the  terminal  declaration: 

(terminal  top-input  (TERM_EDGE  LEFT) 

(TERM_RELATIVE  POSITION  0.65)) 

In  the  above  case,  the  oct_term  ‘top-input’  will  have  an  (XT.PROP 
named  “TERM.EDGE”  with  the  string  value  “LEFT’.  The  “TERM_RELA- 
TIVE_POSITION”  property  will  be  real-valued. 

In  addition  to  parameters  and  busses,  the  “structure.master”  view  also 
defines  the  tools  that  are  to  be  executed  to  generate  an  instance  of  a  design.  Two 
properties  have  been  defined  to  specify  tools;  the  STRUCTURE-PROCESSOR 
and  LAYOUT-GENERATOR  properties.  The  STRUCTURE-PROCESSOR 
defines  an  optional  tool  that  will  modify  the  structure  (netlists  and  hierarchy)  of  a 
design,  such  as  a  datapath  compiler  (x  a  logic  synthesis  program.  The 
LAYOUT-GENERATOR  is  a  program  that  produces  a  physical  design  from 
netlist  information  and  parameters.  In  an  SDL  file,  these  properties  are  declared 
with  the  structure-processor  and  layout-generator  declarations: 

(structure-processor  dpp) 

(layout-generator  "Flint  -a") 

If  arguments  are  given  to  the  tool,  then  the  command  should  be  placed  in 
quotes. 

The  SDL  syntax  includes  several  other  constructs  which  are  detailed  in  the 
sdl(5)  manual  pages  [Laget91].  Other  features  include  arrays  of  instances,  hierar- 
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chy  flattening,  and  a  general  syntax  for  placing  nested  properties  and  bags  on  Oct 
CKets.  instances,  nets  and  terminals. 

33.  THE  STRUCTURE_INSTANCE  VIEW 

The  “stroctiiiejnstance'*  view  is  essentially  an  Oct  “symbolic’’  policy 
view,  although  there  is  usually  no  physical  information  (geometry)  stored.  Only 
structural  information,  with  unique  instances  and  individual  nets  is  required.  As 
an  extension  to  the  “symbolic’*  view,  the  PORMAL_PARAMETERS  bag  is  cop¬ 
ied  from  the  structure.masta  view,  with  all  parameters  evaluated,  and  stored  as 
constants  in  properties  with  the  corresponding  names.  Figure  3.3  shows  how  the 
parameters  defined  in  Figure  3.1  would  be  evaluated  and  represented  in  Oct. 
Notice  that  a  list  of  parameters  in  LightLi^  is  expanded  into  several  properties 
with  the  same  name  as  the  parameter,  with  enumerated  indices.  Integer,  real  and 
string  data  types  can  be  rquesented.  Notice  that  the  property  w  now  has  an  integer 
value;  the  user  provided  this  value,  since  there  was  no  default 

The  names  of  tools  ate  carried  over  from  the  structure.master  view, 
included  as  properties  under  the  design  facet.  The  structure.instance  view  should 
contain  all  of  the  informatioo  diat  is  required  to  generate  the  layout  of  the  defined 
structure,  including  tool  names  and  options. 

3.4.  THE  PHYSICAL  VIEW 

The  “physical”  view  is  used  for  the  primitive  design  description,  and  is 
produced  by  all  layout  generatioo  totds.  In  general,  either  the  OCT  “physical”  or 
Oct  “symbolic”  policy  can  be  generated  by  each  tool.  By  convention,  LAY- 


Figure  3  J:  Fonnal  Puameier  qjedficatkm  in  the  siructuie.instance  view. 
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OUT.GENERATOR  tools  generally  produce  files  for  the  Magic  layout  editor 
[ScottSS]  as  well,  which  ate  used  for  design  post-processing,  including  exuaction 
and  design  rule  checking. 

33.  SUMMARY 

The  SDL  language  is  a  powerful  textual  representation  for  design  structure 
which  can  offer  parameterization  of  nearly  all  aspects  of  a  design.  The  flexibility 
of  the  SDL  text  description  is  also  fully  represented  in  the  Ocr  database  using  the 
structure.master  policy,  allowing  alternative  front-ends  to  be  used  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  any  of  the  parameterized  features  of  the  SDL  language.  By  placing  this 
information  in  the  OCT  database,  the  user  can  thus  choose  a  preferred  style  of  user 
interface. 
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The  LAGER  system  consists  of  tools,  libraries,  and  policy.  It  is  the  LAGER 
policy  which  allows  the  user  to  incorporate  new  tools  into  the  design  methodol¬ 
ogy.  The  SDL  file,  the  structure.master  view,  the  structurejnstance  view  and  the 
physical  view  represent  the  data  formats  which  tools  can  use  as  entry  points  into 
the  LAGER  design  pipeline.  The  structure-processor  and  layout-generator  specifi¬ 
cations  are  the  links  through  which  DMoct  can  be  instructed  to  invoke  a  tool. 
Diese  links  can  be  used  to  interface  various  commercial  tools  to  LAGER.  This 
section  details  a  schematic  capture/simulation  system  which  has  been  integrated 
into  the  LAGER  system. 

4.1.  SCHEMATIC  TOOL  INTERFACE 

While  SDL  provides  fra’  text  entry,  the  schematic  drawing  tools  and  VHDL 
simulator  from  Viewlogic  Systems,  Inc.  provides  a  means  fra  graphical  entry  of 
design  information  into  OCT  using  the  LAGER  policy  described  in  Chapter  3.  This 
allows  the  user  to  create  parameterized  schematics  for  his  design,  using  a 
state-of-the  art  commercial  interface.  Thrae  is  nothing  unique  about  the  View- 
logic  schematic  capture/simulation  package  that  particularly  lends  itself  to  inter- 
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facing  with  LAGER  -  the  interfaces  described  in  this  chapter  could  be  duplicated 
for  most  other  commercial  schematic  capture/simulation  packages. 


Figure  4,1:  Schematic  captuit/simulation  interface  fw  lAOER 


The  operation  of  the  schematic  tool  interface  is  shown  in  Figure  4.1.  Four 
of  the  basic  file  types  in  the  schematic  tool  are: 
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1 .  sch:  schematic  placement  infonnation. 

2.  wir  netlist  (bare  netlist.  no  schematic  placement  infonnation). 

3.  sym:  symbol  (icon  fonn  of  a  schematic). 

4.  vsm;  simulation  netlist  (created  from  individual  wir  files,  flattened  view 
fw  simulator). 

The  conversion  of  Viewlogic-Viewbase  schematics  to  a  LAGER  view  is 
done  by  vb2oct.  The  vb2oct  program  converts  each  schematic  to  a  structure- 
master  view.  Full  timestamp  checking  is  dcMie  so  that  only  those  schematics  which 
are  younger  than  the  corresponding  structure.master  view  are  converted.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  the  schematic  represents  the  structure_master  view  and 
not  the  structurejnstance  view.  For  designs  with  no  parameters  (designs  with 
constant  bus  sizes,  non-parameterized  components  such  as  standard  cell  leafcells) 
these  views  are  essentially  the  same,  viewlogic  simulation  can  be  performed 
on  unparameterized  designs  without  creating  any  LAGER  views  because  the  sche¬ 
matic  represents  the  exact  entity  to  be  simulated.  However,  simulation  of  a 
parameterized  design  requires  that  you: 

1 .  genoate  the  structure_master  view  hierarchy  using  vb2  oct . 

2.  genoate  the  structurejnstance  view  hierarchy  using  DMoct . 

3.  generate  the  viewlogic  wir  files  for  each  block  using  the  oct  2 wi  r 
program. 

4.  generate  the  viewlogic  simulation  file  using  the  siv2vsm  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  first  two  steps  are  available  from  viewlogic  menus  customized  for 
LAGER.  The  last  two  steps  can  be  automated  as  a  side  effect  of  the 
structurejnstance  view  generation  by  qrecifying  the  oct2wir  and  siv2vsm 
programs  as  structure-processors  in  the  appropriate  schematics.  This  is  the 
desired  method  as  new  wire  files  and  simulation  netlist  files  are  only  generated  if 
the  schematic  has  been  updated.  If  the  schematic  has  changed  then  vb2oct  will 
create  a  new  structure.master  view;  this  will  cause  DMoct  to  regen^ate  the 
structurejnstance  view  the  next  time  it  is  invented;  the  creation  of  the 
structurejnstance  view  involves  running  user-specified  structure-processors  such 
as  oct2wir  and  slv2vsm.  Special  components  and  attributes  added  to  the 
schematic  by  the  user  are  used  to  define  such  LAGER  constructs  as  structure-pro¬ 
cessors  and  layout  goneratOTS.  Once  a  design  is  simulated,  the  layout  can  be  gen- 
oated  in  the  normal  manner  using  DMoct.  This  requires  that  vb2oct  had  been 
run  previously  to  generate  the  structure_master  view  hierarchy. 
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Figure  4.2:  Logic  schematic  without  parameters 


4.2.  DESIGN  EXAMPLES 

Figure  4.2  shows  some  random  standard  cell  logic  entered  as  a  schematic. 
The  schematic  can  be  thought  of  as  the  graphical  view  of  the  SDL  file.  Items 
which  are  entered  as  statements  in  the  SDL  file  are  now  entered  as  either  compo¬ 
nents  or  attributes  in  the  schematic.  The  special  SMV  component  is  used  as  a 
place  for  putting  LAGER  specific  attributes  such  as  SIVMASTER, 
DEPENDS-ON,  STRUCTURE-PROCESSOR,  etc.  This  schematic  has  no  param¬ 
eters  and  thus  can  simulated  without  invoking  vb2oct. 

Figure  4.3  is  a  schematic  of  a  parameterized  component  called  “MOVE” 
which  is  used  as  part  of  a  chip  that  plays  HcTacToe.  Note  that  this  schematic  only 
contains  formal  terminal  definitions;  its  internal  logic  is  synthesized  by  the 
Bds2stdcell  structure-iKocessor  from  a  BDS  description  (see  Figure  4.3).  The 
bag  component  labeled  SP  is  used  to  create  an  Oct  bag  named  SP  in  the 
structure_master  view.  Attributes  attached  to  a  bag  component  get  translated  to 
Oct  string  properties  attached  to  the  Ocr  bag  object.  The  SP  bag  contains  a  list  of 
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structure-processors  to  run  on  the  structure.instance  view.  The  SPl  structure  pro¬ 
cessor  is  executed  first,  the  SP2  structure j)rocessor  next,  and  so  forth.  Note  that 
the  SPl  structure  processor  is  Bds2stdcell,  the  standard  LAGER  structure  pro¬ 
cessor  used  for  logic  synthesis  (see  Standard  Cell  chapter).  The  SP2  structure 
processor  is  the  oct2wlr  program  which  will  create  the  wir  file  for  the  block 
from  the  stnicture_instance  view  produced  by  the  Bds2stdcell  structure-pro¬ 
cessor.  The  oct2wlr  structure  processor  is  necessary  because  the  wir  file  is 
needed  in  wder  to  simulate  this  block  with  the  VHDL  simulator.  The  oct2wlr 
IHPgram  is  run  after  the  Bds2stdcell  script;  this  order  is  required  in  order  to 
generate  the  wirelist  of  the  synthesized  logic.  The  ability  to  specify  multiple 
structure  processors  or  layout  generators  for  a  block  allows  us  to  make  the  stan¬ 
dard  LAGER  scripts  very  generic.  Users  can  combine  the  standard  LAGER  proces¬ 
sors  and  vendor-specific  processors  in  any  manner  they  choose. 

Figure  4.4  shows  the  top-level  schematic  of  the  TicTacToe  chip;  the  move 
block  is  just  one  component  of  the  top-level  schematic.  The  TERM.EUGE 
attribute  on  each  terminal  is  used  by  the  standard  cell  layout  generator  to  control 
terminal  placement  on  the  generated  layout  Note  that  the  “-flatten”  option  is 
passed  to  the  Stdcell  layout  generates;  this  causes  the  Stdcell  script  to  flat¬ 
ten  the  standard  cell  hierarchy  before  attempting  layout  generation. 

Figure  4.5  shows  a  pad  frame  created  with  the  schematic  intnface  for  the 
TicTacToe  chip.  The  FACET:PAD  parametm’  of  each  pad  and  the  pads  parameter 
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on  the  top  level  schematic  are  used  by  the  Padgroup  structure  processor  in  creat¬ 
ing  the  padfhune.  The  FACET,  prefix  to  a  symbol  attribute.  For  example, 
FACET:PA1>=10  attaches  that  attribute  as  a  to  the  instance  in  the  struc¬ 

ture  mastCT  view  which  corresptmds  to  this  symbol.  The  Padroute  layout  gen¬ 
erator  is  used  to  construct  the  physical  view  of  the  padframe  and  to  perform  the 
pad  to  core  routing. 

4.2.1.  Parameterized  Designs 

Figure  4.6  shows  a  datapath  design  using  elements  from  the  dauqtath  com¬ 
piler  liln-ary  for  dpp  (See  Chapter  10).  In  this  schematic,  the  dat^ath  nets  are 
parameterized  through  the  attribute  NETWIDTH^VN.  The  value  Iot  N  is  passed 
through  the  formal  parameter  N  defined  in  the  FORMAL_PARAMETERS  com¬ 
ponent  bag  (this  is  equivalent  to  the  parameters  statement  in  SDL).  Note  that  the 
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Figure  4.6:  Dauqjath  schematic 

parameter  N  is  also  passed  to  each  of  the  datapath  components  through  the 
PARMt'^Na^N  attribute  on  each  component  The  and  V  symbols  are  case 
modifiers  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  case  sensitivity  in  the  schematic  tool. 
makes  all  characters  lower  case  while  V  only  lower  cases  the  next  character.  The 
structure-processor  used  is  vbdpp  which  is  a  special  version  of  the  normal  d(^ 
structure  processor,  vbdpp  invokes  oct2wir  and  the  VHDL  compiler  whenever 
the  structure  instance  view  is  generated  so  that  the  simulator  can  be  run.  Because 
the  schematic  is  parameterized  and  cannot  be  simulated  “as  is”,  vb2oct  must 
first  be  run  to  produce  the  structure-masto^  view  hierarchy,  and  then  DMoct  must 
be  run  to  produce  a  structure-instance  view  hierarchy  with  N  bound  to  some  fixed 
number,  such  as  Nsi6.  Only  then  can  the  resulting  wirelist  be  simulated  from 
within  the  schematic  tool. 

Figure  4.7  is  part  of  a  schematic  of  a  parameterized  standard-cell  multiplier 
which  illustrates  some  additional  features  of  parameterized  nets.  The  parameter¬ 
ized  busses  are  drawn  as  single  nets  with  the  NETWIDTH  attribute  defining  the 
width  of  the  bos.  The  value  of  the  NETWIDTH  attribute  can  be  an  arbitrary  Lisp 
expression  such  as  (*  2(-i-  N 1)).  In  this  case,  N  is  a  parameter  defined  in  this  sche¬ 
matic.  The  sc.iegister  cell  is  a  parametrized  N-bit  register.  The  parameter  N 
specifies  the  width  of  the  register.  This  parameter  is  represented  by  the  PARM:N 
attribute  on  the  sc.register  symbol.  The  FARM:  notation  is  used  to  distinguish 
this  attribute  from  other  attributes  which  are  non-LAOER  specific.  In  this  exam- 
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Figure  4.7;  Part  of  a  parameterized  multiplier  schematic 


pie,  FARM:  specifies  that  this  attribute  should  be  attached  as  property  to  the 
actual  parameters  bag  for  this  instance. 

The  BUS.SPLIT  component  is  used  to  split  off  a  portion  of  a  parameter¬ 
ized  bus  to  form  another  bus  of  smaller  size  (the  split  bus).  The  BUS  terminal  in 
an  input  and  connects  to  the  larger  bus  and  the  SPLIT  terminal  connects  to  the 
split  bus.  The  BUS.BASE  attribute  is  used  to  define  the  index  at  which  the  split 
bus  will  be  taken  from  the  larger  bus  (other  attributes  such  as  BUS_INCR  and 
SPLIT.INCR  give  more  control  over  which  bus  lines  will  be  taken  from  the 
larger  bus  and  placed  in  the  split  bus).  Again,  the  values  of  these  attributes  can  be 
Lisp  expressions.  The  BUS_M£RGE  component  is  to  use  to  merge  a  smaller  bus 
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into  a  larger  bus.  The  FROM  attribute  defines  the  starting  index  in  the  larger  bus 
for  connecting  the  smaller  bus. 

4^.  SUMMARY 

The  Viewlogic  schematic  ci^ture  tool,  which  is  interfaced  to  the  LAGER 
tool  set,  provides  the  user  with  an  altnnative  to  textual  design  entry.  By  defining 
a  strategy  for  representing  the  structure.master  view  policy  using  a  schematic 
capture  systems  normal  capabilities,  nearly  all  parameterization  features  offered 
by  DMoct  can  be  supported  in  a  graphical  environment  Since  this  capability  is 
not  restricted  to  a  particular  tool,  the  designer  can  choose  text  or  graphical  entry 
for  any  of  the  LAGER  tools. 
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DMoct  is  the  central  design  manager  for  the  LAGER  system  design  tool  set 
and  libraries.  As  a  design  manager,  it  automates  the  generation  of  a  hierarchical 
system  which  may  consist  of  pieces  created  by  a  large  variety  of  tools.  The  user 
has  access  through  the  design  manager  to  a  large  and  ever  growing  library  of 
designs,  from  VLSI  leafcells  to  large  subsystems  with  a  wide  range  of  custom  and 
commercial  parts.  A  designer  can  tailor  a  system  to  specific  needs  by  taking 
advantage  of  several  parameterized  subsystems.  With  this  design  manager,  the 
user  is  not  requited  to  be  an  expert  at  the  large  number  of  underlying  tools  that 
makeup  LAGER. 

Where  the  software  developer  might  use  the  UNIX  “make”  utility,  the 
hardware  system  developer  can  use  DMoct.  Ibis  offers  file  time-stamp  checking 
to  identify  parts  of  a  design  that  must  be  regenerated.  Unlike  the  “make”  utility, 
DMoct  is  also  capable  of  dealing  efficiently  with  hierarchical  designs,  where 
each  level  of  the  design  has  a  set  of  commands  for  regenerating  that  part  of  the 
design.  Each  subsecticm  of  a  design  is  treated  as  a  black  box  when  used  within  a 
largor  system.  This  modular  design  style  allows  designers  to  focus  on  system 
architectures  without  large  levels  of  effort  at  the  lower  levels  of  circuit  design. 
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5.1.  PARAMETERIZATION  AND  LIBRARY  SUPPORT 

Modules  or  subsystems  are  genmally  parameterized  so  that  no  mwe  cir¬ 
cuitry  is  generated  than  is  needed.  If  the  designer  wants  a  memory  with  13  bits  of 
data  and  21  locations,  then  the  memory  type  is  chosen  (Dynamic,  Static, 
Read-Only),  and  the  size  information  is  passed  as  design-specific  information 
(width  s  13,  size  «  21).  Pre-designed  circuits  can  thus  be  reused  with  maximum 
flexibility.  Parameterized  interconnections,  such  as  variable-width  groups  of  sig¬ 
nals,  or  busses,  can  be  described  so  that  the  number  of  bits  in  such  a  bus  can  be 
evaluated  according  to  system  parameters. 

An  important  feature  of  the  design  manager  is  the  ability  to  maintain  librar¬ 
ies  of  pre-designed  and  tested  subsystems.  VLSI  and  common  board  level  sys¬ 
tems  can  be  made  available  to  many  us^  as  black-box  systems  which  have 
specified  connections  and  accept  design-specific  parameters.  In  some  cases,  there 
may  be  more  than  one  design  for  a  subsystem  (such  as  a  RAM  or  multiplier),  and 
the  designer  can  try  the  different  versions  by  merely  selecting  a  different  module 
from  the  library  to  try  meeting  size,  shape  ot  speed  requirements. 

5.2.  THE  DESIGN  FLOW  STRATEGY 

DMoct  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  based  on  the  OcT  object-cxiented  data¬ 
base.  The  Oct  database  supports  a  hierarchical  design  style,  where  a  given  level 
of  the  hierarchy  may  be  some  actual  circuitry  (a  VLSI  layout  or  a  TTL  part  for 
example),  or  an  interconnection  of  these  circuits.  If  several  circuits  are  intercon¬ 
nected  within  one  level  of  a  design  hierarchy,  they  may  be  called  subcells,  mod¬ 
ules,  or  macrocells  of  that  design,  and  each  reference  to  a  given  subcell  is  called 
an  instance  of  that  subcell.  A  library  cell  is  usually  treated  as  a  subcell  in  a  larger 
design. 

The  user  can  enter  designs  by  using  the  LISP-like  Structural  Description 
Language  (SDL)  files  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  DMoct  will  then  read  the 
SDL  files  to  produce  the  structure.master  view  described  previously.  Once  the 
parameterized  structure.master  view  has  been  created  for  all  parts  of  a  design,  the 
parameters  are  entered  from  a  parameter  file,  on  the  DMoct  command  line,  or  by 
responding  to  interactive  requests  for  parameter  values  from  DMoct.  Then,  a  sec¬ 
ond  Oct  view,  the  "structuiejnstance”  view  is  created.  In  the  structure.instance 
view,  all  parameters  requested  by  the  structure_master  view  are  evaluated  by  call¬ 
ing  to  the  built-in  LightLisp  interpreter,  subcells  are  instantiated  (referenced  as 
instances  of  a  subcell),  and  all  int^onnection  busses  are  expanded  into  individ- 
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ual  signals  or  nets.  The  stnicturejnstance  view  is  the  generic  structure  descrip¬ 
tion  which  is  recognized  by  all  of  the  CXnr-based  tools.  FOr  most  tools,  the 
structuie.instance  view  contains  all  information  required  to  generate  a  design, 
although  references  to  other  technology  and  design  files  may  be  included. 

Once  the  structure  of  a  design  has  been  produced  in  the  structure_instance 
view,  some  modifications  to  parts  of  the  structure  may  be  required,  to  incorporate 
additional  information  into  the  design,  or  to  improve  the  area  or  speed  of  a 
design.  Tools  that  modify  the  structure  of  a  design  are  called  structure-processors 
as  described  in  Chapter  3,  which  read  one  or  more  stnicturejnstance  views  and 
produce  one  or  more  modified  versions.  As  an  example,  the  designer  might  have  a 
behavioral  description  of  part  of  a  design  along  with  a  structure.instance  view 
describing  the  boundary  connections  or  terminals  of  the  design.  The  structure- 
processor  could  then  synthesize  the  subcell  stnicturejnstance  views  for  this  cir¬ 
cuit  (See  Figure  S.l).  An  example  of  this  for  logic  synthesis  will  be  given  in 
Chapter  8. 

A  datapath  cominler  is  another  example  of  a  structure-processor  [Srivas- 
tava87].  Given  a  set  of  subcircuits  that  are  to  be  assembled,  the  structure  of  a 
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Figure  S.l:  Structure  Processing  with  Behavkxal  Descriptions 
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datapath  slice  can  be  rq>licated,  and  size  and  placement  hints  can  be  provided  to 
lower  level  tools  to  produce  an  efficient  design,  as  in  Figure  5.2. 
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Figure  5.2:  Structure  Processing  a  Daupath  Structure 


Once  the  structure  of  the  design  is  available,  functional  simulation  can  be 
performed.  The  thor  simulator  described  in  Chapter  13  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
Many  in'oblems  can  be  identified  by  simulating  a  design  at  this  point,  before  actu¬ 
ally  generating  the  final  design. 

With  a  complete  structural  description  of  the  design,  DMoct  will  then  run 
tools  to  generate  the  physical  design  descriptions,  such  as  in  Figure  5.3.  Each 
structure.instance  view  designates  which  “layout  generator”  tool  is  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  to  produce  the  “physical”  view.  These  layout  generators  generally  accept  a 
structurejnstance  view  description,  and  will  produce  a  physical  descripticm  of 
the  design  in  OCT.  In  the  case  of  VLSI  design,  files  are  also  optionally  inoduced 
for  the  Magic  layout  editor  [Scott85]. 

Several  post-processing  operations  can  then  be  done  on  the  resulting  physi¬ 
cal  database,  such  as  design  extraction,  switch-level  simulation,  design  rule  veri¬ 
fication  and  actually  preparing  the  design  for  the  fabrication  vendor.  This  is  done 
outside  of  the  DMoct  design  manager  in  an  application  called  DMpost  that  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  chspter. 
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SIV  with  connectivity  and  modules  Rnal  layout,  ready  fix’  fobrication 

Figure  S.3:  Layout  Generatimi  from  stnicture.instance  views 

5J,  CONTROLLING  THE  DESIGN  FLOW 

The  user  has  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  with  DMoct  to  manage  the  evolution 
of  a  design.  Given  a  design  description,  there  are  three  distinct  stages  of  design 
generation,  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  each  of  which  can  be  individually 
controlled,  or  all  can  be  executed  with  a  single  command.  An  important  feature  of 
DMoct  is  that  design  parameters  may  come  from  several  sources.  Also,  hinarchi- 
cal  designs  can  be  regenerated  in  a  controlled  fashion,  selecting  parts  of  a  design 
to  be  regenerated  unconditionally,  as  well  as  sections  to  ignore,  to  improve  per¬ 
formance  while  experimenting  with  design  iterations. 

5  Design  flow  ftioin  description  to  layout 

The  three  distinct  tasks  for  DMoct  to  manage  can  be  individually  con¬ 
trolled  by  DMoct.  The  tasks  are  as  follows: 

1.  Read  the  SDL  files  to  produce  parameterized  structurejmastw  views 

2.  Substitute  parameters,  and  expand  instances  and  nets  to  produce  the 
structure.insiance  view  netlist 

3.  Run  designated  tools  on  the  structure_instance  views  to  produce  the 
physical  layout  in  OcT. 
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lypically,  DMoct  is  run  in  one  step  to  produce  the  layout  given  one  or 
more  SDL  files.  If  an  SDL  file  or  design  parameter  has  been  revised  and  DMoct 
is  executed,  the  file  modificatitm  time  stamps  are  inspected  to  determine  which 
parts  of  a  design  should  be  regenoated,  and  only  those  sections  that  are  inconsis¬ 
tent  will  be  regenerated. 

In  many  cases,  the  designer  does  not  want  to  run  all  steps  of  a  design.  For 
instance,  if  a  high  level  simulation  is  to  be  performed  on  the  netlist,  then  thm  is 
no  need  to  spend  the  time  creating  the  physical  layout.  Alternatively,  if  no 
changes  are  made  to  SDL  files,  but  new  parametm'S  are  to  be  given,  then  there  is 
no  need  to  check  the  SDL  files.  The  actions  taken  can  be  explicitly  controlled  by 
DMoct  command  line  options  to  perfwm  only  select  design  operations.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  time-stamps  can  be  ignored  entirely,  and  all  of  the  design  files  can  be 
regenerated  unconditionally  (as  long  as  they  are  writable).  If  a  design  has  been 
generated  incrementally,  and  the  aesigner  has  manually  prevented  any  consis¬ 
tency  checks,  the  full  design  should  be  regenerated  from  the  beginning  to  make 
certain  that  there  are  no  hidden  incomistencies  in  the  design. 

5 Specifying  design  parameter  values 

There  are  many  ways  that  parameters  can  be  provided  fw  controlling  the 
generation  of  a  design  instance.  Default  values  can  be  provided  in  the  database, 
and  parameters  can  be  entered  interactively,  hoia  files,  or  on  the  DMoct  com¬ 
mand  line. 

Default  values  can  be  entered  in  the  SDL  files  when  parameters  are 
defined,  and  are  saved  in  the  structure_master  view  database.  The  default  values 
are  defined  using  arbitrary  LightLisp  s-expressitms,  and  thus  may  be  constant 
numbers  w  strings,  or  may  depend  on  other  parameters,  acceding  to  the  order 
that  the  parameters  are  defined  in  the  SDL  file. 

If  no  value  is  provided  for  a  parameter,  the  user  will  be  prompted  by 
DMoct  to  enter  a  LightLisp  expression  for  the  value.  If  the  designer  knows  in 
advance  which  parameters  ate  needed,  such  as  the  width  of  a  datapath,  these  val¬ 
ues  can  be  passed  on  the  DMoct  ctMnmand  line.  For  small  designs,  this  is  within 
reason,  but  for  more  than  a  handful  of  parameters,  this  is  extremely  cumbersome, 
especially  if  the  design  will  be  regenerated. 

For  most  significant  designs,  the  parameters  are  entered  using  a  parameter 
value  file,  the  name  of  which  is  specified  on  the  DMoct  command  line,  ot 
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requested  interactively.  This  file  contains  one  or  more  parameter  name  and  value 
pairs,  each  enclosed  in  parentheses.  In  cases  where  the  design  is  synthesized  ftom 
a  higher  level  description,  this  parameter  file  may  be  generated  automatically. 

5JJ.  Selective  generation  of  hierardiical  designs 

DMoct  wiU  be  routinely  run  more  than  once  on  a  given  design,  as  simula¬ 
tions  and  revisions  are  followed  up  by  final  design  generation.  If  only  minor 
changes  are  made  to  a  design,  the  regeneration  time  can  still  be  significant,  since 
aU  database  files  must  be  read  in  to  verify  design  consistency.  To  speed  up  tiiis 
fvocess,  DMoct  allows  the  user  to  designate  parts  of  a  design  to  regenerate,  or 
parts  to  ignore. 

Sometimes,  a  minor  revision  is  made  to  a  subcell  in  a  large  design,  leaving 
most  of  a  circuit  unaffected.  In  this  case,  the  circuit  or  circuits  affected  may  be 
named  according  to  their  design  instance  names  on  the  DMoct  command  line. 
This  will  cause  all  subcells  of  those  designs  to  be  checked  for  consistency,  and 
regeneration  will  be  performed  as  needed,  llten,  all  cells  containing  that  design 
will  be  regenerated,  without  checking  other  subcells.  This  often  reduces  the 
regeneration  time  significantly,  so  that  the  new  circuit  may  be  simulated 
promptly. 

Alternatively,  the  designer  may  want  to  specify  one  or  more  subcells  that 
are  not  to  be  checked.  An  example  of  this  is  the  task  of  attaching  pads  to  the  core 
of  a  VLSI  design;  if  the  core  is  believed  to  be  correct  and  consistent,  then  the 
design  could  be  quickly  assembled  without  searching  through  the  design  hierar¬ 
chy. 

The  capability  to  selectively  disable  time-stamp  checking  has  proven  valu¬ 
able  in  many  large  designs,  but  must  be  used  with  care;  the  burden  of  checking 
the  design  for  consistency  has  been  entrusted  to  the  designer.  Generally,  a  design 
that  was  made  through  several  iterations  of  DMoct  should  be  regenerated  from 
the  beginning  to  check  the  consistency  of  the  full  design  before  considering  the 
design  finished. 

5  J.4.  Support  for  PCB  and  larger  system  designs 

When  designing  systems  beyond  the  scope  of  VLSI,  some  additional 
design  management  issues  arise.  )^th  VLSI  design,  the  system  is  implemented  as 
a  single  end-product;  a  chip.  When  designing  printed  circuit  board  systems  using 
custom  VLSI  parts,  the  structure  of  the  design  will  describe  a  system  which  has 
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an  electrical  hierafchy  differing  from  the  physical  implementation  hierarchy,  lb  a 
circuit  simulator,  the  system  is  a  single  entity;  to  the  |diysical  CAD  tools,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  collection  of  independently  manufactured  components,  boards  and  back¬ 
planes.  Also,  diffoent  CAD  tools  will  view  a  single  design  in  differing  ways.  Fmr 
instance,  a  PCB  design  tool  considers  a  custom  VLSI  part  to  be  a  primitive  pack¬ 
age  with  specified  pin  locations,  whereas  a  VLSI  tool  expects  to  find  pads  and  cir¬ 
cuitry. 

To  support  the  description  of  frtiysical  hierarchies,  DMoct  can  selectively 
treat  a  complex  circuit  design  as  a  component  with  no  subciicuits,  or  as  a  com¬ 
plete  electrical  design.  The  notion  of  PACKAGECLASS  has  been  adopted  to  con¬ 
trol  the  treatment  of  a  ciicuiL  From  the  command  line,  the  designer  can  designate 
how  designs  with  specific  PACKAGECLASS  imp^es  are  to  be  treated.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  systems  where  the  physical  and  electrical  descriptions  differ  include  VLSI 
compon^ts,  programmable  logic  devices,  and  multiple  component  modules. 

5J,5.  ControHing  CAD  tools 

OMoct  reads  the  structure.instance  views  of  a  design  to  determine  which 
tools  are  to  be  executed.  As  discussed  previously,  there  are  two  types  of  tools; 
structure-processors,  which  modify  netlists  and/or  himarchy,  and  layout-genera¬ 
tors,  which  produce  physical  designs  given  parameters  and  netlists.  DMoct  can 
modify  the  parameter  lists  passed  to  these  tools,  and  can  avoid  running  them 
entirely. 

Often,  the  designer  would  like  to  pass  additional  instructions  to  tools  with¬ 
out  having  to  modify  SDL  files  or  structure.master  views  in  Oct.  DMoct  allows 
additional  parameters  to  be  passed  to  tools,  identified  by  the  name  of  the  tool.  A 
typical  use  of  this  is  to  request  that  a  layout  generate  run  in  an  automatic  batch 
mode,  or  to  control  the  effort  or  technology  used  by  a  placement  tool. 

To  debug  new  designs  or  new  tools,  DMoct  can  avoid  running  the 
structure-processors  or  layout-generatmrs  entirely.  Since  structure-processor  tools 
actually  replace  the  original  structurejnstance  view  netlist  with  a  new  netlist, 
possibly  with  a  diffwnt  design  hioarchy,  the  original  structure.instance  view  is 
usually  modified  in-place,  losing  the  original  information  from  DMoct.  This 
information  can  be  saved  by  disabling  structure-processing,  so  that  the  original 
database  can  be  investigated. 
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SA  THE  DESIGN  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGY 

SevmU  underlying  mechanisms  are  involved  in  managing  the  design  flow. 
Library  support,  parameto’  evaluation,  and  consistency  checks  are  among  die 
tasks  which  must  be  performed  by  DMoct.  Also,  clear  and  unambiguous  user 
feedback  is  a  crucial  part  of  DMoct  to  guide  the  designer  through  a  project,  and 
to  help  solve  problems. 

5.4.1.  Libraries  and  Customization:  The  path-search  mechanism 

lb  support  libraries,  DMoct  uses  a  start-up  file,  generally  referred  to  as  a 
lager  file.  The  file  follows  a  LISP-like  syntax,  and  is  essentially  a  set  of  parenthe¬ 
sis-enclosed  lists.  The  first  element  of  each  list  is  a  key,  and  the  remaining  ele¬ 
ments  are  directmy  names  in  the  UNIX  filesystem.  The  key.  which  can  be  an 
arbitrary  string,  provides  a  mechanism  to  categorize  the  search  space.  A  full 
search  is  specified  by  the  file  name  and  a  key,  and  the  file  is  searched  for  in  each 
of  the  directories  listed  under  that  key.  The  key  names  themselves  are  part  of  the 
policies  associated  with  die  various  tools. 

A  library  of  routines  is  availabte  to  read  and  search  for  files  according  to 
the  lager  file.  These  routines  are  used  by  many  of  the  LAGER  tools.  A  path  search 
mechanism,  Getpath,  can  be  used  by  shell  scripts  to  access  the  lager  file  data¬ 
base.  This  mechanism  is  the  cf^  of  the  library  support  within  LAGER.  When 
tools  (including  DMoct)  start  up,  they  usually  read  one  or  more  lager  files,  which 
include  a  common  file  maintained  for  all  users  and  customized  lager  files  for  an 
individual  user  or  even  for  a  particular  design.  If  a  given  key  spears  in  more  than 
one  file,  then  each  list  of  paths  is  checked  in  turn. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  lager  file: 

(DMoct . sdl 

./ 

-’Ia9er/c«llib/act«l 

) 

(bin 

"/bin 

$LA(3:R/bin 

) 

In  this  examine,  there  are  two  search  paths  with  keys  DMocusdl  and  bin 
reflectively.  DMoct  itself  uses  the  list  of  directories  specified  under  the  key 
DMoct.sdl  to  search  for  SDL  files.  A  default  directory  list  for  this  purpose  is 
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maintained  in  the  common  lager  file.  Users  can  have  private  libraries  referenced 
in  the  lager  file  in  the  current  or  home  directory,  although  it  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  common  lager  file  should  be  updated  and  the  private  library 
installed,  so  that  others  can  use  the  new  cells,  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort 

5.4  Lightlisp 

LightLisp  [Baker90]  is  an  interpreter  fn-  a  subset  of  Common  LISP.  It 
has  been  chosen  to  provide  parameter  evaluation  durability  to  DMoct,  since  it  is 
much  smaller  and  more  portable  than  commercially  available  Common  LISP 
implementations. 

DMoct  is  actually  linked  together  with  LightLisp  libraries,  and  can  be  used 
as  an  interactive  LightLisp  interpreter  to  debug  LightLisp  parameter  evaluation 
problems.  It  is  possible  to  add  user-defined  functions  to  DMoct,  by  simple  addi¬ 
tions  to  a  LightLisp  start-up  file  (DMoct .  11).  Some  of  the  functions  included  in 
the  standard  file  are: 

log2  integer-length  bitsize  i£l  stringify  tempos  temsize 
ndcpinstring  mkpinllst  getpin  pinlist  pin  getval 

These  functions  help  to  simplify  common  parameterized  property  declarations. 

Each  level  of  a  design  hierarchy  uses  a  sqrarate  set  (or  closure)  of  variables 
for  parameter  evaluation  within  that  part  of  the  design.  For  the  most  part,  all  vari¬ 
ables  are  passed  explicitly  through  a  design  hierarchy,  to  avoid  ambiguity  for  sim¬ 
ilar  subcells.  DMoct  allows  the  user  to  define  global  variables  that  are  accessible 
to  all  LightLisp  expressions,  either  by  defining  them  in  the  DMoct .  11  file,  or  by 
defining  them  on  the  DMoct  command  line. 

5.4  J.  UNIX  File  Hme-sUinp  Checking 

In  addition  to  providing  the  flexibUity  of  LightLisp  to  develop  parameter¬ 
ized  designs,  DMoct  also  identifies  those  parts  of  a  design  that  are  out  of  date, 
and  can  selectively  regenerate  only  those  parts  that  have  been  changed,  in  anal¬ 
ogy  to  the  UNIX  “make”  utility.  The  basic  rules  fw  determining  if  a  design  will 
be  regenerated  are  listed  below. 

Stnictuiejnaster  view 

A  stnicture.mastm'  view  will  be  regenoated  if  there  is  a  coneqwnding 
SDL  file  that  is  more  recent,  or  if  any  of  the  subcells  of  this  design  are  more 
recmtt 
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Stnicturejnstance  view 

A  structure.instance  view  will  be  regenerated  if  the  structuie_master 
view  is  newer,  or  if  any  of  the  subcell  structuie.instance  views  are  newer.  Also, 
if  any  of  the  parameters  have  changed,  the  structure_instance  view  will  be  recre¬ 
ated.  In  addition,  the  stmcture_instance  view  may  depend  on  changes  in  foreign 
files  (other  than  SDL  and  OCT  views).  Any  foreign  files  that  affect  a  given  stnic- 
ture_instance  view  should  be  named  in  a  “depends-on”  property  under  the  stiuc- 
tuie.master  view  facet.  Many  structure-processor  tools  require  foreign  files 
(e.g.:  BDS  files  in  Chapter  8). 

Physical  view  and  Magic  files 

With  the  exception  of  leafcells  (CELLCLASS  LEAF),  DMoct  does  not 
generate  any  physical  views  on  its  own.  DMoct  calls  layout-generator  tools 
named  in  each  stiucture.instance  view  if  necessary.  This  is  done  if  the  physical 
design  is  older  than  the  corresponding  structure.instance  view,  or  if  any  of  the 
physical  subcells  are  newer.  The  time-stamps  are  checked  on  magic  files  as  well, 
to  determine  if  a  design  should  be  regenerated. 

The  user  can  instruct  DMoct  to  igntHe  all  file  time-stamps,  and  regenerate 
everything.  Any  time  a  tool  is  changed,  a  design  should  be  regenerated,  even  if 
DMoct  thinks  that  it  is  up  to  date.  Optimis  exist  to  cause  all  views  to  be  regener¬ 
ated,  starting  from  the  SDL  files,  if  they  exist,  or  only  regeneration  of  specific 
views,  either  structure.master  view,  structure.instance  view,  or  physical,  if 
desired. 

The  selective  design  generation  aq>abilities  discussed  in  Section  5.3.3. 
essentially  disable  time-stamp  checking  on  select  parts  of  a  design.  As  a  result,  a 
large  circuit  can  be  regenerated  mote  quickly  than  if  all  parts  of  a  design  are 
checked.  This  capability  is  intended  to  speed  up  design  iteration,  but  the  designer 
should  regenerate  the  complete  design  from  scratch  before  submitting  a  design 
for  fabrication,  to  verify  the  consistency  of  the  design  hierarchy. 

5.4.4.  Error  Diagnostics 

DMoct  collects  all  the  error  diagnostics  into  a  single  readable  file.  DMoct 
passes  the  name  of  this  diagnostic  log  file  to  the  tools  that  it  executes.  The  log 
entries  from  DMoct  are  formatted  to  cut  long  lines,  and  to  indmit  accwding  to  the 
active  part  of  the  design  hierarchy.  As  DMoct  runs,  diagnostics  are  ouq>ut  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  DMoct  is  doing.  These  diagnostics  and  more  detailed  information  are 
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saved  in  the  log  file,  which  can  be  referred  to  in  the  event  that  problems  should 
occur. 

Typical  errors  are  often  indications  that  one  m  more  of  the  /ager  files  are  out  of 
date,  (S’  the  desired  SDL  file  is  not  installed  in  the  correct  place.  DMoct  gives  the 
user  an  oi^rtunity  to  solve  the  problem  without  having  to  restart  the  design  pro¬ 
cess. 

5.5.  SUMMARY 

DMoct  is  the  design  manager  for  the  tools  used  in  LAGER.  With  the  Light- 
Lisp  interpreter  built  in,  DMoct  has  powerful  parameter  evaluation  ct^abilities. 
Time  stamp  checking  and  design  flow  control  over  user-designated  tools  are 
offered,  along  with  clear  feedback  to  the  user.  Also,  library  support  makes  a 
wealth  of  existing  designs  available  to  users,  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
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Once  a  design  has  been  generated  by  DMoct.  it  has  to  be  verified  and 
tested  before  the  final  data  for  fabrication  can  be  created  and  shipped  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Simulation  data  must  be  extracted  firom  a  structural  or  physical  repre¬ 
sentation,  design  rule  checking  (DRC)  performed,  GIF  (Caltech  Intermediate 
Form)  layer  representation  generated,  and  the  verified  design  sent  to  MOSIS  for 
fabrication.  DMpost  supports  a  set  of  tools  that  perform  these  tasks,  while  hiding 
all  the  details  and  command  line  options  of  the  tools  from  the  user.  It  essentially 
provides  the  link  between  the  OCT  design  database  and  the  post-processing  tools 
by  generating  the  required  input  files. 

All  the  necessary  technology  parameters  involved  in  a  design  are  derived 
either  from  command  line  options  or  read  in  interactively  and  are  passed  to  the 
tools  called  by  DMpost,  thus  minimizing  the  possibility  of  erroneous  usage. 
DMpost  itself  is  a  UNIX  C-shell  script  that  can  easily  be  updated  and  extended 
as  LAGER  is  updated  with  minimal  portability  problems.  Many  of  the  tools  used 
by  DMpost  are  based  on  design  files  for  the  Magic  layout  editor. 
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6.1.  CAPABILITIES 

Figure  6.1  shows  the  role  of  DMpost  in  the  design  process.  For  functional 
simulation  using  THOR,  DMpost  extracts  behavioral  models  of  cells  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  net-list  from  the  structure_instance  view.  For  logic  level  simulation 
using  IRSZM,  circuit  information  is  extracted  from  the  physical  view.  To  check 
for  design  rule  violations,  generate  the  CIF  layer  representatitm,  and  edit  the  lay¬ 
out,  DMpost  invokes  the  layout  editor  Magic.  DMpost  collects  all  the  files 
required  by  the  simulattM^,  including  technology  dependent  files  or  files  gener¬ 
ated  by  Magic,  into  appropriate  directories  so  the  designer  has  easy  access  to 
them  for  further  processing. 

6.2.  THE  POST  PROCESSING  TOOLS 

The  main  tools  involved  in  design  post-processing  or  verification  include 
the  Magic  layout  editm:  and  the  simulators,  THOR  and  IRSIM. 

6J.1.  The  Magic  layout  program 

Magic  [ScottSS]  is  an  interactive  tool  for  creating  and  modifying  the  geo¬ 
metric  layers  of  a  VLSI  circuit  All  cell  libraries  are  designed  with  Magic  and 
then  converted  to  the  OcT  physical  representation.  In  contrast  to  many  other  lay¬ 
out  editors.  Magic  has  a  wide  range  of  capabilities  beyond  color  painting.  For 
example  Magic  peifcntns  on-line  design  rule  checking  during  editing  as  well  as 
in  batch  mode  on  complete  designs,  based  on  given  layout  rules  for  a  particular 
technology.  One  particularly  important  feature  is  that  the  MOSIS  implementation 
service  provides  complete  design  rules  in  the  Magic  technology  file  format. 
Magic  also  contains  a  hierarchical  circuit  extractor  which  provides  netlists  for 
the  circuitry,  useful  for  logic  level  simulation  or  for  Spice  circuit  simulation. 

Magic  is  a  symbolic  layout  editor  that  uses  simplified  design  rules  and  cir¬ 
cuit  geometrical  structures,  making  layout  editing  easier.  This  style  of  layout 
depends  on  a  uniformly  spaced  grid  in  both  X  and  Y  directions  where  the  grid 
size  represents  the  minimum  feature  size.  Designs  in  Magic  use  lambda  based 
rules.  Magic  is  restricted  to  Manhattan  (non-diagonal)  designs,  but  this  has 
rarely  been  found  to  be  a  limiting  factor,  and  has  considerable  advantages.  In 
LAGER,  the  layout  editing  capability  of  Magic  is  only  used  for  library  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  used  for  layout  generation  once  the  design  with  DMoct  is  under 
way. 
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Figure  6.1:  The  Role  of  DMpost  in  the  design  process 
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6^^.  THOR 

THOR  [AlversonSS]  is  a  fuiKtional  simulator  based  on  hierarchical  behav¬ 
ior  models,  including  register-transfer  level  down  to  the  gate  level  models.  In 
LAOER,  THOR  models  accompany  all  library  cells  which  are  part  of  the  library 
installation,  such  as  PLA’s,  RAM’s,  adders,  latches,  logic  gates,  etc.  When  rq>pro- 
priate  or  necessary,  the  designer  describes  higher  levels  in  the  design  hierarchy 
with  more  complex  models.  Since  THOR  is  a  compiled  simulate  that  models 
behavior  above  the  transistor  level,  THOR  simulations  run  much  faster  than  a  cor¬ 
responding  switch-level  simulation  using  IRSIM,  described  in  the  next  section. 

THOR  is  equipped  with  a  graphical  user  interface,  the  analyzer,  that 
interactively  jncsents  the  simulatimi  results.  The  analyzer  reports  results  in  the 
form  of  timing  diagrams  as  they  would  appear  from  an  actual  logic  analyzer.  Sig¬ 
nals  are  displayed  and  updated  as  the  simulation  proceeds,  and  the  user  can  pan 
and  zoom  through  the  data.  Signals  can  be  viewed  individually  or  as  busses,  and 
their  order  of  appearance  can  be  rearranged  interactively. 

In  LAGER,  the  behavioral  models  are  parameterized  and  stored  as  string 
properties  attached  to  the  Ocr  facets  of  the  cells.  They  can  be  extracted  from  the 
structure_instance  view  with  MakeThorSlm,  along  with  a  netlist  of  all  the  mod¬ 
els  used  in  the  entire  design.  In  addition,  MakeThorSlm  generates  a  call  to  the 
analyzer  for  displaying  all  nets  to  which  formal  terminals  are  attached. 

mSIM 

In  contrast  with  the  THOR  functional  simulator,  iRSiM  [Salz89]  is  an 
event  driven  logic  or  switch  level  simulator  for  nMOS  and  pMOS  circuits,  and 
models  first  order  timing  behavior.  Two  transistor  models  are  supported  by 
IRSIM.  The  first  is  a  switch  model  where  each  transistor  is  represented  by  a  volt¬ 
age  controlled  switch.  The  second  is  a  linear  model  where  each  transistor  is  mod¬ 
eled  by  a  voltage  controlled  switch  in  series  with  a  resistor,  and  each  node  in  the 
circuit  has  a  capacitance  attached  to  it. 

The  stimuli  and  user  commands  can  be  passed  to  the  simulator  from  either 
a  start-up  command  file  or  interactively  by  the  user.  The  first  mode  is  typically 
used  for  initialization.  The  simulation  results  are  displayed  through  an  interface 
similar  to  the  analyzer  graphical  interface  used  by  THOR. 
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6J.  RUNTIME  OPERATION 

DMpost  must  be  run  from  the  directory  containing  the  top  level  or  work¬ 
ing  directed  of  the  design.  DMpost  will  create  a  subdirectory  in  the  woridng 
directory,  if  it  does  not  exist,  to  store  the  DMpost  and  simulation  files  for  THOR 
and  IRSZM. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  DMpost  is  a  UNIX  C-shell  script  and  is  controlled 
either  by  command  line  options  or  interactively  asks  for  required  parameters.  As 
with  most  LAGER  tools,  DMpost  records  all  runtime  information  produced  by 
DMpost  itself  or  by  any  tool  called  by  DMpost  and  saves  the  information  in  a 
log  file.  In  addition,  DMpost  informs  the  user  about  each  task  as  it  is  executing, 
which  is  helpful  in  monitoring  progress  on  large,  time-consuming  designs. 

To  locate  all  of  the  technology  and  configuration  files  used  by  the  different 
tools,  DMpost  uses  the  GetPath  mechanism  {nrovided  by  LAGER. 

6.3.1.  Organization 

The  input  to  DMpost  can  eith^  be  a  structurejnstance  view  or  a  physical 
view  of  a  design. 

Figure  6.2  shows  an  overview  on  the  organization  of  DMpost  for  a  design 
example  named  MyDesign.  Given  the  structurejnstance  view,  DMpost,  calls 
MakeThorSim  to  generate  the  MyDesign.csl  file  which  contains  the  net-list  and 
the  THOR  model  files.  Given  the  physical  view,  DMpost  uses  Magic  fw  further 
processing.  If  the  physical  representation  exists  only  in  OCT,  E»;post  converts 
the  physical  view  to  a  GIF  representation  which  is  readable  by  Magic.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Magic  files  already  exist,  DMpost  will  copy  all  Magic  files 
into  the  layout  directory.  This  forces  Magic  to  regenerate  all  extraction  files, 
making  sure  they  use  identical  technology  parameters.  Otherwise,  Magic  would 
use  already  created  extraction  files.  Once  the  extraction  files  are  generated. 
Magic  will  flatten  the  design  into  one  single  simulation  file  MyOesign.sim  in 
the  layout  directory. 

DMpost  is  also  capable  of  passing  commands  to  Magic  to  run  a  design 
rule  check  G^RC),  generate  a  GIF  file  »;cording  to  the  chosen  technology  and 
process  parameters,  or  start  Magic  interactively,  eventually  resulting  in  an 
updated  set  of  Magic  files. 
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6w3J.  User  Control 

The  commands  that  the  user  can  give  to  Dt4>o8t  can  be  divided  into  four 
categories. 

•  Options  to  specifying  the  desired  post-processing  operations. 

•  Commands  to  generating  THOR  simulation  files,  or  extracting  electri¬ 
cal  circuit  information  to  IRSIR 

•  Commands  to  enaUing  design  rule  check  to  verify  that  a  design  can  be 
fabricated. 

•  Commands  to  preparing  a  CIF  file,  and  format  a  request  to  MOSIS  to 
fafaicate  a  ch^. 

With  the  exception  of  running  Magic  and  preparing  for  MOSIS,  the 
options  may  be  used  in  any  combination  or  order.  If  no  options  are  given  then 
OMpost  will  extract  the  circuit,  perform  a  design  rule  check,  and  create  a  CIF 
file. 

DMpost  requires  the  user  to  specify  the  technology  used  for  post-process¬ 
ing.  The  minimum  feature  size  must  be  given  in  microns  per  lambda,  where  2 
lambda  corresponds  to  the  minimum  feature  width.  Presently,  0.6,  0.8,  1.0,  and 
l.S  microns  per  lambda  are  supported.  The  p-well,  n-well  or  generic  process  well 
type  must  also  be  defined,  where  the  lauer  allows  the  fabrication  vendor  to  decide 
which  well  type  should  be  used. 

Several  options  specify  where  the  files  generated  by  DMpost  are  placed. 
The  destinations  of  layout  files,  simulation  netHist  files,  and  run-time  diagnostic 
log  files  can  be  changed.  DMpost  can  be  run  in  verbose  mode,  to  provide  diag¬ 
nostics  to  the  user,  or  the  operations  can  be  previewed  without  actually  running 
any  tools.  Also,  to  save  space,  files  can  be  used  directly  from  libraries  where 
tqqrroiMiate,  and  post-processing  files  can  be  deleted  from  previous  post-process¬ 
ing  attempts.  Other  options  affect  THOR  model  generation,  such  as  disabling 
automatic  generation  of  the  analyzer.  This  is  useful  if  the  user  wants  to  explicitly 
control  the  generation  of  the  analyzer  or  an  alternative  user  interface. 

6.4.  SUMMARY 

DMpost  supports  designers  during  the  verification  phase.  From  behavioral 
simulation  through  submitting  a  fabrication  request,  DMpost  offers  a  consistent 
interface  to  each  application. 
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TimLager  is  a  hierarchical  tiler  which  exploits  the  feature  for  which 
VLSI  technology  is  well  suited  •  the  implementation  of  regular  arrays  of  subcells. 
It  is  a  general  purpose,  hierarchical  macrocell  layout  generator  that  is  used  to  gen- 
oate  parameterized  bit-slice  modules  such  as  adders,  registers,  multiplexers  and 
parameterized  array-based  modules  such  as  RAMs,  PLAs  and  ROMs.  TimLager 
assembles  the  layout  by  abutting  instances  of  leafcells,  which  are  the  lowest  level 
entities  seen  by  TimLager  and  represented  by  per  physical  views.  TimLager 
allows  high  level  control  over  construction  of  macrocells  through  its  tiling  speci¬ 
fication  language. 

A  key  characteristic  of  a  TimLager  macrocell  is  that  all  the  interconnec¬ 
tion  between  leafcells  is  made  through  abuunent  of  the  leafcells.  The  leafcell  lay¬ 
out  can  be  either  manually  designed  or  generated  from  the  macrocell  place  and 
route  tool,  Flint.  Since  TimLager  macrocells  are  assembled  by  plm^ement, 
leafcells  must  be  pitch-matched  and  no  routing  is  involved  in  the  macrocell  gen- 
aadon.  Hence,  the  area  and  p^ormance  of  the  macrocell  can  easily  be  jvedicted 
based  on  the  leafcell  charactoistics. 
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The  macrocells  produced  by  TimLager  can  be  connected  by  Flint  to 
other  datapath  blocks,  standard  cells,  or  TimLager  macrocells  to  generate  a 
macrocell  for  the  next  higher  level  in  the  design  hierarchy. 

7.1.  USER  INTERFACE 

To  generate  a  tiled  macrocell  with  TimLager,  two  distinct  sets  of  inputs 
must  be  provided.  The  first  is  the  leafcell  layouts  and  the  (parametrized)  tiling 
specification  for  the  generic  macrocell.  The  second  is  the  specific  macrocell  name 
and  parameter  values  for  a  macrocell  instance.  Usually,  a  TimLager  user  will 
(Hily  need  to  provide  the  second  set,  because  the  leafcell  layouts  and  tiling  speci¬ 
fication  for  the  generic  macrocell  are  already  designed  by  a  developer  and 
installed  into  the  TimLager  ceil  library. 

An  example  of  a  TimLager  macrocell  is  an  N-bit  latch.  The  general  block 
diagram  and  the  actual  layout  for  a  4-bit  macrocell  is  shown  in  Figure  7.1,  while 
the  SDL  description  of  the  black-box  view  is  given  in  Figure  7.5.  The  latch  leaf- 
cells  are  the  memory  cell,  latchcell,  and  the  control  signal  buffers  in  the  cell, 
latchctl.  A  tiling  specification  describes  how  the  leafcells  are  abutted  to  form  the 
N-bit  latch.  A  strength  of  TimLager  is  its  ability  to  allow  the  tiling  specification 
to  be  dependent  on  parameters.  In  this  example,  the  word  width,  Nbit,  is  the  only 
parameter,  as  shown  in  the  SDL  description.  To  have  TimLager  generate  a  4-bit 
macrocell,  the  user  needs  only  to  provide  the  specific  instance  name,  such  as 
“myjatch”,  and  the  Nbit  parameter  value,  4. 

A  PLA  (programmable  logic  array)  is  another  example  of  a  TimLager 
macrocell.  The  leafcells  for  this  macrocell  are  the  AND-OR  plane  cells  and  the 
input  and  ouq>ut  signal  drivers.  The  tiling  specification  describes  how  the  leaf- 
cells  are  abutted  to  form  the  AND-OR  plane  circuit  and  the  driver  circuits  that 
buffer  the  input  and  output  signals  to  and  from  the  AND-OR  plane.  The  parame¬ 
ters  are  the  bit  patterns  of  the  AND  and  OR  planes,  as  well  as  the  input  word  and 
output  word  width. 

7.2.  MACROCELL  DESIGN 
7.2.1.  Design  Flow 

The  design  flow  for  a  TimLager  maciocell  is  shown  in  Figure  7.2.  The 
developer  needs  to  determine  the  bl«;k-box  view  of  the  maciocell  (i.e.,  what  are 
the  I/O  terminals),  what  the  parameters  are,  what  set  of  leafcells  are  needed,  and 
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how  instances  of  the  leafcells  are  placed  to  compose  the  macrocell.  The  developer 
then  uses  this  specification  to  create  a  set  of  leafcell  layouts,  an  SDL  file  and  a  til¬ 
ing  procedure.  The  tiling  procedure  describes  how  the  macrocell  is  constructed 
from  the  leafcell  instances,  as  a  function  of  the  parameters. 

Once  the  basic  macrocell  design  is  complete,  TimLager  can  generate 
various  layout  instances,  given  the  instance  name  and  parameter  values  from  the 
user.  The  complete  set  of  inputs  to  TimLager,  one  from  the  developer  and  the 
other  from  the  user,  is  shown  in  Figure  7.2. 


Figure  7.2:  TimLager  design  flow 


To  actually  generate  a  macrocell  layout,  TimLager  reads  the  leafcell  lay¬ 
outs  in  the  Oct  physical  fcmnat,  and  loads  the  tiling  instructions  either  from  the 
structure  instance  view  or  the  .o  object  file  compiled  from  the  C  tiling  description. 
The  macrocell  instance  name  and  parameter  values  are  contained  in  the  structure 
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instance  view.  TimLager  can  be  invoked  manually  or  it  can  be  run  automatically 
through  DMoct. 

TimLager  produces  the  macrocell  and  its  subcell  layouts  in  two  possible 
formats:  the  OcT  physical  view  or  the  Magic  file  format  The  Magic  layout  files 
are  deposited  in  a  directory  called  “layout**  residing  in  the  current  working  direc¬ 
tory. 

The  rest  of  this  section  elaborates  on  the  various  phases  of  the  design  flow. 
122.  Leafcdl  Layout 

The  main  goal  at  the  leafcell  level  is  to  design  the  minimum  number  of 
leafcells  needed  to  form  the  macrocell.  Typically,  the  leafcell  layout  is  manually 
designed  with  the  layout  edittn*  Magic.  Instances  of  the  leafcrlls  can  be  over- 
li^ped,  rotated,  mirrored,  and  then  abutted  form  the  macrocell  array(s).  When 
array  dimensions  are  laige,  signal  lines  formed  by  connecting  common  signals 
among  leafcells  will  have  significant  load  capacitances,  and  this  must  be  given 
consideration  in  the  circuit  design  process.  For  some  applications,  the  rows  and 
columns  of  the  array  need  individual  control  circuits,  or  they  may  need  circuits 
that  interface  them  to  other  (external)  circuits.  In  all  these  cases,  the  developer 
also  needs  to  design  peripheral  leafcells  such  as  driver  and  latch  circuits.  Though 
not  mandatory,  an  efficient  design  style  is  to  constrain  control,  clock,  data,  and 
power  signal  lines  to  run  straight  through  the  entire  leafcell  so  that  they  connect 
upon  leafcell  abutment  to  form  the  global  line.  Metal  1  and  metal  2  lines  should 
run  mutually  perpendicularly  and  should  be  used  for  global  signals;  polysilicon 
lines  should  be  used  only  for  connections  local  to  the  leafcell.  The  total  area  of  a 
leafcell  layout  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  number  of  vias  in  it,  so  that  number 
should  be  minimized. 

The  leafcells  in  the  current  TimLager  cell  library  have  been  designed 
using  the  MOSIS  scalable  design  rules  and  are  compatible  with  minimum  channel 
lengths  of  0.8, 1.2, 1.6, 2.0  and  3.0  microns  (lambda  s  0.4, 0.6, 0.8, 1.0,  l.S). 

7.2 J.  Uling  Procedures 

The  tiling  procedure  instructs  TimLager  how  to  generate  the  macrocell 
layout  by  placing  and  abutting  (tiling)  leafcell  instances.  The  procedure  can  be 
written  in  the  C  programming  language  or  directly  in  SDL.  In  either  case,  the  user 
can  express  the  desired  design  hierarchy,  leafcell  tiling  dependency  on  parame¬ 
ters,  and  placement  transformations.  Both  specification  methods  are  described 
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Figure  7.3:  Placement  functions  (in  C)  or  properties  (in  SDL) 


here.  There  are  other  macrocell  generators  such  as  Mocha  C/u/7[Mayo86]  which 
allow  graphical  specification  of  the  macrocell  structure  in  terms  of  leafcell  lay¬ 
outs,  but  they  do  not  support  hierarchy,  which  is  essential  for  use  within  LAGER. 

C  Tiling  Method 

To  support  the  C  tiling  specification,  TimLager  provides  a  library  of 
placement  functions  used  for  procedural  tiling  of  leafcell  instances,  as  well  as 
parameter  access  functions  used  to  read  parameter  values  from  the  structure 
instance  view. 

The  two  placement  functions  AddrightO  and  AddupO  are  illustrated  in  Fig¬ 
ure  7.3.  TimLager  tiles  the  array  in  the  upward  direction  or  toward  the  right  of 
the  current  array  of  leafcells  already  tiled.  An  AddupO  performed  on  a  leafcell 
will  place  an  instance  (of  the  leafcell)  by  aligning  the  bottom  left  comer  of  the 
instance  with  the  top  left  comer  of  the  current  array.  Performing  an  AddrightO  on 
a  leafcell  will  place  an  instance  by  aligning  the  bottom  left  comer  of  the  instance 
with  the  bottom  right  comer  of  the  current  array.  In  Figure  7.1,  the  latch  is  a 
one-dimensional  vertical  array,  so  only  AddupO  is  nsed.  Both  the  AddupO  and 
AddrightO  functions  use  the  same  arguments.  The  syntax  of  the  two  functions 
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Addup (leaf eell_naine, [optional  argumenta],  END) 

Addright (leafcell_name, [optional  argumenta],  END) 

The  optional  arguments  OVERLAP,  MX,  MY,  R90,  R180,  R270,  [OFF- 
SETX,  integer],  [OFFSET Y,  integer],  specify  geometric  transformations  in  which 
the  leafcell  instance  is  overlapped,  mirrored,  rotated,  or  offset  when  it  is  placed. 
Optional  arguments  of  the  form  [TD,old_terminal_name,ALIAS.new_ter- 
minal.name,  INDEX,  integer]  allow  the  instance  terminal  names  to  be  aliased 
and  indexed  at  the  parent  level,  as  illustrated  by  the  latch  example.  Thus  the  ter¬ 
minal  names  on  the  leafcells  can  be  changed  arbitrarily  to  names  more  pertinent 
to  the  design  as  seen  at  the  top  level.  The  optional  arguments  NONE,  LEFT, 
RIGHT,  TOP,  BOTTOM,  indicate  which  sides  of  the  leafcells  have  terminals  that 
are  to  be  promoted  to  parent  terminals  of  the  macrocell. 

The  C  tiling  procedure  for  the  latch  example  of  Figure  7.1  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  7.4.  Even  numbered  latchcell  leafcell  instances  are  placed  without  geometric 
transformation,  and  odd-numbered  latchcell  instances  are  mirrored  about  the 
X-axis  as  specified  with  the  argument  MX.  All  the  latchcell  instances  have  input 
and  ouqrut  data  terminals  that  become  parent  terminals  under  aliased  and  indexed 
names,  IN  and  OUT,  respectively. 

AddupO  and  AddrightO  also  allow  optional  arguments  that  provide  a 
stretching  mechanism  to  pitch-match  one  macrocell  to  another,  and  a  mechanism 
for  adding  metal  feed-through  lines  between  cells.  These  options  are  useful  for 
optimization  of  higher  level  cells  that  are  constructed  from  multiple  TimLager 
cells.  In  particular,  these  features  are  used  in  the  datapath  optimization  tool,  dpp, 
as  discussed  in  Chapter  10. 

The  AddrightO  and  AddupO  functions  specify  how  cells  are  placed  relative 
to  cells  that  have  already  been  placed.  Hence  the  macrocell  structure  depends  on 
both  the  order  and  the  arguments  of  the  function  calls.  AddupO  and  AddrightO 
functions  can  be  embedded  in  for-loops  to  form  parameterized  array  structures. 
They  can  also  be  embedded  in  if-else  statements  to  make  conditional  choices  of 
which  cell  to  place  or  the  particular  geometric  transformation  to  apply.  This  is 
shown  in  the  latch  tiling  procedure,  where  the  parameter  is  Nbit.  The  fw-  loop  is 
controlled  by  NMt  so  that  instances  of  the  leafcell  latchcell  are  tiled  Nbit  times. 
Inside  the  loop,  the  if-else  statements  select  the  MX  geometric  transformation  for 
odd-numbered  Uuchcells,  and  no  mirroring  ftx  even-numbered  latchcells. 
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/* 

*  latch. c:  tiling  procedure  for  an  N-bit  latch. 

*/ 

•Include  "TlmLager .h* 
latch  () 

{ 

int  ijNblt; 

Nblt-Getparamt'Nblt") ; 

Open_newa«l].  (Read  (''name") ) ; 

/* 

*  tiling  procedure 
*/ 

/*  addup  control  leafcell  */ 

Addup('‘latchctl'', BOTTOM, TD,  ’‘Id", ALIAS,  "LD", 

TD,  "phi 1", ALIAS,  "PHIl", 

TD,  '‘phi2",  ALIAS,  '‘PHI2",  END)  ; 
/*  addup  one-bit  latch  leafcella  */ 
for(l-0;i<Nbit;i++) { 
if  ((i«2)  --  0) 

Add»q>('"latchcell",RIGHT|LEFT,  TD, '“in",ALIAS, ’‘IN", 
INDEX, i,TD, "out", ALIAS, "OUT", INDEX, i, END) ; 

else 

Addup ( " 1 at chcel 1 ",  RIGHT  I  LEFT , MX , TD , " i n" , ALIAS , 
"IN", INDEX, i,TD, "out", ALIAS, "OUT", INDEX, i, END) ; 

) 

Cles«_neiroell  ()  ; 


Figure  7.4:  C  tiling  procedure  for  latch  macrocell 


For  complex  macrocells,  it  may  be  desirable  to  introduce  additional  levels 
of  hierarchy  in  the  tiling  procedure.  This  means  that  the  subblocks  are  created 
which  in  turn  are  tiled  to  form  the  top  level  layout  To  exj^ess  hierarchical  layout, 
the  devel(q>er  writes  the  tiling  procedure  for  each  individual  block  layout  as  a  C 
function,  and  calls  them  in  such  an  order  so  that  the  subblocks  have  been  gener¬ 
ated  before  we  use  them  at  a  higher  level. 

Each  of  the  subblock  tiling  procedures  must  call  the  Opmi.newcell 
{blockjiame)  library  function  for  TimLager  to  start  placement  at  the  lowm’-left 
comet  (0,0)  for  the  block  named,  btockjuune.  The  end  of  the  block  tiling  proce- 
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;  latch. sdl  :  top-level  SDL  file  for  latch. 

(parent-cell  latch) 

(parameters  Nblt) 

(layout-generator  TimLager) 

(net  in  (width  Nblt)  ((parent  IN))) 

(net  out  (width  Nblt)  ( (parent  OUT) ) ) 

(net  Id  ( (parent  LD) ) ) 

(net  phil  ( (patent  PHIl) ) ) 

(net  phi2  ((parent  PHI2))) 

(net  Vdd  ( (parent  Vdd) ) ) 

(net  GND  ( (parent  GND) ) ) 

(end-sdl) 

Figure  7.S:  Top-level  SDL  for  latch  macrocell 

dure  must  call  the  Close.newcellQ  library  function  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
block  tiling  |H^ocedure.  The  latch  tiling  procedure  shows  the  use  of  these  two  nec¬ 
essary  library  functions. 

For  DMoct  to  integrate  a  TimLager  into  a  larger  design,  the  developer 
must  create  an  SDL  file  which  specifies  the  black-box  I/O-terminal  view  of  the 
macrocell  and  the  macrocell  parameters.  Hierarchical  tiling  procedures  need  only 
be  accompanied  by  a  single  SDL  file  for  the  top-level.  The  top-level  SDL  file  for 
the  latch  example  is  shown  in  Figure  7.S. 

The  tiling  procedure  for  each  macrocell  is  compiled  and  stored  in  its  own 
directory  of  the  cell  library,  along  with  associated  Oct  physical  view  of  the  leaf- 
cells.  At  run  time  TimLager  dynamically  links  the  required  procedure  and  exe¬ 
cutes  it.  The  parameter  values  are  read  from  the  structurejnstance  view  and  a 
physical  view  is  generated  for  the  macrocell  layout. 

SDL  Tiling  Method 

The  macrocell  developer  can  also  describe  the  complete  tiling  procedure  in 
with  the  SDL  language.  In  this  specification  method,  the  SDL  for  the  top-level 
macrocell  gives  the  black-box  view,  and  it  also  describes  how  lower  level  blocks 
ot  leafcell  instances  are  geometrically  transformed  and  placed  to  fmm  an  array. 
The  SDL  file  for  any  lower  level  block  describes  in  turn  its  black-box  view  and 
tiling  procedure.  Finally,  the  thoe  must  be  an  SDL  file  for  each  individual  le<rf- 
cell  type,  showing  the  black-box  view  of  that  leafcell.  Hio'archical  description 
and  parameter  access  are  natural  features  of  SDL,  as  is  promoting  a  leafcell  termi- 
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nal  to  a  parent  terminal  of  the  macrocell.  Also,  loop  and  conditional  procedure 
control  is  provided  by  SDL  LightLisp  expressions.  In  the  top  level  SDL  tile,  a 
“-s’*  flag  must  be  specified  for  the  layout-generator  TimLager.  The  flag  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  tiling  procedure  information  is  given  in  the  structurejnstance  view 
of  the  macrocell. 

The  SDL  tiling  procedure  for  the  latch  example  appears  in  Figure  7.6.  The 
individual  leafcell  SDLs  are  not  shown.  To  describe  the  equivalent  of  AddupO 
and  AddrightO  placement,  the  user  attaches  X  and  Y  properties  to  each  leafcell 
instance,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  7.6.  The  X  or  Y  property  takes  on  an  integer 
value  or  an  expression  that  evaluates  to  an  integ^.  Note  that  the  X  and  Y  proper¬ 
ties  specify  the  absolute  position  of  the  instance,  as  opposed  AddrightO  and 
AddupO.  which  place  the  instance  relative  to  the  instances  that  have  already  been 
placed.  The  top  and  block  level  SDLs  are  most  conveniently  written  in  the  pinlist 
style  (as  opposed  to  the  netlist  style),  since  placement  properties  can  then  be  con¬ 
veniently  attached  to  each  instance  as  it  occurs. 

For  the  latch  example,  no  X  i^perty  is  required  for  the  latchcell  instances, 
since  they  are  tiled  in  the  vertical  direction  only.  Also  note  that  the  order  of  decla¬ 
ration  of  instances  does  not  affect  the  placement.  SDL  is  a  non-procedural  lan¬ 
guage,  and  all  the  entire  text  of  the  SDL  file  is  read  before  any  action  is  taken.  To 
iq>ply  geometric  transformations,  the  user  can  attach  T  properties  to  any  leafcell 
instance.  A  T  property  can  take  one  of  the  values:  “NONE”,  ”MX”,  ”MY”, 
”R90".  "R180”,  ”R270”.  ”MXR90”,  ”MYR90”.  Also,  the  developer  can  rename 
terminals  by  placing  an  ALIAS  property  on  the  terminal.  The  new  terminal  name 
and  must  then  be  used  to  refer  to  that  terminal  at  the  next  level  of  the  SDL  hierar¬ 
chy. 

C  Tiling  versus  SDL  Tiling 

Originally,  TimLager  supported  only  C  language  tiling  procedures.  The  C 
language  offers  the  macrocell  developer  powerful  constructs  that  can  be  used  to 
describe  complex  and  detailed  tiling  procedures.  However,  this  method  did  not 
support  timestamp  checking  of  individual  blocks  and  leafcells  in  a  hiomchical 
macrocell.  Since  the  use  of  SDL  already  had  automatic  timestamp  checking  and 
naturally  provided  all  the  non-placement  and  transformation  features  that  the  C 
descrqttion  provided,  SDL  was  enhanced  with  the  X,Y,  and  T  property  options  to 
siqqtort  tiling  tasks. 
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; latch. sdl:  top-level  SDL  and  tiling  procedure  for  latch. 

« 

(parent-cell  latch) 

(layout-generator  "TimLager  -s") 

;  go  through  structure_instance  view  to  get  tiling  info! 
(parameters  Nbit); 

;  -  top-level  view  of  latch  macrocell  - 

(instance  parent  ( 

(IN  IN  (width  Nbit)) 

(OUT  OUT  (width  Nbit)) 

(LD  LD) 

(PHIl  PHIl) 

(PHI2  PHI2) 

(Vdd  Vdd) 

(GND  GND)  ) ) 

;  ” — —  pinlist  and  tiling  procedure  - — - - 

;  addup  control  leafcell 
(subcell 

(latchctl  ((CTRL  (TO))  )  )  ) 

(Instance  CTRL  { 

(Id  LD) 

(Vdd  Vdd) 

(GND  GND) 

(phil  PHIl) 

(phi2  PHI2) 

)) 

;  addup  one-bit  latch  leaf cells 
(dotimes  (1  Nbit) 

(subcell  (latchcell  ( (lATCH  (cond  (evenp  i)  ) 

(Y  (+  i  D)  )))) 

(subcell  (latchcell  ((LATCH  (cond  (oddp  i)) 

(Y  (+  i  D)  (T  '"MX"))  ))) 

(instance  LATCH  ( 

(in  IN  (term-base  i)  (net-base  i)) 

(out  OUT  (term-base  i)  (net-base  i))) 


Figure  7.6:  SDL  tiling  procedure  for  the  latch  macrocell 
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Besides  automatically  gaining  the  timestamp  checking  ciqtability,  the  mac- 
locell  develq;ier  can  easily  instnict  TimLager  to  tile  leafcells  that  are  actually 
macrocells  produced  by  Flint.  In  this  case,  the  develops  can  succinctly  write 
the  black-box  view  of  a  macrocell  and  a  simide  tiling  procedure  all  in  one  file. 

The  cost  of  using  the  SDL  for  tiling  procedure  specification  is  in  layout 
generation  speed.  The  extra  expense  over  using  C  tiling  procedures  is  incurred 
during  generation  of  the  macroceU  stnicturejnstance  view  from  the 
structure.master  view.  Using  a  C  tiling  iwocedufe,  TimLager  dynamically  loads 
the  .o  tiling  procedure,  and  then  runs  the  tiling.  When  SDL  tiling  procedure  are 
used,  stnicturejnstance  views  are  generated  for  each  leafcell  type  (recall  that 
each  leafcell  type  has  an  SDL)  before  TimLager  can  actually  perform  tiling.  If  a 
macrocell  design  includes  many  leafcell  types  or  the  tiling  procedure  includes 
many  control  loops,  the  stnicturejnstance  view  generation  time  is  significant 
compared  to  the  actual  TimLager  run  time. 

For  simple  macrocell  array  structures,  with  few  leafcell  types,  it  is  often 
easier  to  use  the  SDL  tiling  method.  For  large  himarchical  macrocell  designs,  it 
can  be  better  to  use  the  C  tiling  method  or  a  mix  of  SDL  and  C  tiling.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  develqier  could  write  a  C  function  for  complex  and  detailed  tiling  of 
lower  level  blocks  from  leafcells.  Then,  the  placement  of  the  blocks  fm  the  over¬ 
all  macrocell  could  be  described  one  top  level  SDL  file,  along  with  the  macrocell 
black-box  view. 

13.  TILER  TECHNIQUES  AND  ALGORITHMS 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  sections,  the  heart  of  TimLager  is  a  small  set 
of  C  functions  that  give  relative  placement  instructions  for  tiling  leafcells  and 
subblocks,  both  collectively  referred  to  as  subcells  in  this  section.  The  routines 
Open_newcell(),  AddrightQ,  AddupO.  and  Close.newcellQ  are  called  to  produce 
the  layout  of  the  design.  The  same  routines  are  called  when  using  SDL  tiling,  but 
in  this  case  they  are  called  from  inside  TimLager  itself  instead  of  explicitly  in  a 
developer-supplied  C  function. 

Several  characteristics  are  required  of  subcells  that  are  to  be  tiled.  The  cells 
are  tiled  so  that  adjacent  cells  automatically  abut,  without  requiring  specific  trans¬ 
lation  information.  This  tessellation  of  cells  is  guided  by  the  tiling  boxes  of  each 
cell.  By  default,  the  tiling  box  is  the  bounding  box  of  all  the  layout  geometries.  In 
many  cases,  howev^,  there  are  geometries  extending  beyond  the  desired  tiling 
box,  so  the  developer  may  give  a  qiecific  tiling  box  by  placing  the  label  “obox”  in 
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Figure  7.7:  The  two  tiling  boxes  maintained  by  TimLager 


a  Magic  design  file,  or  the  “OVERLAP”  layer  in  an  OCT  physical  view.  This  is 
often  useful  in  CMOS  designs,  where  space  can  be  saved  by  sharing  wells  and 
contacts  on  the  boundary  of  adjacent  subcells. 

The  developer  may  specify  that  either  the  bounding  boxes  or  the  OVER¬ 
LAP  boxes  of  adjacent  cells  should  abut.  To  support  both  alternatives,  Tim¬ 
Lager  maintains  two  current  tiling  location  coordinates,  one  for  the  OVERLAP 
box  and  another  for  the  bounding  box.  The  locations  designate  where  the  lower 
left-hand  coordinate  of  the  next  subcell  can  be  placed.  If  the  developer  specifies 
the  OVERLAP  option  in  the  AddupO  or  AddrightQ  function,  the  OVERLAP 
coordinates  are  used,  otherwise  the  bounding  boxes  are  aligned  (default). 

TimLager  maintains  simultaneously  a  bounding  box  and  an  OVERLAP 
box  for  the  cell  under  construction,  both  of  which  contain  all  of  the  respective 
bounding  and  OVERLAP  boxes  of  subceils  (see  Figure  7.7).  These  boxes  are 
updated  following  each  AddupO  or  AddrightQ  call,  along  with  the  current  tiling 
location  pointers.  AddupO  AddrightQ  are  identical,  except  that  the  AddupQ 
function  resets  the  next  OVERLAP  box  tiling  point  to  the  tq>-left  comer  of  the 
current  OVERLAP  box,  and  similarly  updates  the  bounding  box  tiling  point. 
AddupO  tuifi  AddrightO  both  call  a  mwe  general  routine  that  performs  the  actual 
tiling. 
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When  a  subcell  is  tiled,  the  tiling  box  of  the  subcell  is  transformed  accord¬ 
ing  to  AddupO  ot  AddrightO  command  arguments.  The  resulting  tiling  box  is 
then  translated  so  that  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  tiling  box  lies  on  the 
appropriate  current  tiling  location. 

The  terminals  of  a  subcell  can  be  promoted  to  the  next  level  of  hierarchy  if 
(and  only  if)  they  are  on  the  boundary  (bounding  box  or  OVERLAP  box)  of  the 
cell.  To  be  promoted,  they  must  also  be  declared  as  parent  terminals  in  the  SDL 
file. 

If  a  C  routine  is  used  for  the  tiling,  each  call  to  AddupO  or  AddrightO  must 
specify  which  terminals  (if  any)  should  be  promoted.  Each  call  has  the  form 
Addup  (subcellname,  termsidemask,  <other  arguments>,  END).  The  termside- 
mask  is  an  integer  which  specifies  the  sides  of  the  subcell  from  which  terminals 
should  be  promoted.  The  macro  NONE  or  any  bitwise-OR  combination  of  the 
macros  LEFT,  RIGHT.  TOP,  BOTTOM  can  be  used  It  is  also  possible  to  specify 
by  name  exactly  which  terminals  to  promote  (on  any  side) 

AddupO  and  AddrightO  can  also  take  TD  (terminal  data)  arguments  speci¬ 
fying  that  any  given  terminal  be  renamed  (aliased)  and  possibly  indexed  when 
promoted.  The  alias  specified  must  cmrespond  to  a  terminal  declared  in  the  SDL 
file.  The  format  of  a  TD  specification  is  Addup(...,  TD,  old_terminal_name, 
ALIAS,  new_terminal_name,  INDEX,  integer,...).  The  INDEX  argument,  if  any, 
will  be  appended  to  the  new  terminal  name  inside  square  brackets  following  the 
terminal  name.  This  conforms  with  lager  bus  naming  conventions. 

If  the  SDL  tiling  method  is  used,  the  terminals  of  a  subcell  instance  are 
promoted  to  the  tiled  design  only  if  they  connect  to  a  formal  or  “parent”  terminal 
in  the  structurejnstance  view,  through  a  net.  The  parent  terminal  name  in  the 
structurejnstance  view  is  given  to  the  t^minal  in  the  layout  This  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  unambiguously  defining  terminal  names,  without  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  terminal  in  the  subcell.  Also,  the  structurejnstance  view  may  be  generated  by 
a  tool  other  than  DMoct  as  long  as  it  conforms  to  the  LAGER  policy,  so  that  tiling 
commands  can  be  created  or  modified  by  structure-ivocessors. 

When  tiling  according  to  a  C  routine,  TlmLager  uses  the  Getpath  file 
search  mechanism  to  find  the  files  containing  the  tiling  routine  and  the  leafceils. 
The  Getpath  keyword  TimLager.o  in  the  lager  file  delimits  a  list  of  directo¬ 
ries  to  search  for  TlmLager  tiling  routines.  This  list  is  usually  machine-depen¬ 
dent,  since  the  “.o”  files  are  created  for  each  machine. 
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Figure  7.8:  TimLager  cell  library  oiganization 


7.4.  CELL  LIBRARY 
7.4.1.  Library  Organization 

Figure  7.8  shows  the  directory  organization  of  the  main  TimLager  cell 
library.  The  library  consists  of  individual  directories  for  each  macrocell,  located 
under  the  blocks  directory.  Every  macrocell  is  represented  in  the  library  by  a 
top-level  SDL  and  a  C  tiling  procedure,  or  by  one  or  more  SDL  files  that  also  con¬ 
tain  the  tiling  procedure.  Each  SDL  file  has  a  corresponding  structure  master 
view.  The  leafcell  directory  contains  the  physical  leafcell  layouts  in  Magic  for¬ 
mat  and  Oct  physical  format  The  THOR  directory  contains  THOR  behavioral 
models  for  functional  simulation.  Current  LAGER  cell  library  policy  places  the 
machine  independent  files  and  OCT  views  in  the  blocks  directory,  while  the 
machine-dependrat  .o  files  reside  in  a  separate  generators  directory. 

The  organizational  structure  of  files  for  a  TimLager  macrocell  allows  a 
“family”  of  macrocells  to  be  conveniently  placed  in  one  macrocell  directory. 
Macrocells  are  considered  a  family  if  they  serve  the  same  type  of  function  and 
share  leafcells.  For  example,  a  PLA  macrocell  and  FSM  macrocell  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  with  the  same  input  and  ouq}ut  plane  leafcells,  but  need  different  I/O  leaf- 
cells  on  the  border  of  the  main  array  (the  FSM  will  need  latches).  In  one  generic 
directory,  the  individual  SDL,  structure.master  view,  and  C  descriptions  reside 
along  with  a  common  leafcell  directory  that  contains  leafcells  that  are  shared  by 
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both  ^pes  of  macrocells,  and  along  with  other  leafcell  directories  that  contain 
leafcells  specific  to  one  of  the  macrocell  types. 

Ihble  7.1  lists  the  macrocells  currently  installed  in  the  main  TimLager 
cell  library.  All  but  one  are  parameterized  array-type  cells  that  serve  PLA.  mem¬ 
ory,  or  I/O  pad  functions.  Clock  is  just  a  single  leafcell  but  still  is  closer  to  the 
TimLager  design  paradigm  than  to  the  standard  cell  or  datapath  libraries.  Tim¬ 
Lager  cells  designed  for  datapaths  are  stored  in  a  separate  dpp  library,  as  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  10.  The  TimLager. kappa  library  contains  special  purpose 
macrocells  for  the  kappa  processor.  These  three  libraries  represent  the  Tim¬ 
Lager  macrocells  {M-ovided  as  part  of  the  standard  LAGER  distribution.  Users 
can  create  their  own  TimLager  libraries  to  complement  the  standard  libraries. 

7.4  Extending  The  Library 

In  the  case  that  the  macrocells  provided  by  the  TimLager  cell  library  do 
not  meet  the  particular  functional  or  performance  requirements  of  a  user’s  appli¬ 
cation,  the  LAGER  library  management  philosophy  allows  the  user  to  design  and 
install  their  own  macrocells.  The  guidelines  presented  here  apply  specifically  to 
the  main  TimLager  library  cells.  Guidelines  fmr  datapath  cells  appear  in  Chapter 
10. 

The  user  may  extend  the  TimLager  library  by  putting  the  new  macrocell 
design  in  either  the  main  TimLager  library  directory  or  in  a  directory  outside  of 
the  LAGER  directories.  Either  way,  the  user  should  follow  the  directory  organiza¬ 
tion  presented  in  the  previous  sectimi.  If  the  user  or  developer  prefers,  all  the  files 
and  views  including  the  .o  files  for  a  macrocell  may  reside  in  one  directory.  The 
user’s  lager  file  should  be  updated  to  contain  the  names  of  any  such  additional 
directories. 

The  leafcell  layout  files  are  called  leafname.mag.  The  C  tiling  procedure 
must  be  named  macrocell.c,  where  macrocell  is  the  name  of  the  new  macrocell. 
To  use  the  TimLager  C  function  library,  it  is  only  necessary  to  include  a  header 
file  TimLager.  h  at  the  beginning  of  the  macroce/I.c  file. 

After  installing  all  Magic,  SDL  and  C  files,  the  user  must  create  the 
structure.master  view  (by  running  DMoct),  the  tiling  .o  file  (by  running  the  C 
compiler)  and  the  OcT  physical  views  (by  running  mdg2oct  on  each  Magic 
leafcell  file).  At  this  point,  the  user  can  run  DMoct  and  TimLager  to  generate 
instances  of  the  new  macrocell.  To  complete  the  installation,  the  developer  should 
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macrocell 

purpos^parameters 

pla 

ProgrammaUe  logic  amy.  Implemenu  the  input  and  output  planet  of 
a  truth  table.  Maciocell  parametert  are  the  bit-pattern  of  the  planet. 

fsm 

Thit  it  the  pla  macrocell  with  input  and  output  latcbet.  Can  be  uted  at 
a  finite  ttate  machine. 

ramST 

Dynamic  RAM  with  t^onal  ROM  locationt.  Macrocell  parametert 
are  the  word  lize,  memory  capacity,  and  ROM  addrettet  and  ccn- 

tenii. 

dpram 

Dual-port  RAM.  Macrocell  parametert  are  the  word  lize  and  memory 
capacity. 

fifo 

Static  firtt-in-firtt-out  ttack.  MacroceU  parameters  are  the  word  size, 
memory  capacity  and  flag  option. 

latch 

Clocked  semi-dynamic  latch  with  load  control.  Macrocell  parameter 
it  the  word  size.  Used  only  for  non-daupath  designs. 

clock 

TWo-phase  non-overlapping  dock  generator.  No  parameters. 

scpads 

I/O  pads  for  CMOS  technology.  The  cell  library  provides  a  set  of  pads 
forSmicron,  2niicton,  l.fimicron  and  1.2micron  feature  sizes.  Each  set 
consists  of  a  variety  of  leafceU  pads  induding  input,  output,  Vdd, 

GND,  Comer, ...  type  pads.  To  generate  the  chip  pad  frame,  appropri¬ 
ate  pad  leafcells  ate  lUed  in  a  tow  by  TimLager  to  form  a  side  of  the 
frame.  Scpads  library  does  not  provide  a  top-level  SDL.  The  user 
writes  a  SDL  tiling  procedure  specifically  for  each  application. 

Table  7.1:  Examine  MacrocellsinTimLager  Cell  Library 


create  THOR  functional  models,  as  well  as  documentatimi  in  textual  and  sche¬ 
matic  form.  For  example,  the  documentation  for  the  latch  example  is  shown  in 
figure  7.9. 
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MACROCELL-NAME  latch 
SYNOPSIS 

The  latch  macrocell  is  an  n-bit  clocked  semi-dynamic  register. 
INTERFACE 

Input  Terminals:  INft], 

Ou^ut  Terminals:  OUTfi],  <=0,1,..., width- 1. 

Control  Terminals:  LD.  LD=load. 

Clocks:  PHIl  and  PHI2  for  two  phase  non-overlapping  clock  sig¬ 
nal. 

PARAMETERS 

width  -  number  of  bits  stored  in  latch 
DESCRIPTION 

The  n-bit  width  data  is  written  into  the  latch  at  the  IN[i}  terminals 
and  is  read  out  at  the  OUTfi]  terminals.  To  write,  the  LD  control 
signal  should  be  1;  during  read,  the  LD  signal  should  be  0.  Each 
storage  cell  (contained  in  the  leafceU  latchcell)  in  the  n-bit  latch 
is  clocked  by  PHIl,  PHI2,  and  their  complements,  and  each  cell 
is  controlled  by  LD  and  its  complement.  The  complements  are 
generated  locally  in  a  separate  cell  (contained  in  the  leafcell 
latchctl). 

SIZE 

leafcell:  W  =  164  lambda,  H  =  49  lambda 
maciocell:  W  =  164  lambda,  H  =  (49*  width  +  64) 
PERFORMANCE 

A  10-bit  latch  has  beat  fabricated  on  a  3  micron  run,  and  its  func¬ 
tionality  and  pCTfoimance  verified  at  20MHz. 

LAYOUT-GENERATOR  TunUger 
FILES  latch.sdl,  latch.c 

Figure  7.9:  Documentation  for  Latch  Macrocell 


7 SUMMARY 

Among  the  LAGER  ensemble  of  layout  generation  tools,  TimLager  sup¬ 
ports  the  tiled  layout  design  style.  Starting  from  a  parameterized  tiling  procedure 
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and  associated  leafcell  layouts  (from  the  cell  library),  and  from  the  user-specified 
parameter  values,  the  tool  constructs  bit-sliced  or  arrayed  macrocells  by  leafcell 
abutment.  The  tiling  procedure  is  a  structural  specification  of  the  macrocell  in 
terms  of  placement  of  leafcell  instances,  and  can  be  described  either  in  C  or  SDL. 
Since  there  is  no  routing  involved  in  the  macrocell  generation,  the  user  can  easily 
and  accurately  predict  macrocell  area  and  performance  from  knowledge  of  the 
pre-designed  leafcells,  and  use  the  predictions  to  make  higher  level  design  deci¬ 
sions. 

lypical  circuit  layouts  generated  by  TimLager  are  datapath  stages  in  the 
bit-slice  design  style,  rows  of  I/O  pads,  static  or  dynamic  RAMs,  ROMs,  PLAs, 
and  crossbar  switches.  For  macrocells  that  have  relatively  simple  structure  and 
parameters,  such  as  the  memory  circuits  and  I/O  pads,  TimLager  is  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  However,  some  macrocells  such  as  datapaths  (complex  structure)  and  PLAs 
(complex  parameters)  are  generated  with  the  assistance  of  strui  ture  processors. 
LAGER  provides  the  structure  processors  dpp  for  datapaths  and  plagen  for 
PLAs.  dpp  takes  care  of  the  routing  between  stages  of  the  datapath,  whereas 
TimLager  itself  only  tiles  each  separate  datapath  stage,  plagen  allows  the 
specification  of  PLAs  at  a  high  level  and  translates  the  specification  into  the  low- 
level  inplane  and  outplane  parameters  used  by  TimLager . 


REFERENCES: 


[Mayo86]  R.  Mayo.  Mocha  Chip:  A  System  for  the  Graphical  Design  of  VLSI  Module  Genera¬ 
tors.  IEEE  International  Conference  on  Computer  Aided  Design,  1986. 
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One  of  the  most  efficient  ways  to  implement  random  logic  is  through  the 
use  of  standard  cells.  For  this  puipo.se,  LAGER  contains  a  cell  library  of  standard 
cells  along  with  logic  synthesis  and  place-and-route  tools.  The  standard  cells  can 
be  used  to  create  blocks  of  random  logic  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
LAGER  library  blocks  (datapath  blocks  from  the  dpp  library  and/or  special-pur¬ 
pose  tiled  macro  cells  from  the  TimLager  library),  or  the  design  can  consist 
solely  of  standard  cells.  When  creating  a  standard  cell  design,  the  user  can  explic¬ 
itly  specify  the  standard  cell  netlist,  or  synthesize  the  standard  cell  netlist  from  a 
high-level  description. 

8.1.  SPEanCATION 

One  method  for  specifying  a  standard  ceil  design  in  LAGER  is  explicitly  to 
specify  the  netlist  as  an  SDL  file.  Figure  8.1  shows  a  schematic  of  a  simple 
decoder  built  using  standard  cells.  The  SDL  file  which  describes  the  decoder  is 
also  included  in  Figure  8.1.  The  components  invflOl  and  nanf211  are  cells  from 
the  standard  '";11  library.  The  statement  (layout -generator  stdcell)  in  the 
SDL  file  causes  DMoct  to  use  the  stdcell  script  to  produce  the  layout  for  this 
design. 
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When  using  an  SDL  file  for  a  standard  cell  design,  the  user  can  control  two 
characteristics  of  the  layout:  The  terminal  edge  placement  and  the  number  of 
rows.  A  TERM_EDGE  property  defined  ftw  a  terminal  instructs  the  Stdcell 
program  to  bring  that  terminal  to  the  specified  edge  of  the  layout.  If  the  TER- 


(parent-cell  decode  (SIVMASTER  ‘decode')  ) 

; Stdcell  is  layout  generator  for  standard  cell  designs 
(layout-generator  Stdcell) 


(subcells 

(nanf211  (nO  nl))  (invflOl  iO)  ;cell  declaration 

) 

;Note  that  leafcells  Vdd/GND  terminals  are  not 
;  included  in  the  Vdd/GND  nets 
(instance  iO  (  (A1  S)  (O  S_b)  )) 

(instance  nO  (  (B1  EN)  (A1  S_b)  (02  SO)  )) 

(instance  nl  (  (B1  S)  (A1  EN)  (02  SI)  )) 

(instance  parent  ( 

((terminal  S  (TERM_EDGE  TOP)  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  S) 

( (terminal  EN  (TERM_EDGE  TOP)  (DIRECTION  INPUT) )  EN) 
((terminal  SO  (TERM_EDGE  BOTTOM)  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT))  SO) 
((terminal  Si  (TERM_EDGE  BOTTOM)  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT))  SI) 

( (terminal  Vdd  (TERMTYPE  SUPPLY) )  Vdd) 

( (terminal  GND  (TERMTYPE  GROUND) )  GND) 

)) 

Figure  8.1:  Standard  Cell  example  with  schematic  and  associated  SDL  file. 
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M.EDGE  property  is  not  specified,  then  the  terminal  is  routed  to  a  randomly  cho¬ 
sen  edge.  The  number  of  rows  can  also  be  specified. 

When  writing  SDL  files  for  a  standard  cell  design,  two  special  rules  must 
be  followed.  Tlie  first  rule  concerns  hierarchical  design.  The  Stdcell  layout 
generator  expects  a  flattened  netlist  of  standard  cells.  The  user  may  create  a  hier¬ 
archy  of  SDL  files  to  describe  a  standard  cell  design,  but  if  so  must  also  direct  the 
DMoct  program  (in  the  top  level  SDL  file)  to  flatten  the  hierarchy  before  passing 
the  structurejnstance  view  to  the  Stdcell  program  for  layout  generation. 

The  second  rule  concerns  the  Vdd  and  GND  terminals.  Note  that  in  the 
decoder  example,  the  Vdd  and  GND  terminals  of  the  individual  cells  are  not 
included  in  the  Vdd  and  GND  net  statements.  This  is  because  the  Vdd  and  GND 
terminals  of  the  individual  cells  are  automatically  connected  via  abutment  when¬ 
ever  a  row  of  standard  cells  are  generated.  Thus  there  is  no  need  to  include  these 
Vdd/GND  terminals  in  explicit  nets.  In  fact,  specifying  these  terminals  in 
Vdd/GND  nets  will  cause  the  layout  generator  to  attempt  to  route  these  nets  and 
will  cause  an  erroneous  layout  to  be  generated.  It  is  necessary  to  specify  parent 
Vdd  and  GND  terminals  for  the  entire  design,  hence  two  TERMINAL  statements 
defining  Vdd  and  GND  terminals  are  included  in  the  SDL  file. 


Combinatjonal 

Block 

synthesized  by 
BDS 


State 

/ 

FBp- 

T 

flops 

PresentState 

Outputs 


NextState 


Figure  8.2:  Finite  State  Machine  Example 


8.2.  RANDOM  LOGIC  SYNTHESIS 

Standard  cell  logic  can  alternatively  be  synthesized  from  a  high-level  spec¬ 
ification  in  the  BDS  language  [Segal90].  The  BDS  file  is  translated  by  the 
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start  state  entered  on  Reset;  Win,  Draw  states  exited  only  on 
Reset 

Inputs:  Start  -  starts  game 

PlayerReady  -  indicates  when  player  move  is  ready 
Position  Full  -  selected  position  by  player  is 
already  full 

Board  Full  -  no  empty  spaces  remain  on  board 
Outputs:  LoadPMove  -  write  player  move  to  board 

LoadCMove  -  write  computer  move  to  board 
Win  -  indicates  that  the  computer  has  won 
Draw  -  indicates  that  the  computer  has  drawn 
Always  results  in  a  win  or  draw  for  the  computer 

Figure  8.3;  State  Diagram  for  Hc-Hic-Toe  Player 

BDSYN  program  into  BLIP  format  (B^keley  Logic  Interchange  Format)  which 
is  then  handed  to  the  misli  ivogram  for  logic  optimization  and  technology  map¬ 
ping  (Mito  the  standard  cell  library  [Brayton87].  This  sequence  of  steps  is  pack¬ 
aged  into  a  single  shell  script  called  Bcls2stdcell,  which  the  us«  can  specify 
as  a  structurc'processor  in  the  SDL  file. 
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One  use  for  the  logic  synthesis  capability  is  to  synthesize  finite  state 
machines.  Figtire  8.3  shows  a  generic  finite  state  machine.  A  BDS  description  can 
be  used  to  synthesize  the  combinational  logic  block.  SDL  files  are  then  used  to 
define  the  formal  terminals  for  the  logic  block  and  connect  the  terminals  to  the 
state  flip-flops.  Figure  8.3  shows  the  state  diagram  for  a  finite  state  machine  that 
implements  the  control  for  a  tic-tac-toe  player.  Figure  8.4  shows  the  BDS  file 
which  specifies  the  logic  part  of  this  finite  state  machine.  Note  that  in  the  BDS 
description,  we  specify  default  values  for  ou^uts.  The  synthesized  logic  will  pro¬ 
duce  these  default  output  values  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  effect  of  default 
values  can  be  seen  in  the  WIN_STATE,  where  the  WIN  output  is  asserted  but 
nothing  is  stated  about  the  NextState  outputs.  The  default  assignment  of  “Next- 
Sute  =  PresentState”  indicates  that  by  default  the  machine  will  stay  in  the  WIN_- 
STATE.  WIN_STATE  can  only  be  exited  by  asserting  the  asynchronous  reset  to 
the  state  flip-flops. 

Figure  8.S  shows  the  SDL  wrapper  file  used  to  interface  the  BDS  descrip¬ 
tion  to  LAGER.  Note  that  the  structure-processor  is  Bds2stdcell.  This  is  the 
script  mentioned  earlier  which  calls  bdsyn  and  misii  to  synthesize  the  logic. 
The  statement  (depends-on  “contiol.bds”)  in  the  parent-cell  declaration  places  a 
dependency  between  this  SDL  file  and  the  BDS  file.  If  the  BDS  file  changes  then 
the  structure_instance  view  will  be  remade  whenever  DMoct  is  invoked.  The 
Bds2stdcell  script  uses  the  value  of  the  bdsyn  parameter  in  the 
stnicturejnstance  view  as  the  name  of  BDS  file  to  pass  to  the  bdsyn  program. 

Figure  8.6  shows  the  SDL  file  used  to  connect  the  combinational  logic 
block  to  the  state  flip-flops.  In  this  particular  case,  we  need  three  flip-flops  to 
implement  the  five  states  in  the  finite  state  machine.  The  statement  (bag  FLAT- 
TEN_TO  (CELLCLASS  LEAF))  in  the  parent-cell  declaration  causes  the  hierar¬ 
chy  to  be  flattened  before  being  passed  to  the  Stdcell  layout  generator.  This  is 
necessary  in  this  design  because  of  the  hierarchy  created  by  having  the  logic 
block  as  a  subcell  along  with  the  state  flip-flops. 

8.3.  EXAMPLE  DESIGN 

Figure  8.7  shows  the  block  diagram  of  the  complete  3x3  tic-tac-toe  player. 
The  Move  Generation  block  generates  the  computer  move  based  on  the  current 
board  status  as  indicated  by  inputs  B0-B9.  Each  board  location  is  implemented 
with  two  flip-flops  and  has  three  outputs  which  indicate  if  that  location  is  player 
occupied,  computer  occupied,  or  empty.  The  Move  Generation  and  Control 
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!Bels  logic  which  defines  control  logic  for  tic-tac-toe  player 
MODEL  control 

!  Outputs  followed  by  inputs. 

NextState<2 : 0>,  LoadPMove,  LoadCMove,  Draw,  Win 
»  Pre3entState<2:0>,  Start,  , PlayerReady,  IWin, 

BoardFul 1 , Posi t 1 onFul 1 ; 

ROUTINE  main; 

CONSTANT  START_STATE-  0,  MOVE_STATE-  2,  CMOVE_STATE=«  3; 

CONSTANT  WIN_STATE=  7,  DRAW_STATE*  1; 

!  Default  output  assignments. 

NextState  =  PresentState;  Draw  =  0;  Win  =  0; 

SELECTONE  <PresentState)  FROM 
[START_STATE] : 

BEGIN  IF  (Start  EQL  1)  THEN  NextState  =  PMOVE_SrATE;  END; 
[PMOVE_STATE) ; 

BEGIN 

IF  (PositionFull  EQL  0  AND  PlayerReady  EQL  1)  THEN  BEGIN 
!  Move  is  ready  and  valid. 

LoadPMove  =  1;  NextState  =  CMOVE_STATE; 

END; 

END; 

CCMOVE_STATE) : 

BEGIN 

IF  (PlayerReady  EQL  0)  THEN  BEGIN 

IF  (BoardFul 1  EQL  1  )  THEN  NextState  =  DRAW_STATE 
ELSE  BEGIN  LoadCMove  =  1; 

IF  (IWin  EQL  1)  THEN  NextState  =  WIN_SrArE 
ELSE  NextState  =  PMOVE_STATE; 

END; 

END; 

END; 

(WIN_STATE  ] :  BEGIN  Win  =  1;  END; 

[DRAW_STATE  ] :  BEGIN  Draw  -  1;  END; 

ENDSELECTONE; 

ENDROUTINE;  ENDMODEL; 

Figure  8.4:  BDS  description  of  HcIhcToe  slate  machine 

blocks  were  described  through  BDS  files.  The  logic  required  for  the  board  was 
straight-forward  and  regular  so  this  logic  was  explicitly  specified  via  an  SDL 
netlist.  The  total  standard  cell  count  for  the  design  was  225  standard  cells  and 
easily  fit  in  the  TinyChip  padframe  used  by  MOSIS  for  educational  projects  (2.2 
mm  X  2.3  mm). 
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(parent-cell  control 
(SIVMASTER  "control") 

(depends-on  "control .bds") 

) 

(parameters  (bdsyn  "control .bds") ) 

(structure-processor  Bds2stdcell) 

(Instance  parent  ( 

((terminal  NextState  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT) )  NextState  (width  2)) 
((terminal  LoadPMove  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT) ) LoadPMove) 

((terminal  LoadCMove  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT) ) LoadCMove) 

( (terminal  Draw  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT) )  Draw) 

((terminal  Win  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT))  Win) 

((terminal  PresentState  (DIRECTION  INPUT) ) PresentState (width  2)) 
((terminal  Start  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  Start) 

((terminal  CompMoveFirst  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  CompMoveFirst) 
((terminal  PlayerReady  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  PlayerReady) 

((terminal  IWln  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  IWin) 

((terminal  IDraw  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  IDraw) 

((terminal  BoardFull  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  BoardFull) 

((terminal  PositionFull  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  PositionFull ) 

) 

) 


Figure  8.S:  SDL  file  for  TicTacToe  combinational  logic 

While  this  design  is  100%  standard  cells,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
user  from  using  standard  cell  blocks  with  blocks  from  the  other  LAGER  libraries. 
In  fact,  most  LAGER  designs  use  a  combination  of  different  types  of  library 
blocks. 

8.4.  STANDARD  CELL  LIBRARY 

Figure  8.8  lists  all  of  the  members  of  the  standard  cell  library.  Nominal  and 
worst  case  timings  for  no  load  and  1  pF  load  are  given  in  the  documentation  fra' 
each  library  member.  The  documentation  also  contains  Spice  decks  for  each 
library  element. 

Each  standard  cell  is  66  lambda  high,  with  cell  width  depending  on  the 
complexity  of  the  function  which  the  cell  implements.  Figure  8.9  shows  a  chip 
created  using  LAGER  and  the  standard  cell  library.  The  chip  illustrates  the  stan¬ 
dard  cell  layout  style  of  multiple  fixed-height  rows  with  the  channels  between  the 
rows  used  for  signal  routing.  In  each  standard  cell,  a  Vdd  bus  runs  along  the  top 
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(parent-cell  controlfsm 

(SIVMASTER  '•controlfsm')  (bag  FLATTEN_TO  (CELLCLASS  LEAF)) 

) 


(layout-generator  Stdcell) 

(subcells  (control  CONT) )  /combination  logic  block  defined  via  bds 
(dotlmes  (i  3) 

(subcells  (dfrfSOl  FF) )  /three  flip-flops  needed  to  hold  state 

) 

(Instance  FF  ( 

(DATAl  NextState  (net-index  i))  /  NextState  connected  to 

flip-flop  input 

(Q  PresentState  (net-index  i) )  / PresentState  connected  to 

flip-flop  output 

(CLK2  cloclt)  (RST3  reset_b) 

)  ) 

(instance  CONT  ( 

(NextState  NextState  (width  2) ) 

(LoadPMove  LoadPMove)  (LoadCMove  LoadCMove) 

(Draw  Draw)  (Win  Win) 

(PresentState  PresentState  (width  2)) 

(Start  Start)  (PlayerReady  PlayerReady)  (IWin  IWin) 
(BoardFull  BoardFull  ) 

(PositionFull  PositionFull) 


)) 


(instance  parent  ( 


( (terminal 
( (terminal 
( (terminal 
( (terminal 
( (terminal 
( (terminal 
( (terminal 
( (terminal 
( (terminal 
( (terminal 
( (terminal 


LoadPMove  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT) ) LoadPMove) 
LoadCMove  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT) ) LoadCMove) 

Draw  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT) ) Draw) 

Win  (DIRECTION  OUTPUT))  Win) 
cloc)c  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  cloc)i) 
resetb  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  reset_b) 

Start  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  Start) 

PlayerReady  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  PlayerReady) 
IWin  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  IWin) 

BoardFull  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  BoardFull) 
PositionFull  (DIRECTION  INPUT))  PositionFull) 


)) 


I 


« 


I  Figure  8.6:  Top  level  SDL  file  for  coinecting  (X)mbinational  logic  described 

I  using  BDS  of  Figure  8.4  and  the  SDL  file  in  Figure  8.S  with  state  registers. 


of  the  cell  and  a  GND  bus  runs  along  the  bottom.  These  busses  are  joined  when¬ 
ever  the  cells  are  placed  adjacent  to  each  other.  Vdd  and  GND  terminals  are  then 
created  at  the  end  of  each  row,  and  will  be  joined  together  at  the  next  level  of 
hierarchy  by  Padroute  or  Flint. 


} 
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8.5.  LAYOUT  GENERATION 

The  layout-genefator  program  for  standard  cell  designs  is  a  UNIX  shell 
script  called  Stdcell.  Figure  8.10  illustrates  the  steps  which  Stdcell  follows 
to  produce  a  standard  cell  layout  The  Stdcell  script  calls  the  wolfe  program, 
which  in  turn  calls  the  TimberWolf  SC  [1]  and  YACR  [2]  (Yet  Another  Channel 
Router)  programs.  TimberWolf  SC  performs  the  global  place  and  route  for  the 
design,  and  yacr  is  called  to  perform  the  detailed  channel  routing  for  each  chan¬ 
nel.  Wolfe  converts  the  nedist  from  the  Ocr  structurejnstance  view  format  to 
the  input  format  required  by  TimberWolf  SC  and  converts  the  output  of  Tim¬ 
berWolf  SC  and  YACR  to  the  Ocr  physical  format.  After  wolfe  is  finished,  the 
wolf  epost  program  is  called  to  add  Vdd  and  GND  terminals  to  the  end  of  each 
row  so  that  the  block  can  be  used  a  macrocell  in  a  larger  hierarchy.  The  last  pro¬ 
gram  called  by  Stdcell  is  oct2mag  which  is  a  filter  program  for  producing 
Magic-format  layout  files  from  the  Ocr  physical  view. 

Wolfe  is  the  principal  program  called  by  the  stdcell  script.  In  addition 
to  performing  input/ouq>ut  format  conversion  for  the  Timberwolf  SC  and  YACR 
programs,  Wolfe  also  scans  each  standard  cell  for  implicit  feedthrough  channels 
(over-the-cell  routing  areas),  and  notifies  Timberwolf  SC  that  these  are  avail¬ 
able  for  routing.  Within  a  design,  wolfe  lodes  for  user-specified  Oct  properties 
or  Oct  bags  which  specify  particular  optimizations  that  TimberWolfSC  can 
perform  on  the  layout. 

The  Oct  WOLFE-CLASS  bag  can  be  used  to  specify  cells  which  should 
be  placed  on  common  rows.  All  cells  that  are  within  a  WOLFE-CLASS  bag,  and 
that  have  a  WOLFE-ROW  property  of  the  same  value,  will  be  placed  in  the  same 
row  with  no  other  cells  placed  in  that  row.  Ceils  with  no  WOLFE-CLASS  bag  can 
be  placed  on  any  row  except  one  with  cells  having  WOLFE-CLASS  bags.  In 
addition  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  routing  area,  this  method  is  also  useful  if  a 
standard  cell  family  has  cells  which  are  not  compatible  (i.e.,  some  cells  with  pow¬ 
er/ground  rails  at  non-standard  heights)  by  allowing  only  compatible  cells  to  be 
placed  on  a  row. 

An  ACCESSIBILITY  property  can  be  placed  on  any  leafcell  terminal  to 
inform  wolfe  how  to  ctninect  to  this  terminal.  The  values  of  the  ACCESSIBIL¬ 
ITY  property  are  TOP_ONLY,  BOTTOM.ONLY,  or  BOTH.  The  HI-R  property 
can  be  placed  on  a  leafcell  terminal  to  inform  wolfe  there  is  high  resistance 
between  the  top  and  bottmn  implementations  that  terminal,  meaning  that  it  should 
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not  should  not  be  used  as  a  feedthrough  for  a  net.  The  FEEDTHRl’  property  can 
be  attached  to  a  pair  of  terminals  to  indicate  that  they  are  a  feedthrough  path  for 
the  cell.  Wolfe  will  automatically  find  implicit  feedthrough  paths  (vertical  chan¬ 
nels)  but  a  cell  may  have  a  built-in  jumper  which  is  not  vertical. 

8.6.  EXTENDING  THE  LIBRARY 

If  a  user  wishes  to  extend  the  cunent  standard  cell  library  or  integrate  a 
new  standard  cell  library,  then  the  user  must  be  aware  of  certain  rules  which  stan¬ 
dard  cells  must  follow  in  order  to  be  compatible  with  the  wolfe/TimberWolf- 
SC/YACR  place-and-route  package.  The  bounding  box  of  a  cell  is  the  minimum 
sized  box  which  surrounds  all  of  the  geometries  in  a  cell  (including  the  wells). 
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LIBRARY  DESCRIPTION 


CJ' 

Name 

CeU 

Description 

aof2201.aof2301 

2^  ANDA>R  Mux;  2.3  AND/OR  Mux 

aof3201,  aof4201 

3.2  ANIlVOR  Mux;  4.2  AND/OR  Mux 

aoif2201 

2.2  AND/NOR  Mux 

bUQOOOl.blfOOlOl 

2.1  AND/NOR  Mux;  2.1  OR/NAND  Mux 

bufflOO 

High  Impedance  Buffer 

bufnOl 

Non-Invetting  Buffer 

bufri21 

TH-State  Buffer 

delfOll 

Delay  Cell 

dfnOll 

D-Flip  Flip  with  S.  R,  Q  &  QB 
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Figure  8.8:  Components  of  Standard  Cell  library 
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Figure  8.9:  Complete  Standard  Cell  design 

The  overlap  box  (also  known  as  the  tesselation  box)  is  a  rectangle  placed  on  the 
OVERLAP  layer  to  tell  wolfe  how  to  place  the  cell  relative  to  its  neighbors.  If 
the  Oct  physical  views  of  a  cell  library  contain  overlap  boxes,  then  wolfe  will 
place  the  cells  such  that  their  overlap  boxes  abut.  Othe^ .  ’se  wolfe  will  abut  the 
cells  according  to  their  bounding  boxes.  Using  the  overlap  box  allows  cells  to 
share  common  geometries  such  as  well  pieces.  Figure  8.11  shows  how  cells  might 
be  placed  using  overlap  boxes. 

In  the  X  direction,  the  overlap  box  must  be  designed  such  that  any  cell  can 
be  abutted  to  any  other  cell  without  causing  design  rule  violations.  Furthermore, 
the  overlap  box  must  be  an  integer  multiple  of  the  vertical  layer  pitch  (currently 
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Figure  8.10:  The  Standard  Cbll  layout  generator  sub-programs 


eight  lambda)  in  the  X  direction.  If  the  vertical  layer  pitch  (the  minimum  centcr— 
to-center  separation  of  the  layer  used  for  vertical  routing)  is  8  lambda,  then  valid 
values  for  the  width  of  an  overlap  box  are  8*n  lambda,  where  n  is  a  positive  inte¬ 
ger.  If  this  rule  is  not  followed,  then  wolfe  will  generate  designs  which  contain 
non-Manhattan  channel  routing.  One  should  also  observe  the  following: 

1 .  Some  policy  regarding  the  extension  of  geometries  beyond  the  ov»l^ 

box  is  required  to  ensure  that  no  int^-cell  design  rule  violations  will 
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2.  Important  geometries  (e.g.  contacts)  which  are  shared  between  cells 
must  overlap  exactly  in  ortter  to  meet  design  rule  specifications. 

3.  Vertical  metal  1  which  shares  contacts  between  cells  implies  the  use  of 
metal  1  at  the  boundary,  with  the  possible  undesirable  consequence  of 
the  feedthrough  cell  width  being  greater  than  the  vertical  layer  pitch. 

Wolfe  places  no  restrictions  on  terminal  placement  in  the  Y  direction. 
However,  there  is  a  policy  for  the  terminal  placement  on  the  X  axis;  The  terminals 
must  be  centered  at  (1/2  +n)*  vertical-layer-pitch  lambdas  from  either  side  of  the 
cell’s  overlap  box  (n  specifies  the  n’th  possible  vertical  routing  channel). 

In  Figure  8.12  the  dashed  lines  indicate  valid  locations  for  terminal  centers. 
Notice  that  the  width  of  the  overlap  box  for  this  example  is  an  integer  multiple  of 
the  vertical  layer  pitch.  If  this  were  not  true,  then  the  cell  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  for  terminal  placement.  Strictly  speaking,  the  end  terminals  can  be 
placed  an  integer  multiple  of  the  vertical  pitch  from  the  edge  of  the  overlap  box. 
However,  this  reduces  the  terminal  density  and  is  normally  avoided. 

8.7.  SUMMARY 

The  Stdcell  script  controls  the  programs  Wolfe,  TinvberWolf SC, 
YACR,  Bds2stdcell,  and  misii,  and  along  with  the  standard  cell  library 
implements  a  self-contained  standard  cell  design  framework.  In  typical  LAGER 
designs,  standard  cell  blocks  are  used  to  provide  control  for  datapaths,  glue  logic 
for  connecting  TimLager  blocks,  or  random  logic  for  finite  state  machines.  The 
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standard  cell  design  style  provides  a  familiar  metaphor  for  designers  who  are  new 
to  VLSI  design.  We  have  found  most  users  new  to  LAGER  create  their  first 
designs  using  standard  cells  exclusively.  As  they  become  more  experienced  with 
VLSI  design  and  LAGER,  they  can  begin  to  explore  alternative  methods  of  imple¬ 
mentation,  combining  standard  cell  blocks  with  blocks  created  using  dpp, 
TlmLager  and  the  other  LAGER  synthesis  tools. 
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Interactive  Floorplanning 


Seungjun  Lee  and  Jan  Rabaey 

Floorplanning  is  the  task  of  assigning  relative  positions  on  the  plane  to  the 
components  of  the  design  so  as  to  optimize  the  final  chip  layout  with  respect  to  a 
set  of  constraints  defined  on  the  interconnections  and  chip  dimensions  [Sangio- 
vanni87].  The  routing  process  on  the  other  hand  determines  the  absolute  positions 
of  the  components  and  generates  the  interconnect  wiring.  Flint  is  an  interactive 
floorplanning  and  routing  tool  for  macrocell-based  designs.  Floorplans  can  be 
generated  either  interactively  or  automatically.  The  quality  of  a  given  floorplan 
can  be  evaluated  instantly  with  the  aid  of  a  number  of  efficient  placement  and 
routing  routines.  The  composing  modules  may  be  tiled  macrocells,  datapaths, 
standard  cells  blocks,  or  hierarchical  subsystems,  as  generated  by  LAGER.  The 
floorplans  can  be  stored  for  reuse  in  later  design  iterations. 

As  input,  Flint  requires  information  about  the  interconnection  between 
the  modules,  the  physical  dimensions  of  each  module  and  the  module  terminal 
locations.  This  information  is  obtained  from  the  structure.instance  view  (inter¬ 
connections)  and  the  physical  views  (locations).  The  resulting  layout  is  stored  as 
a  physical  view  in  the  OCT  database  fonnat. 
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9.1.  OVERALL  FUNCnONAUTY 

Flint  presents  an  interactive  approach  to  the  floorplanning  task  fcM-  mac- 
rocell-based  designs.  The  floorplanning  activity  consists  of  the  following  consec¬ 
utive  steps;  placement,  channel  definition,  global  routing,  absolute  placement  and 
detailed  routing.  The  first  three  steps  can  be  considered  as  being  part  of  the  floor¬ 
planning  process,  and  are  executed  as  an  interactive  process.  The  floorplan  real¬ 
ization  (or  routing)  task  consists  of  the  absolute  placement  and  the  detailed 
routing,  and  is  completely  automated. 

Besides  the  interactive  process,  Flint  also  supports  automatic  as  well  as 
batch  oriented  floorplan  creation  modes.  In  the  batch  mode,  the  floorplan  topol¬ 
ogy  is  entered  using  a  dedicated  floorplan  description  language  fdl.  This  allows 
smart  module  generates  (such  as  dpp,  the  LAGER  datapath  generator)  to  gener¬ 
ate  a  floorplan  in  fdl  format  and  use  Flint  to  generate  the  detailed  layout.  The 
floorplan  description  language  is  also  used  to  store  alternative  floorplans,  as  gen¬ 
erated  during  an  interactive  floorplanning  session.  The  automatic  floorplan  cre¬ 
ation  apivoach  is  generally  used  to  generate  an  initial  solution.  The  user  can  then 
use,  the  initial  solution  as  basis  for  interactive  improvement.  Automatic  floor¬ 
planning  can  also  be  used  when  area  minimization  is  not  the  highest  priority.  The 
algorithmic  details  of  the  automated  procedures  will  be  presented  in  the  following 
sections. 

The  four  steps  in  the  floorplan  creation  process  are  placement,  channel  def¬ 
inition,  global  touting  and  power  routing.  Each  of  these  processes  appear  as  a 
separate  mode  in  the  Flint  user  interface. 

The  input  database  is  loaded  from  the  structurejnstance  view  and  the  input 
netlist  is  converted  into  a  cable  list.  A  ccd>le  is  defined  as  a  group  of  nets  that  have 
the  same  source  and  destination  (source  and  destination  being  the  side  of  a  mod¬ 
ule,  see  Figure  9.1).  Fra*  example,  RAM-BOTTOM; ALU-TOP  represents  a  cable 
containing  all  nets  connecting  the  bottom  of  the  module  RAM  to  the  top  side  of 
module  ALU.  During  the  rest  of  the  flooiplanning,  all  nets  in  a  cable  are  treated 
as  a  single  object  and  will  be  routed  along  the  same  path.  Although  this  approach 
may  result  in  less  than  optimal  rooting,  it  serves  user  interactivity  and  floorplan 
generation  efficiency  in  a  dramatic  way.  In  numerous  examples,  we  have 
observed  that  the  ^nalties  inflicted  by  the  rooting  restrictions  are  small,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  gains  obtained  frtmi  the  user  interaction  in  placement  and  global 
routing. 
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Figure  9.1:  Nets  versus  cables 


After  the  input  phase,  either  a  ptectefined  floorplan  can  be  loaded  (in  the 
library  mode)  or  the  interactive  flowplanning  mode  can  be  entered.  In  the  first 
step,  the  relative  placement  of  the  modules  is  defined.  The  initial  placement, 
given  by  the  automatic  procedure,  can  be  modified  by  moving,  rotating,  or  mirror¬ 
ing  each  block.  The  final  placement  must  have  a  slicing  structure  [Otten82]  to 
guarantee  routability  by  the  channel  router.  The  user’s  view  of  the  placement  pro¬ 
cess  is  shown  in  Figure  9.2.  Once  the  placement  is  completed,  channels  are 
defined  by  dividing  the  area  between  the  blocks  into  rectangular  sections  which 
are  created  or  deleted  by  simple  mouse  operations. 

The  global  routing  step  assigns  to  each  a  cable  a  routing  path  through  adja¬ 
cent  channels.  In  the  automatic  mode,  Flint  routes  the  cables  starting  from  the 
shortest.  Cables  which  wwe  already  routed  manually  or  in  previous  floorplanning 
steps  will  be  preserved.  At  the  end  of  the  automated  step,  the  user  can  interac¬ 
tively  change  the  results  through  mouse  operations  (Figure  9.3). 

Power  nets  and  clock  nets  are  treated  individually  and  are  not  grouped  into 
cables.  Each  of  these  nets  can  be  routed  one  by  one.  Any  other  nets  which  need  to 
be  routed  with  special  care  may  be  defined  as  clock  nets  and  routed  during  this 
power  routing  stage  as  well.  Once  again,  a  combined  automaticAnteractive 
q)proach  is  supported  (Figure  9.4). 

When  a  complete  floorplan  has  been  created  or  the  pre-existing  flowplan  is 
loaded,  the  layout  generation  process  can  start  The  generation  step  first  checks 
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Figure  9.2;  User  int»face  during  placement  process 

the  consistency  of  the  flootplan.  If  the  flooiplan  is  acceptable,  the  absolute  place¬ 
ment  and  detailed  routing  processes  will  run  automatically  without  user  interven¬ 
tion.  The  final  layout  can  be  saved  either  in  Magic  files  or  in  OCT  ftmnat  The 
flooiplan  can  also  be  stored  in  a  file  for  later  use.  Figure  9.S  shows  the  floorplan 
after  the  detailed  routing.  The  channels  have  been  sized  to  their  real  dimensions 
and  the  total  circuit  area  is  displayed. 

Flint  also  estimates  the  accumulated  routing  c^acitance  for  each  net. 
The  capacitance  values  can  be  used  to  locate  critical  delay  paths. 
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Figure  9.3:  User  interface  during  global  routing  phase 


9.2.  THE  FLOORPLAN  DESCRIPTION  LANGUAGE 

Before  presenting  in  detail  the  algorithms  and  procedures  used  in  Flint, 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  floorplan  description  language  fdl  is  appropriate.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  fdl  serves  a  dual  purpose.  Module  generators  and  behavioral 
synthesis  systems  often  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  topological  properties  of 
the  module  under  design.  This  knowledge  can  be  translated  into  a  floorplan  topol¬ 
ogy  which  is  far  more  efficient  than  what  could  be  generated  using  automatic 
placement  and  routing  programs.  The  fdl  language  allows  those  generators  to  for¬ 
mulate  that  structural  knowledge.  Examples  of  tools  which  use  this  approach  are 
dpp  and  f  Irgen.  On  the  other  hand,/<f/  is  also  used  by  Flint  itself  as  a  data¬ 
base  format  to  store  temporary  fioorplans,  as  generated  by  the  designer  during 
intooctive  floorplanning  sessions. 
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Figure  9.4:  User  interface  during  power  routing 

The  four  phases  of  the  floorplan  definition  process  (placement,  channel 
definition,  global  routing  and  power  routing)  can  also  be  related  to  the  floorplan 
language.  This  is  best  demonstrated  using  a  simple  example,  as  given  in  Figure 
9.6.  The  description  contains  for  each  macrocell  (or  module)  its  placement  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  other  cells.  For  a  channel,  extra  information  regarding  the  cables  and 
signals  entering  its  four  sides  is  given.  These  data  are  sufficient  to  describe  the 
global  routing.  Notice  how  the  cable  concept  makes  the  description  compact  and 
easy  to  generate. 

93.  ALGORITHMS  OF  THE  AUTOMATED  PROCEDURES 
9J.1.  Rdative  Placement 

The  placement  heuristic  uses  a  combination  of  nun-cut  partitioning  and  the 
slicing  approach  [Otten82,  LaPotin86].  This  approach  has  a  number  of  advan- 
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Figure  9.5;  Flooiplan  after  absolute  placement  and  detailed  routing 

tages,  particularly  in  terms  of  efficiency  within  an  interactive  floorplanning  envi¬ 
ronment  First  of  all.  it  inherently  produces  a  slicing  structure,  as  required  by 
Flint  to  perform  channel  routing.  It  also  usually  runs  much  faster  than  other 
heuristic  methods,  which  suits  the  interactive  style  of  Flint  operation. 

The  placement  algorithm  is  composed  of  three  major  parts,  1)  a  bipartition¬ 
ing  step,  2)  physical  positioning  and  orientation  of  each  macrocell,  and  3)  a  mir¬ 
roring  step. 
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//*  simple  Floorplan  •/ 
module  Root,  ModA,  ModB; 
channel  chantl; 
signal  Vdd,  GND; 

Root  (ModA,  chantl,  ModB)  { 

place  (NOLL,  NULL,  NOLL,  NULL) ; 

) 

ModA  0  ( 

place  (Root,  Root,  chantl.  Root); 
transform (bottom,  left); 

) 

ModBO  { 

place  (chantl.  Root,  Root,  Root); 

) 

chantl  0  ( 

place  (ModA,  Root,  ModB,  Root) ; 

route (ModA I  right : ModB I  left  ModA I  right :Root, 

ModAI right: Root,  ModA | right :ModB I  left ,  NOLL); 
power (ModA,  Root,  ModB,  NULL,  Vdd) ; 
power (ModA,  NOLL,  ModB,  Root,  GNO) ; 
layer (metal2) ; 

) 


Figure  9.6:  Simple  floorplan  description  using/d/. 

Bipartitioning  Step 

The  first  step  of  relative  placement  is  to  construct  a  binary  decomposition 
tree  where  non-terminal  nodes  correspond  to  cuts  (or  slices),  and  leaf  nodes  are 
the  macrocells  (Figure  9.7).  To  construct  the  tree,  an  efficient  heuristic/exhaustive 
min-cut  bipartitioning  scheme  is  applied  recursively.  Heuristics  are  used  when  the 
number  of  modules  to  partition  is  greater  than  a  predefined  constant.  Otherwise, 
all  possible  subsets  are  enumerated  to  find  an  optimal  partition. 

The  cost  function  for  each  bipartition  is  the  weighted  sum  of  the  number  of 
wires  ccmnecting  two  subsets  and  the  absolute  difference  between  the  sum  of  the 
module  areas  contained  in  each  subset.  That  is. 


Cost  =  WsxS(A,B)+WdxD(A,B) 


(9.1) 
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*  U :  dlMCIMn  undKlddd 

Figure  9.7:  Construction  of  binary  decision  tree 

where  W,  and  are  weight  factors,  S(A,B)  equals  the  number  of  connections 
between  subsets  A  and  B  and  D(A.B)  is  the  absolute  difference  in  area  between  A 
andB. 

The  Flint  placement  scheme  diners  from  other  min-cut  bipartitioning 
and  slicing  approaches  in  the  following  way:  When  a  set  of  modules  are  divided 
into  two  subsets,  it  has  to  be  decided  if  the  slice  should  be  horizontal  or  vertical 
and  which  subset  goes  on  what  side.  In  the  in-place  partitioning  approach  [LaPo- 
tin86],  the  latter  problem  is  solved  by  slicing  altematingly  in  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  directions.  A  tree-traversal  operation  [Stockmeyer831  is  then  performed 
to  determine  the  dimension,  orientation,  and  location  of  each  mactocell  within  the 
slicing  tree. 

In  Flint,  the  slice-line  directions  are  not  decided  at  the  bipartitioning 
stage.  They  are  determined  at  the  next  step  along  with  the  orientation  and  location 
for  each  macrocell,  taking  into  consideration  every  possible  configuration  of  the 
decomposition  tree. 

Location  and  Orientation  of  Macrocells 

A  modification  of  a  standard  placement  algorithm  [Stockmeyer83]  is  used 
for  this  task.  In  the  process  of  finding  the  optimal  orientation  of  each  macrocell, 
the  modified  algorithm  also  determines  the  direction  of  the  slice-line  at  each  node 
of  the  decomposition  tree. 

There  are  two  tree-traversal  operations.  First,  a  post-order  traversal  is  used 
to  create  a  list  of  possible  dimensions  for  each  node  in  the  tree.  Dimension  is  rep- 
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resented  by  a  height-width  pair.  Each  pair  in  the  list  is  annotated  with  two  point¬ 
ers.  After  the  list  for  the  root  of  the  tree  has  been  constructed,  and  the  total  area 
associated  with  the  desired  aspect  ratio  of  final  layout  has  been  minimized  over 
all  pairs  in  the  list,  the  pointers  are  used  for  top-down  tree-traversal  to  reconstruct 
the  orientation  that  achieves  the  minimum  area.  In  addition,  each  pair  has  a  flag 
which  specifies  whether  the  dimension  is  obtained  from  vertical  slicing  or  hori¬ 
zontal  slicing.  The  direction  of  the  slice-line  for  each  node  is  determined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flags  during  the  process  of  top-down  traversal. 

The  algorithm  begins  by  constructing  a  list  of  possible  dimensions  for  each 
leaf  node.  To  reserve  a  reasonable  area  for  routing,  the  dimension  of  each  macro- 
cell  is  expanded  proportional  to  the  number  of  terminals  at  its  bounding  box.  If 
the  macrocell  has  expanded  dimensions  of  a  and  b  with  a  >  6,  the  dimension  list 
is  set  to  [(fl,  b),  (b,  a)]  and  the  pointers  are  null.  If  u  =  fi,  there  is  just  one  pair  in 
the  list.  The  algorithm  now  works  its  way  up  the  tree.  In  general,  let  u  be  a  non¬ 
leaf  node  in  the  tree,  with  children  v  and  v’.  The  two  lists  constructed  for  v  and  v’ 
are  combined  to  obtain  a  list  for  u  by  a  list-merging  procedure  [Stockmeyer83]. 

The  procedure  is  applied  twice  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  slicing, 
because  the  node  «  does  not  have  a  fixed  direction.  The  two  lists  thus  obtained  are 
merged  into  one  where  each  pair  keeps  the  information  on  whether  it  resulted 
from  vertical  or  horizontal  slicing.  A  pair  (a,  b)  is  eliminated  while  merging  if 
another  pair  (a',b’)  exists  in  the  merged  list,  with  a>  a'  and  b  >  b‘. 

At  most,  this  algorithm  keeps  twice  as  many  list  elements  for  each  node  as 
previous  methods,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  number  of  pairs  in  the  root  node  is 
O(i^)  in  a  balanced  binary  tree.  In  the  worst  case,  the  number  of  pairs  grows 
exponentially  (Figure  9.8).  Experiments  show  that  the  number  of  pairs  in  the  root 
node  grows  almost  linearly  in  a  balanced  tree,  and  that  even  in  the  worst  case  the 
growth  rate  is  not  exponential.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  pairs  are  pruned  away  while  traversing  the  tree. 

The  running  time  of  the  algorithm  can  be  reduced  using  a  simple  heuristic. 
First,  the  maximum  allowable  dimension  is  computed  with  respect  to  the  total 
area  of  the  macrocells  and  the  desired  aspect  ratio  of  the  final  layout.  When  two 
lists  are  combined,  the  pairs  whose  width  or  height  dimensimis  are  greats  than 
the  maximum  dimension  are  dropped.  This  results  in  an  important  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  candidate  list  of  the  root  node. 
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Figure  9.8:  Growth  of  dimension  lists  f(M’  (a)  binary  and  (b)  unbalanced  trees 

When  the  decomposition  tree  is  unbalanced,  it  may  happen  that  no  single 
pair  can  meet  the  given  aspect  ratio  constraint.  In  that  case  we  go  back  and  mod¬ 
ify  the  cost  function,  and  rebuild  the  decomposition  tree  with  respect  to  a  new 
cost  function. 

Once  the  dhnension-pair  list  of  the  root  node  of  the  tree  is  obtained,  the 
qjtimal  entry  is  selected  with  respect  to  area  and  aspect  ratio.  The  direction  of  the 
slicing  line  is  decided  according  to  the  flag  in  the  entry,  and  the  two  pointers  of 
the  entry  are  used  to  traverse  down  the  tree. 

The  relative  positioning  of  the  subblocks,  with  respect  to  the  slicing  line,  is 
chosen  considering  the  connections  to  modules  contained  in  other  partitions,  as 
well  as  to  the  lA)  pads.  Whenever  the  position  of  a  subblo.';ks  is  fixed,  the  external 
connections  to  the  other  modules  are  updated.  This  idea  is  similar  to  in-place  par¬ 
titioning  [LaPotin86]. 

Mirroring  Step 

Once  the  relative  positions  of  the  macrocells  are  fixed,  the  only  freedom  for 
each  cell  is  the  mirroring.  This  does  not  affect  the  area  but  can  reduce  the  total 
wire  length.  To  find  the  optimal  orientation  for  every  cell  is  another  NP-complete 
problem.  A  simple  heuristic  is  used  to  attack  this  problem. 

For  each  cell  the  expected  reduction  of  the  total  length  of  the  connecting 
wires  is  calculated  when  mirroring  with  respect  to  both  the  x  and  the  y  axes.  The 
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solution  with  the  maximal  reduction  is  selected.  This  procedure  is  repeated  until 
no  further  length  reduction  can  be  found. 

932.  Channel  Definition 

Routing  Region  Definition  and  Hierarchical  Ordering 

A  channel  is  a  rectangular  area  reserved  for  routing  purposes.  The  task  of 
the  channel  definition  step  is  to  divide  the  area  between  the  macrocells  into  rect-  • 

angular  sections,  such  that  standard  channel  routing  techniques  can  be  used  to 
perform  the  detailed  routing  (Figure  9.9)  This  requirement  sets  some  constraints 
on  the  way  channels  can  be  defined:  a  channel  has  a  longitudinal  direction  along 
which  the  terminals  have  to  have  fixed  positions  and  an  orthogonal  direction, 
along  which  the  terminal  positions  can  be  chosen  freely  by  the  routing  process. 

•  In  -Out 


Figure  9.9:  Channel  Definition 

After  routing  the  channel,  its  dimensions  can  be  expanded  or  contracted 
along  the  orthogonal  direction.  This  must  be  done  without  affecting  the  previ¬ 
ously  routed  channels.  To  avoid  possible  channel  interferences  [DaiSS],  we  need  a 
feasible  touting  order  for  the  channels.  With  a  placement  having  a  slicing  struc¬ 
ture,  this  problem  can  be  solved  by  routing  each  channel  in  the  hierarchical  order 
resulting  from  the  slicing  structures.  Establishing  the  routing  order  is  another  task 
of  this  stage. 
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Scanning 

lb  find  feasible  channels,  scanning  is  peifonned  along  an  initial  direction 
which  is  selected  to  be  the  direction  of  the  slicing  line  at  the  top  level  of  the 
decomposition  tree  (Figure  9.10a).  The  initial  scanning  direction  can  be  overrid¬ 
den  by  the  user.  Once  channels  are  found,  the  areas  between  channels  are  defined 
as  subblocks  and  the  scanning  is  applied  to  those  subblocks,  recursively,  until 
there  remains  no  empty  space  not  used  as  a  channel  area  (Figure  9.10b). 

(•) 

- *  horlzonlal  aeannlng 


Figure  9.10;  Scanning  procedure  and  hioraichy  building 


This  automatic  channel  definition  procedure  fails  when  there  is  a  cycle  in 
the  placement.  Two  solutions  to  this  problem  can  be  formulated.  The  first 
approach  uses  more  complicated  routing  channels  (such  as  L-shaped  or  U-shaped 
channels).  Routing  such  channels  requires  a  switch-box  router  (or  a  specialized 
router  for  L  and  U  shaped  channels).  Since  this  is  not  supported  in  Flint,  the 
approach  taken  is  simply  to  modify  the  existing  placement.  When  a  cycle  is 
detected,  Flint  will  issue  a  warning  to  do  so.  This  will  only  happen  if  the  place¬ 
ment  is  performed  manually,  since  the  automatic  placement  always  results  in  a 
placement  with  a  valid  slicing  structure. 
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Refinement 

A  final  operation  in  the  channel  definition  phase  is  the  removal  of  redun¬ 
dant  channels.  Whra  the  placement  is  done  manually,  it  is  hard  to  align  the  mac- 
rocells  accurately.  The  result  is  small,  undesired  channels.  Therefore,  when  a 
channel  is  narrow  enough  to  be  considered  redundant,  it  is  removed  automatically 
so  that  the  cells  can  be  aligned  (Figure  9.11)  The  minimum  allowable  channel 
width  is  determined  dynamically  with  respect  to  the  overall  sizes  of  the  macro¬ 
cells. 


Figure  9.11:  Macrocell  alignment 


9JJ.  Global  Routing 

The  global  routing  phase  defines  the  routing  path  for  each  cable.  The  global 
routing  problem  is  basically  a  Steiner-lree  problem,  which  is  known  to  be 
NP-complete  [Karp72].  However,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  a  shortest  path  prob¬ 
lem  when  the  cables  are  dealt  with  one  by  one. 

In  this  case,  the  goal  is  to  find  the  shortest  path  for  each  cable  while  avoid¬ 
ing  congestion  of  any  specific  channel.  A  graph  is  constructed  where  a  node  cor¬ 
responds  to  an  interface  between  two  channels.  An  edge  is  present  between  two 
nodes  if  both  interfaces  have  a  single  channel  in  common.  Each  edge  is  weighted 
with  the  manhattan  distance  between  the  connecting  nodes  (Figure  9.12a).  Each 
node  is  annotated  with  the  numbo'  of  wires  that  have  been  routed  through  that 
node  so  far.  The  numbers  are  upd^ed  every  time  a  cable  is  routed,  so  that  channel 
congestion  can  be  avoided  when  assigning  a  path  for  the  next  cable. 
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(•) 


(b) 


Figure  9.12:  Routing  graph  rqnesentation 


Algorithm 

The  procedure  starts  with  the  construction  of  the  graph.  Interfaces  between 
channels  and  the  outside  world  are  also  defined  as  nodes,  but  are  treated  differ¬ 
ently:  they  can  be  used  as  terminal  nodes  but  not  as  routing  paths.  The  cables  are 
then  sorted  according  to  the  length  divided  by  the  number  of  wires  in  them.  Thus, 
long  cables  and  shmt  cables  with  many  wires  have  the  highest  pritnity.  A  short 
cable  does  not  have  many  alternative  paths,  and  a  cable  with  many  wires  has  to  be 
routed  efiSciently  or  would  create  great  area  overhead. 

Two  sorted  lists  are  generated  simultaneously  to  handle  multi-terminal 
nets.  These  nets  are  part  of  multiple  cables  (or  cable  clusters).  A  first  list  contains 
the  so-called  essential  cables.  Cables  are  essential  when  they  have  to  be  routed. 
i.e.  there  exists  no  alternative  routing  path.  The  second  list  compiles  sets  of  cable 
clusters.  Ihfithin  a  cluster,  only  a  single  covering  set  of  cables  has  to  be  routed. 

For  each  cable  in  the  sorted  list  (in  descending  iniority  order),  the  shortest 
path  through  the  routing  gnq)h  is  determined  using  Dijkstra’s  shortest  path  algo¬ 
rithm  [DijkstraS9]  in  a  modified  formulation  to  accommodate  the  channel  conges¬ 
tion  constraint.  The  source  and  destination  of  a  cable  are  defined  as  source  node 
and  destination  nodes,  respectively,  and  added  to  the  graph  (Figure  9.12b).  The 
path  that  minimizes  the  weighted  sum  of  the  length  of  the  arcs  and  the  number  of 
wires  in  the  nodes  along  the  path  is  selected.  Once  the  optimal  path  for  a  cable  is 
found,  the  node  costs  along  the  path  are  updated  so  that  the  path  through  those 
nodes  becomes  less  favorable  for  the  next  cables. 
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(a)  G  (b)  G  ••>  G1 


Figure  9.13:  Powo'  routing  graphs 


9J.4.  Power  Routing 

The  power  routing  phase  differs  from  the  generic  global  routing  in  that 
power  nets  are  treated  on  a  net  by  net  basis.  Once  again,  this  translates  into  a 
Steiner-tiee  problem,  for  which  no  polynomial  time  algorithms  are  known. 

We  have  to  differentiate  between  two  classes  of  power  nets:  nets  with  and 
without  external  terminals.  For  instance,  Vdd  and  GND  nets  always  have  external 
terminals,  while  clock  nets  and  special  nets  might  be  completely  internal  to  the 
current  module.  For  the  group  of  nets  with  external  terminals  the  routing  [n-oblem 
is  a  slightly  more  complicated,  because  all  the  terminals  in  such  a  net  do  not  have 
to  be  connected  into  a  single  spanning  tree,  as  long  as  they  are  connected  to  at 
least  one  external  terminal  (they  can  then  be  connected  together  at  a  higher  level 
of  hierarchy).  In  this  case,  the  routing  problem  is  more  like  finding  the  minimum 
spanning /47resr  than  finding  a  minimum  spanning  tree. 

Another  complication  of  the  power  routing  problem  is  that  a  mactocell  may 
have  multiple  equivalent  (internally  connected)  terminals  In’  the  same  net.  In  such 
cases,  touting  to  only  one  of  the  terminals  is  sufficient,  but  the  internal  padi  should 
not  generally  be  used  as  a  feedthrough  to  reach  other  terminals  in  diffoent  cells^ 


An  internal  coratection  mi^  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  overall  routing  network  if  it  can 
sustain  die  current  levels  needed  to  drive  the  connecting  macrocdls. 


Figure  9.14:  Construction  of  minimum  q>anning  tree 

Algorithm 

The  graph  constructed  in  the  global  routing  stage  is  used  again  for  the 
power  routing.  Flint  uses  an  approximation  algorithm  to  solve  the  Steiner  tree 
problem  [MehlhomSS]. 

Let  G  =  (V,  £,  <0  be  a  connected,  undirected  distance  graph,  obtained  by 
adding  the  set  of  terminals  of  a  given  net  to  the  global  routing  graph.  V  is  the  set 
of  nodes  in  G,  £  is  the  set  of  edges  in  G,  and  d  is  a  distance  function  which  maps 
£  into  the  set  of  non-negative  numbers  (Figure  9.13a). 

The  algorithm  consists  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Construct  the  complete  distance  graph  Gj = (Vy,  £/,  dy),  wh^  Vj  is  the 
set  of  power  terminals,  and  for  every  (v,-,  vp  in  £y,  dy  (v,-,  vp  is  equal  to 
the  distance  of  a  shortest  path  from  vy  to  vy  in  G  figure  9. 13b). 

2.  Find  a  minimum  spanning  tree  (MST)  G2  of  Gy  (Figure  9.14a). 

3.  Construct  a  subgraph  Gj  G  by  rq>lacing  each  edge  in  Gi  by  its  ctHie- 
qxmding  shortest  path  in  G.  (If  thoe  are  several  shortest  paths,  pick  an 
a^itrary  one)  (Figure  9.14b). 

Routing  the  internal  nets  follows  Mehlhom’s  procedure,  but  some  modifi¬ 
cation  is  needed  in  step  2  to  deal  with  the  nets  with  external  (also  called  formal) 
terminals.  The  MST  algorithm  described  in  [BergefiS]  has  been  modified  to  find 
the  minimum  spanning  forests.  The  algorithm  starts  by  adding  to  Gy  a  set  of 
nodes,  each  one  of  which  is  the  formal  terminal  closest  to  at  least  one  node  in  Gy. 
Formal  terminals  can  be  made  either  left  and  right,  or  top  and  bottom.  IVo  dis- 
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(a)  Top  and  Bottom  (b)  Left  and  Right 


Figure  9.15:  Gr:q>hs  fra*  a  net  with  external  (or  formal)  terminals 


tance  graphs  are  constructed  for  t(^/bottom  and  left/right,  and  the  minimum  span¬ 
ning  forests  are  found  for  each  graph.  Finally,  the  better  forest  is  chosen  (Figure 
9.15). 

To  keep  track  of  nodes  being  connected  to  a  formal  terminal  node,  every 
node  carries  a  label.  The  nodes  corresponding  to  formal  terminals  are  initially 
marked  as  "ROOT”  and  the  others  are  marked  as  “POWER”.  All  the  nodes  of  a 
subtree  are  marked  as  “ROOT”  if  the  subtree  has  grown  to  be  connected  to  any 
“ROOT”  node  during  the  tree  growing  step  in  the  MST  algorithm. 

To  avoid  internal  connections  being  used  as  a  routing  paths  to  other  nodes, 
each  node  has  another  flag  on  it  Initially  the  flag  of  every  node  is  set  to  “CANDI¬ 
DATE”  for  connection.  Whenever  any  two  subtrees  are  merged  into  one  by  add¬ 
ing  an  edge,  the  flags  of  all  the  nodes  in  both  subtrees  are  set  to  “NULL”  except 
for  the  nodes  corresponding  to  the  ends  of  the  edge.  In  the  next  tree-growing  step, 
only  “CANDIDATE”  nodes  are  considered  for  connection,  and  that  can  prevent 
any  node  from  being  connected  to  a  “ROOT”  node  through  an  internal  connec¬ 
tion. 

9Jii.  Detailed  Routing 

The  detailed  touting  phase  uses  a  gridless  channel  router  [Yoshimura82]. 
The  algorithm  has  been  modified  extensively  to  eliminate  fixed  grid  constraints, 
to  handle  cyclic  constraints  and  to  incorporate  power,  ground  and  clock  touting. 
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Figure  9.16:  HcMizontal  (a)  and  vertical  constraints  (b)  graphs  for  channel  routing 


The  basic  routing  algorithm  uses  a  so-called  l^t-right  approach.  First,  a  set 
of  constraint  graphs  are  built.  The  vertical  constraint  graph  exi^sses  a  set  of 
relations  between  the  vertical  placement  positions  of  the  routing  tracks  fm  the 
different  nets.  The  horizontal  constrcunt  graph,  on  the  other  hand,  determines 
which  nets  can  share  the  same  track  (i.e.  which  nets  are  non-overl^ping  in  the 
length  direction  of  the  channel).  Examples  of  vertical  and  horizontal  constraints 
are  shown  in  Figure  9.16.  The  left-right  algorithm  then  assigns  the  nets  to  the 
routing  tracks,  starting  from  the  left  side  of  the  channel.  Heuristics  are  used  to 
determine  the  allocation. 

Gridless  routers  allow  for  denser  routing,  and  can  handle  arbitrary  loca¬ 
tions  of  terminals  on  the  macrocell  boundaries.  This  is  an  essential  requirement 
for  a  silicon  assembly  environment  Tlw  left-right  algorithm  is  easily  extended  to 
fiilly  gridless  routing:  the  vertical  constraints  between  opposing  terminals  are 
determined  by  checking  the  minimum  distance  between  terminals,  as  dictated  by 
the  design  rules,  instead  of  just  looking  if  they  are  on  the  same  grid-line,  as  is 
done  in  grid-based  routers.  The  design  rules  are  stored  in  a  user-provided  technol¬ 
ogy  file.  The  router  has  also  been  extended  to  handle  three  interconnect  layers 
(polysilicon,  metal  1  and  metal2).  IKfiring  on  the  polysilicon  layer  is  normally 
avoided,  but  is  used  for  short  internal  connections  in  bit-sliced  datiqmths. 

In  order  to  be  routid)le,  the  vertical  constraint  graph  has  to  be  acyclic.  If 
not,  no  feasible  placement  (or  wdering)  of  the  routing  tracks  can  be  derived. 
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(a) 


Figure  9.17:  Routing  graph  cycles  (a)  and  dog  legs  (b) 


Cycles  are  unfortunately  often  present  in  typical  routing  problems.  An  example  of 
a  cycle  is  shown  in  Figure  9.17a.  The  most  commonly  used  technique  to  eliminate 
such  a  cycle  is  to  introduce  a  dogleg  (Figure  9.17b).  One  of  the  nets  causing  the 
cycle  is  tnroken  up  and  an  intermediate  jumper  is  introduced.  This  effectively  cre¬ 
ates  an  acyclic  graph.  The  rilnt  channel  router  handles  cycles  in  the  following 
way:  during  the  construction  of  the  vertical  constraint  graph,  the  graph  is  checked 
for  cycles  every  time  a  new  terminal  is  added.  If  a  terminal  would  cause  a  cycle,  it 
is  temporarily  removed  and  stored  in  a  waiting  list.  After  the  completion  of  the 
vertical  graph  constructirm  process,  all  cycle  generating  terminals  are  revisited. 
For  each  of  those  terminals,  a  suitable  dogleg  position  is  determined  by  searching 
on  both  sides  of  the  terminal.  A  dogleg  position  is  feasible  if  it  does  not  create 
any  new  cycles  in  the  constraint  graph.  Out  of  all  feasible  positions,  we  select  the 
one  which  minimizes  the  track  length  and  the  number  of  required  tracks. 

A  main  feature  of  the  Flint  router  is  its  capability  to  simultaneously  han¬ 
dle  power,  clock  and  signal  nets.  Power  and  clock  nets  are  routed  in  the  same  way 
as  normal  signal  nets.  However  some  precautions  are  necessary:  In  order  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  channel  area  as  well  as  the  wire  resistance,  dog  legs  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  on  power  an  clock  nets.  This  is  achieved  by  assigning  a 
higher  routing  priority  to  those  nets.  Also,  since  power  nets  normally  require 
wider  wires,  they  should  by  preference  be  assigned  to  the  same  routing  tracks. 

The  Flint  global  and  local  routing  ^)i»oach  has  some  other  features 
worth  mentioning. 
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The  widths  of  the  power  wires  ate  autoniaticaUy  scaled  such  that  a  con¬ 
stant  current  density  is  maintained.  The  current  magnitude  in  each  wire 
is  determined  by  a  inversal  of  die  power  network,  starting  from  the  con- 
nectos  on  the  leaf  modules  up  to  the  I/O  power  terminals.  When  no  cur¬ 
rent  information  is  availaUe  cm  the  leaf  modules,  a  simple  “rule  of 
thumb”  approach  is  used,  detemining  the  width  of  the  wire  based  on  the 
number  of  wires  connecting  to  it  and  their  widths. 

Flint  automatically  extracts  the  parasitic  cqiacitance  of  each  wire 
during  the  routing  process.  This  information  is  back-annotated  into  the 
database  for  usage  by  estimation  and  voification  tools. 


Figure  9.18:  FIR  Filler  for  pulsar  signal  recovoy  (top  level  view) 
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Figure  9.19:  Interleaved  accumulation  trees  of  1024  tap  FIR  filter. 
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Figure  9.20:  DaUgiafii  section  of  Viterbi  search  circuit 
9.4.  EXAMPLES 

The  floorplanning  capabilities  of  Flint  are  demonstrated  using  a  numbo^ 
of  real  examples.  In  the  first  example,  the  floorplan  and  layout  of  a  1024-tap  FIR 
filter  for  pulsar  signal  recovery  is  examined.  This  complex  circuit,  which  counts 
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140,000  transistors  and  is  clocked  at  32  MHz.  was  generated  entirely  using  the 
LAGER  tools.  It  contains  a  2048  word  shift-register,  64  complex  multipliers  and 
two  data  accumulation  trees.  The  top  layout  view  is  shown  in  Figure  9.18.  Espe¬ 
cially  hard  to  implement  were  the  accumulation  structures.  Due  to  the  tree-like 
structure,  careful  flooiplanning  was  essential  to  avoid  an  explosion  of  wiring 
area.  The  interactive  nature  of  Flint  allowed  interleaving  tlw  two  trees  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  overall  wire  length  was  minimized  (Figure  9.19). 

A  second  example  shows  how  Flint  is  used  in  a  batch  mode  to  route 
datapath  structures.  The  datapath  section  under  examination  here  is  a  part  of  a 
Viterbi  search  chip,  used  in  a  connected  speech  recognition  system.  In  this  case,  a 
floorplan  description  in  the  fdl  language  was  automatically  generated  by  the  data¬ 
path  compiler  dpp.  Flint  was  then  called  to  perform  the  absolute  placement 
and  detailed  routing  between  the  blocks.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  layout  in  Figure 
9.20,  Flint  exploits  cell  feed-throughs  to  reduce  the  routing  area. 

9J.  SUMMARY 

Flint  is  an  interactive  floorplanncr  and  router  for  macrocell-based 
designs.  The  floorplanner  represents  a  close  integration  between  interactive  and 
automatic  approaches.  The  automatic  procedures  can  save  a  chip  designer  consid¬ 
erable  effort  by  providing  rapid  initial  solutions  in  every  design  phase  The  user 
can  later  modify  the  initial  solutions  so  that  fine  tuning  and  spot  design  improve¬ 
ments  are  possible. 

Flint  has  been  used  to  generate  a  large  number  of  complex  designs,  the 
largest  ones  containing  up  to  1S0,0(X)  transistors.  Designs  with  up  to  S0(X)  nets  (at 
one  single  hierarchy  level)  have  been  routed  in  less  than  5  minutes. 
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The  processing  power  of  application-specific  VLSIs  primarily  comes  from 
the  use  of  dedicated  datapaths  with  architectures  tailored  to  the  exact  needs  of  the 
algorithm.  This  makes  it  imperative  that  a  CAD  environment  provides  the 
designer  with  the  ability  to  quickly  rectmfigure  a  datapath  and  iterate  on  several 
designs  while  evaluating  their  area  and  performance. 

The  bit-slice  datapath  generator,  dpp,  provides  this  capability  and  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  utility  for  algorithm-specific  iCs.  General-purpose  mac¬ 
rocell  place-and-route  tools,  like  Flint  (Chapter  9)  and  Mosaico  [Bums87], 
do  not  work  well  for  bit-slice  datapaths  as  they  fail  to  exploit  the  regularity  inher¬ 
ent  in  such  structures.  A  special  tool  for  datapaths  was  therefore  found  desirable. 
TimLager  can  be  used  to  generate  the  individual  blocks  (adder,  register,...)  of  a 
datapath,  but  cannot  handle  the  rooting  between  and  through  the  blocks.  Given 
the  net-list  of  a  bit-slice  dauq)ath,  dpp  does  the  placement,  channel  definition  and 
global  routing  of  the  datapath  uid  produces  a  floorplan  file  which  Flint  will 
later  use  to  route  the  channels  and  generate  the  physical  layout  dpp  also 
back-annotates  the  structurejnstance  view  of  the  datapath  blocks  with  geometric 
constraints  and  feed-through  specifications.  This  information  is  used  by  the  block 
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layout  generator  (TimLager)  when  generating  the  blocks.  In  LAGER  terminol¬ 
ogy,  dpp  is  a  structure-processor. 

10.1.  THE  BIT-SLICE  DATAPATH  MODEL 

The  datapath  model  adopted  by  dpp  is  characterized  by  a  data  width  N  and 
is  composed  of  The  blocks  have  two  types  of  terminals:  data  terminals  and  con¬ 
trol  terminals.  The  data  terminals  represent  N-bit  wide  busses,  dpp  assumes  that 
the  data  signals  flow  horizontally  and  control  signals  vertically.  Accordingly,  ter¬ 
minals  at  the  left  and  right  edges  of  a  block  are  assumed  to  be  data  terminals,  and 
terminals  on  the  top  and  bottom  edges  are  assumed  to  represent  control  terminals. 

The  datapath  itself  is  described  as  an  interconnection  of  the  blocks  using 
data  and  control  nets.  The  diUa  nets  connect  data  terminals  of  the  blocks  and 
optionally  also  formal  data  terminals  of  the  datapath  (terminals  coming  out  at  the 
left  or  right  edges  of  the  datapath).  Similarly,  the  control  nets  connect  control  ter¬ 
minals  of  the  blocks  and  optionally  also  formal  control  terminals  of  the  datapath 
(terminals  coming  out  at  the  top  or  bottom  edges  of  the  datapath). 

An  important  point  is  that  the  data  nets  actually  represent  N-bit  wide  bus¬ 
ses  that  connect  to  N-bit  wide  data  terminals.  The  expansion  into  N-bit  wide  bus¬ 
ses  is  done  by  dpp  itself,  instead  of  during  the  structure.master  view  to 
structurejnstance  view  conversion  phase  of  DMoct,  and  must  not  be  done 
through  the  SDL  syntax.  This  was  done  to  enforce  a  bit-slice  discipline  whereby 
no  inter-bit  routing  is  allowed,  because  many  heuristics  used  by  dpp  will  not 
work  otherwise.  This  idiosyncrasy  of  dpp  is  the  source  of  the  various  differences 
in  the  way  SDL  files  are  written  for  datapaths  as  described  later. 

10.2.  DESIGNING  A  DATAPATH 

There  are  two  distinct  tasks  that  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  design  a  data¬ 
path  using  dpp.  The  first  is  the  design  of  the  blocks  used  in  the  datapath  which 
would  be  performed  by  a  developer  and  the  second  is  the  design  of  the  datapath 
by  interconnecting  the  blocks  which  is  done  by  users.  Most  users  will  not  need  to 
design  their  own  blocks  because  most  likely  one  block  or  a  combination  of  blocks 
from  the  fairly  extensive  central  library  will  suffice. 

10.2.1.  Deigning  a  block  fw  use  in  datapaths 

A  block  for  use  in  a  datapath  is  a  LAGER  module  generated  by  some  layout 
generator,  typically  TimLager.  The  block  has  the  property  that  it  is  parameter- 
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ized  by  N,  the  number  of  bits.  It  has  data  terminals,  which  are  N-bit  wide,  coming 
out  on  the  left  and  right  edges,  and  control  and  supply  terminals  on  the  t<q>  and  the 
bottom.  Due  to  limitations  in  dpp,  the  block  cannot  be  hierarchical.  In  other 
words,  the  SDL  file  describing  it  may  not  have  any  subcells.  In  fact,  the  SDL  file 
will  just  be  a  set  of  formal  terminals  with  TERM.EDGE  properties  to  indicate 
whether  they  are  data  or  control  terminals.  Further,  due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  in 
dpp  mentioned  earlier,  the  data  tmminals  must  not  be  specified  as  bus  terminals. 

Figure  10.1  shows  the  SDL  file  for  tristjnverter,  the  tristate  inverting 
buffer  block  shown  in  Figure  10.2,  using  TimLager  as  the  layout  generator: 

(parent-cell  trist_inverter  (VERIFY_STOP)  (verify-stop) ) 
(parameters 
N 

(FEEDTHRUS  0) 

(BITHEIGHT  0) 

(LSBOFFSET  0) 

) 

(layout-generator  TimLager) 

(structure-processor  dpp) 

(terminal  IN  (TERM_EDGE  LEFT)  (TERM_EDGE  RIGHT) ) 

(terminal  OUTINV  (TERM_EDGE  LEFT)  (TERM_EDGE  RIGHT)) 

(terminal  CNTL  (TERM_EDGE  TOP)  (TERM_EDGE  BOTTOM)) 

(terminal  CNTLINV  (TERM_EDGE  TOP)  (rERM_EDGE  BOTTOM)) 

(terminal  GND  (TERM_EDGE  TOP)  (TERM_EDGE  BOTTOM)) 

(terminal  Vdd  (TERM_EDGE  TOP)  (TERM_EDGE  BOTTOM)) 

(end-sdl) 

Figure  10.1:  Tte  SI^  file  for  trist_inverter. 

A  dpp  block  cannot  use  any  arbitrary  layout  generator.  This  is  because  the 
layout  generator  is  also  called  by  dpp  in  a  special  estimation  mode  to  obtain 
information  ifixMit  the  physical  charactmstics  of  the  block.  There  is  a  well  defined 
protocol  for  this  information  exchange  using  OCT  bags  and  properties.  Also,  the 
layout  generator  tool  must  be  able  to  provide  feedthroughs  through  the  block, 
stretch  it  to  a  required  height  and  add  appropriate  control  logic  at  the  top  and  the 
bottom,  the  information  about  which  is  passed  through  special  parameters  whose 
value  is  calculated  by  dpp.  Only  a  layout  generator  tool  with  the  above  aq)abili- 
ties  can  be  used,  and  at  inesent  TimLager  is  the  only  such  tool  in  LAQER. 
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As  described  in  the  chapter  on  TlmLager,  for  every  block  using 
TimLager  as  the  layout  generator,  there  is  an  associated  file  containing  the 
TlmLager  tiling  function.  Special  constructs  were  added  to  TimLager  to  sup¬ 
port  the  stretching,  feed-through  and  control  logic  features  required  by  dpp  and 
to  pass  information  to  dpp.  The  parameter  N  is  used  to  decide  the  number  of  leaf- 
cells  tiled  in  the  vertical  direction.  Unfortunately,  all  the  special  constructs  make 
a  typical  tiling  function  quite  complicated  to  write  manually.  Therefore,  a  siq>- 
porting  tool  called  dppdotc  has  been  provided  to  automate  this  tadc.  It  can  han¬ 
dle  most  commonly  encountered  tiling  schemes,  although  in  cases  like  a 
carry-save  adder  or  a  carry-lookahead  adder  one  still  has  to  write  the  tiling  func¬ 
tion  manually.  Following  is  the  tiling  function  generated  by  dppdotc  for 
tristjnverter: 

# Include  •TimLager. h* 

•Include  "oct.h* 

trist_inverter  ()  ( 

int  l,nblts,lsboffset; 
nbltsaGetparamt^N") ; 

Isbof f set-Getparam  CLSBOFFSET") ; 
bit(); 

Open_newcell  (Read  (•name*') )  ; 
if  (nbit»<l)  ( 
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Tlmerror ('‘TlmLager:  FATAL  ERROR:", 

*  number  of  bits  K  <  1  in  %s\n",  *trist_inverter"> ; 
exit(-l); 

)  else  if  (nbits»l)  ( 

AddupC^bit",  BOTTOM I  LEFT I  RIGHT  I  TOP,  LEFTINDEX,  0, 
RIGHTINDEX,  0,  BOTTOMSTRETCH,  Isboffset,  END) ; 
if  (!no_bot_stretch)  { 

Addup (bot_stretch_cellname,  BOTTOM,  OFFSETX, 
bot_stretch_x_offset,  OFFSETY, 
bot_stretch_y_offset,  END) ; 

) 

)  else  { 

AddupC'bit",  BOTTOM I  LEFT I  RIGHT,  LEFTINDEX,  0, 
RIGHTINDEX,  0,  BOTTOMSTRETCH,  Isboffset,  END); 
if  ( !no_bot_stretch)  { 

Addup (bot_stretch_cellnaine,  BOTTOM,  OFFSETX, 
bot_stretch_x_offset,  OFFSETY, 
bot_stretch_y_offset,  END) ; 

) 

for(i-l;  i<»nbits-2;  i++)  ( 

Addup ("bit",  LEFT (RIGHT,  LEFTINDEX,  i, 
RIGHTINDEX,  i,  END); 

) 

Addup ("bit",  TOP (LEFT  I  RIGHT,  LEFTINDEX,  nbits-1, 
RIGHTINDEX,  nbits-1,  END); 

) 

Close_newcell () ; 

) 

bitO  { 

int  nfeeds,  height; 
nfeeds-Getparamt^FEEDTHRUS") ; 
height -Getparam(*BITHEIGHT") ; 

Open_newcell ("bit") ; 

Addup ("tEist_invertet",  LEFT | RIGHT  I  TOP  I  BOTTOM,  HEIGHT, 
height,  FEEDTHRU,  nfeeds,  -1,  END) ; 
if  (!no_feedthru) 

Addup (feed_cell_naroe,  LEFT  I  RIGHT (TOP,  END); 
if  (!no_st retch) 

Addup (stretch_cellname,  TOP,  OFFSETX, 
stretch_offset,  END); 

Close  newcell  0; 
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There  are  some  layout  restrictions  that  need  to  be  followed  when  designing 
leafcells  for  use  in  the  blocks.  As  already  mentioned,  the  data  terminals  need  to 
come  out  at  the  left  or  right  edges,  whereas  the  control  and  supply  terminals  need 
to  come  out  at  the  top  or  bottom  edges.  Due  to  restrictions  imposed  by  Flint , 
the  data  terminals  must  come  out  on  one  of  the  following  Magic  lay^;  metall, 
metal2,  poly,  via,  polycontacL  The  control  and  supply  terminals  must  come  out 
on  metall,  poly  or  polycontact.  Neighboring  terminals  must  be  separated  by  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  meets  the  requirements  imposed  by  Flint.  In  general,  for  MOSIS’s 
SCMOS  technology,  terminals  should  be  made  4X  wide  and  have  a  4X  spacing. 
While  designing  the  leafcells  for  the  various  bits  of  a  block,  one  should  try  to 
minimize  the  variance  in  the  heights  in  otdtr  to  get  better  routing  results.  Finally, 
dpp  tries  to  make  use  of  horizontal  feedthroughs  already  provided  in  the  leafcell. 
This  can  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  First,  the  leafcell  designer  can  bring  out  a 
data  terminal  on  both  left  and  right  edges,  dpp  will  take  advantage  of  this 
implicit  feedthrough  if  the  corresponding  data  net  crosses  the  block.  Second,  the 
leafcell  designer  can  provide  explicit  and  uncommitted  feedthroughs.  In  case  of 
blocks  using  TimLager,  terminals  with  names  of  the  form  FEEDi  0=1,2,...)  are 
used  to  represent  such  explicit  feedthroughs  and  are  thus  recognized  by  Tim¬ 
Lager. 

10.2,2.  Designing  a  datapath 

Just  as  with  any  other  module  designed  in  LAGER,  a  datapath  is  also 
described  in  the  SDL  syntax.  As  mentioned  earlier,  some  idiosyncrasies  in  dpp 
result  in  restrictions  and  deviations  from  the  norm  in  case  of  SDL  files  for  datap¬ 
aths.  Figure  10.3  shows  the  block  diagram  of  an  example  datapath  which  is  the 
datapath  datapath  from  the  on-line  LAGER  tutorial  tut8. 

The  SDL  file  of  the  example  datapath  is  as  follows: 

;  sdl-flle  to  describe  the  data  path  for  tutorial  #6 
(parent-cell  datapath) 

(parameters  N) 

;  N  Is  the  number  of  bit-slices.  The  number  of  bit-slices  has 
;  to  be  the  same  for  the  entire  datapath. 

(structure-processor  dpp) 

;  This  declaration  must  appear  for  every  datapath.  It 
;  indicates  to  OMoct  that  the  structural  description  must  be 
;  processed  by  the  program  dpp  before  layout  generation, 
(layout-generator  Flint  a) 

;  This  declaration  must  always  be  present.  The  ’‘a*  flag 
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;  specifies  that  Flint  Is  to  be  run  in  automatic  mode, 
(subcells 

(adder  ADDER  ( (N  N) ) ) 

(mux2tol  Z_SAT  ((N  »))) 

(scanreg  ACC  ( (N  N) ) ) 

) 

;  NOTE:  any  arbitrary  subcells  may  be  chosen,  but  for  each 
;  cell  the  subcell  parameter  declaration  '‘((N  N))'  must  be 
;  given 
;  Data  Nets 

(net  Ibus  ((parent  IBUS)  (ADDER  INI))) 

(net  out_feedback  ((parent  OBUS)  (ACC  OUT)  (ADDER  IN2) ) ) 
(net  adder_out  (((ADDER  OUT)  (2_SAT  INI))) 

(net  2_sat_to_acc  ( (Z_SAT  OUT)  (ACC  IN) ) ) 

(net  scanln  ((parent  SCANIN)  (ACC  SCANIN) ) ) 

(net  scanout  ((parent  SCANOUT)  (ACC  SCANOUT) ) ) 

(net  carryout  ((parent  CARRY)  (ADDER  COUT) ) ) 

(net  3et_one  ((parent  ONEBUS)  (Z_SAT  IN2))) 

;  Control  Nets 

(net  cntl_GND  ((parent  CNTL_GND)  (ADDER  CIN))) 

(net  cntl_Vdd  ((parent  CNTL_VDD)  (ADDER  CININV) ) ) 

(net  cntl_load  ((parent  LOAD)  (ACC  LOAD))) 

(net  cntl_scan  ((parent  SCAN)  (ACC  SCAN))) 

(net  cntl_)ceep  ( (parent  KEEP)  (ACC  KEEP) ) ) 

(net  cntl_load_inv  ((parent  LOADINV)  (ACC  LOADINV) ) ) 

(net  cntl_scan_inv  ((parent  SCANINV)  (ACC  SCANINV) ) ) 

(net  cntl_lceep_inv  ((parent  KEEPINV)  (ACC  KEBPINV) ) ) 

(net  cntl_sell  ((parent  SELl)  (Z_SAT  SELl))) 

(net  cntl_sel2  ((parent  SEL2)  (2_SAT  SEL2))) 

;  Power  Nets 

(net  Vdd  (NETTYPE  SUPPLY)  ((parent  Vdd)  (ADDER  Vdd) 
(Z_SAT  Vdd)  (ACC  Vdd))) 

(net  GND  (NETTYPE  GROUND)  ((parent  GND)  (ADDER  GND) 
(Z_SAT  GND)  (ACC  GND))) 

;  Clock  Nets 

(net  PHIl  (NETTYPE  CLOCK)  ((parent  PHIl)  (ACC  PHIl))) 
(net  PHIIINV  (NETTYPE  CLOCK)  ((parent  PHIIINV) 

(ACC  PHIIINV))) 

(net  PHI2  (NETTYPE  CLOCK)  ((parent  PHI2)  (ACC  PHI2))) 
(net  PHI2INV  (NETTYPE  CLOCK)  ((parent  PHI2INV) 

(ACC  PHI2INV))) 

(end-sdl) 
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Figure  10.3:  An  example  datapath 

Every  datapath  SDL  file  specifies  dpp  as  the  structure-processor  and 
Flint  as  the  layout-generator.  Flint  is  run  in  batch  mode,  using  the  option  -a 
(automatic  ,  as  opposed  to  interactive  mode).  A  variety  of  options  can  be  speci¬ 
fied  for  dpp  to  specify  the  amount  of  tool  optimization  versus  user  control ,  such 
as  the  ability  to  suppress  the  automatic  placement  Every  datapath  must  have  a 
formal  integer  parameter  named  “N”  whose  value  is  used  by  dpp  as  the  number 
of  bits  in  the  datapath.  The  value  of  N  is  also  passed  on  to  the  subcells. 

Although  dpp  requires  that  the  datapath  blocks  be  non-hierarchical  and 
generated  by  a  layout  generator  with  some  additional  capabilities,  one  can  use  the 
flattening  feature  of  DMoct  to  create  libraries  of  datapaths  that  can  be  used  in 
other  datapaths  as  sub-datapaths,  resulting  in  a  hierarchical  datapath  specifica¬ 
tion.  This  was  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  design  described  in  Chapter  21. 

10  IMPLEMENTATION  DETAILS 

As  already  mentioned,  dpp  is  a  structure-processor  in  LAGER  terminol¬ 
ogy.  This  means  that  it  takes  a  structurejnstance  view  sub-tree  as  its  input  and 
converts  it  into  another  structurejnstance  view  sub-tree  (rooted  at  the  same 
point)  which  is  ready  for  a  layout-generator.  In  case  of  dpp  the  structurejnstance 
view  sub-tree  is  a  two  level  tree  with  the  root  being  the  datapath  and  the  leaves 
being  blocks  from  the  library,  dpp  does  the  placement  of  the  blocks,  does  global 
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routing,  creates  the  channel  sfructure,  allocates  feedthroughs  for  over-the-block 
routing  of  data  nets,  and  does  bit-height  equalization.  The  output  is  a  floorplan 
file  for  Flint  and  a  modified  structure.instance  view  sub-tree  where  all  the  data 
nets  and  terminals  are  expanded,  feedthrough  tmminals  created  and  the  leaf 
structurejnstance  views  annotated  with  infcMination  for  the  block  layout  genera¬ 
tor. 

Bit-sliced  datapaths  are  viewed  by  dpp  to  consist  of  blocks  that  are  tiled  in 
the  vertical  direction  and  placed  linearly  along  the  horizontal  direction  with  the 
bottom  edges  of  the  blocks  being  co-linear.  Routing  channels  separate  blocks 
which  are  adjacent  Channels  are  also  placed  along  the  top  edge  of  each  block  in 
order  to  equalize  the  heights  of  the  blocks.  Finally,  global  channels  spanning  the 
entire  width  of  the  datapath  are  placed  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  datapath. 
Figure  10.4  illustrates  the  generic  floorplan  of  datapaths  created  by  dpp. 


I  Figure  10.4:  Bit-slice  datapath  by  dpp.  Each  cell  in  the  block  consists  of  a 

i  I  leitfcell  (dark),  an  optional  feedthrough  cell  (grey),  and  an  optional 

stretching  cell  (white).  Horizontal  channels  are  used  to  route  data  rignals 
between  blocks.  Glol^  and  local  channels  are  used  to  route  control,  status, 
and  clock  signals.  Each  Mock  is  generated  by  TimLager.  Routing  of 
blocks  is  done  by  Fl  Int. 
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The  control,  status,  clock  and  supply  nets  run  vertically.  Within  a  macrocell 
they  are  routed  implicitly  by  the  abutment  of  leafcell  tmninals  during  the  tiling 
process.  The  global  routing  of  them  nets  between  macrocells  and  to  the  outside  is 
done  by  dpp  using  the  global  routing  channels.  The  data  busses  flow  in  the  hori- 
ztmtal  direction  and  are  routed  explicitly  using  the  routing  channels  between  the 
adjacent  macrocells.  Data  busses  connecting  non-adjacent  macrocells  are  routed 
through  the  intervening  blocks.  This  is  done  by  back-annotation  of  the  structure- 
instance  views  of  the  blocks  with  information  for  the  block  layout  gmim-ator  to 
generate  enough  feedthroughs  for  data  busses  going  across  the  block. 
Feedthroughs  already  [Kovided  by  the  leafcell  designer  are  used  first  before  extra 
feedthroughs  are  generated. 

The  process  of  guiding  the  lower-level  layout  generation  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  upper-level  layout  generator  is  a  key  feature  of  dpp.  It  makes 
the  dat^ath  blocks  aiq)ear  porous  to  Flint  and  saves  the  area  wasted  by  the 
general-purpose  macrocell  place-and-route  approach  in  routing  the  data  busses 
around  the  opaque  macrocells.  As  shown  in  Figure  lO.S,  this  results  in  a  24% 
reduction  in  area  from  4.2  mtr?  to  3.2  mtt?  in  2p  technology  for  the  case  of  a  12- 
bit  version  of  an  example  datapath  from  a  chip  for  measuring  position  and  veloc¬ 
ity  of  a  robot  arm  joint  from  the  quadrature  signals  obtained  from  an  optical 
incremental  position  encoder. 

A  problem  with  the  2q)proach  outlined  so  far  is  that  there  may  be  a  mis¬ 
match  between  the  heights  of  adjacent  blocks  resulting  in  a  stair-case  effect  or 
congestion  in  the  interblock  routing  channels.  Again,  the  process  of  back-annota¬ 
tion  is  used  to  direct  the  macrocell  layout  generator  to  artificially  stretch  the 
heights  of  each  bit  in  all  blocks  to  a  uniform  value.  A  further  32%  reduction  in 
area  was  obtained  for  the  example  datapath. 

This  feature  of  making  the  blocks  porous  and  stretchable  results  in  a  total 
area  reduction  of  48%  for  a  12-bk  vmion  of  the  example  datapath.  The  relative 
area  penalty  due  to  the  stair-case  effect  and  macrocell  opacity  increases  with  the 
number  of  bits.  Consequently  the  relative  area  reduction  obtained  by  making  the 
macrocell  porous  and  stretchable  also  increases  as  the  number  of  bits  increases 
and  results  in  dramatic  improvements  in  area.  For  example,  a  24-bit  version  of  the 
same  datapath  shows  a  63%  reduction  in  area.  In  general,  using  dpp  results  in  an 
area  that  is  a  linear  function  of  N  as  <q>posed  to  a  quadratic  function  of  N  that 
results  in  the  presence  of  stair-case  effect  and  opaque  (nonporous)  blocks. 
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Dttapath  Generation 


Figure  10.5:  (a)  Datapath  layout  with  Flint;  area  s  4.2  mar.  (b)  Dat^Mth 
layout  with  Flint  after  processing  with  dpp  to  add  feedthroughs;  area 
3.2  miK^.  (c)  Datapath  layout  with  Flint  aftn  processing  with  dpp  to  add 
feedthrouglu  and  stretching  of  cells;  area  s  'll  mm^. 
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The  other  crucial  step  in  dpp  is  block  placement  The  goal  is  to  find  a  suit¬ 
able  ordering  of  the  maciocells  so  as  to  minimize  the  area.  With  through-the- 
block  routing  of  global  busses  and  equalization  of  the  block  heights,  the  problem 
can  be  quite  accurately  modeled  as  minimization  of  the  height  of  the  tallest  mac¬ 
rocell  taking  the  extra  feedthroughs  required  into  account,  dpp  directly  calls  the 
macrocell  layout  generator  in  an  estimation  mode  to  get  information  about  the 
physical  charactmsdcs  the  macrocells.  This  information  is  then  used  by  the 
placement  procedure,  which  is  based  on  the  well  known  Kemighan  and  Lin’s 
Min-Cut  partitioning  algorithm  [Kemighan70].  It  tries  to  minimize  the  height  of 
the  tallest  macrocell  taking  the  extra  feedthroughs  required  into  account,  instead 
of  just  the  number  of  nets  crossing  a  partition. 


.e,  .sdl,  and  .THOR  files  .mag  Mas.  physical  .0  Mes  documentation  in 

stnjctura_master  views  view  and  .ext  Mes  (machine  specific)  LaTex  or  gremlin 


Hgure  10.6:  Oiganization  of  the  dpp  library  in  LAGER 


10.4.  DATAPATH  LIBRARY  ORGANIZATION 

The  dauqtath  library  consists  of  the  primitive  blocks  used  by  the  dauq)ath 
designer  and  the  leafcells  used  to  generate  those  blocks.  As  mentioned  earlier,  all 
the  cunent  datapath  blocks  are  actually  TimLager  modules  following  a  very 
strict  tiling  discipline  to  cooperate  with  dpp.  Every  block  is  represented  in  the 
library  by  an  SDL  file  describing  its  black-box  appearance,  a  TimLager  .c  file 
describing  the  tiling  structure,  a  .THOR  file  giving  its  functional  simulation 
model,  and  one  or  more  .mag  files  giving  the  layouts  of  the  leafcells  of  the  block. 
In  addition.  .0  files,  structure  masto’  views  and  physical  views  are  automatically 
generated  from  the  above  files  by  the  library  management  software.  Figure  10.6 
shows  the  directory  organization  of  the  main  datapath  library  in  LAGER.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  LAGER  library  management  philosophy,  the  users  can  create  their 
own  datapath  libraries. 
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adder 

ripple  cany  adder  with  a  dual  carry  chain  for  fast  carry  propagaiioa 

bttffeibig 

huffer  with  mediom  drive  capahiliiy  output  is  available  in  both  positive  and 
negative  logic 

bnffeihuge 

buffer  with  large  drive  capability  output  it  available  in  both  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  logic 

buffertmtU 

buffer  sriih  small  drive  capability  output  it  available  in  both  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  logic 

compentorB 

ripple  type  con^tarator  for  even  number  of  bits 

eomparacoiO 

ripple  type  comparator  for  odd  number  of  biu 

conpconst 

compare  with  a  hardwired  constant 

conaum 

implements  a  constant  vtdue  in  a  datapath 

CM 

carry-select  adder 

inconitmux 

output  is  same  as  the  input  or  one  of  the  four  constanu  0, 1,  -1  and  -2 

invZtolmuxone 

2-to-l  multiplexer  with  a  negative  logic  output  and  a  signal  to  force  the  output 
high 

inv2tolmiixzera 

2-10-1  multiplexer  with  a  negative  logic  output  and  a  signal  to  force  the  output 
low 

inverter 

inverts  the  input 

ifivptsf 

sett  output  to  either  the  input  or  its  complement 

ifoinvzero 

sets  output  to  either  the  input  or  its  coroplemem  or  zero  (all  bits  0) 

iiozero 

sett  ou^xit  to  either  the  input  or  zero 

muxZtol 

2-to-l  multiplexer  with  both  positive  and  negative  logic  outputs 

regconstant 

hardwired  constant  vtdue  with  output  enaUe  control 

Mturetor 

implements  saturation  in  accumulators 

tMnmfUtch 

single-ported  dynamic  scan  path  register 

scernnslatchinx 

scanmslatch  mirrored  about  a  horizontal  axis 

tcanreg 

single-ported  scan  path  register 

scanreginx 

scanreg  mirrared  about  a  horizontal  axis 

shift 

parameterized  shifter  for  logical  up,  logical  down  or  arithmetic  down  shift  by 

1, 2, 4, 8  or  16.  Several  of  these  can  be  chained  to  form  a  log  shifter. 

signmag 

converts  a  one’s  complement  number  into  a  sign  magnitude  number 

tiisl.buffer 

buffer  srith  tristateable  output 

uist^vetter 

inverter  srith  tristateable  output 

xfer_gate 

transfer  gale 

zero 

conditkmally  pulls  dosm  a  bus 

Tlible  10.1  Dat^lh  Blodc  Library 


Table  10.1  gives  a  listing  of  the  various  blocks  currently  installed  in  the 
main  dpp  library.  One  can  add  additional  blocks  to  the  library  or  create  one’s 
own  library.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  follow  the  same  organization  as  in  the 
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main  library  and  copy  the  corresponding  Makefiles  for  use  with  the  gnu  Make 
utility.  The  Makefiles  are  written  such  that  they  are  independent  of  the  names  of 
the  blocks  and  the  leafcells.  although  i4>propriate  UNIX  environment  variables 
need  to  be  set.  In  general,  for  a  block  using  TimLager,  one  needs  to  provide  the 
.sdl,  .c  and  .THOR  files  for  the  Mock,  and  the  .mag  files  for  all  the  leafcells  used 
by  the  block.  In  addition,  LaTex  and  gremlin  files  are  used  for  documenting  the 
block  and  the  leafcells. 

10.5.  LIMITATIONS 

dpp  has  had  extensive  use  and  during  this  process  several  limitations  and 
problems  have  become  known.  The  foremost  problem  is  due  to  the  confluence  of 
two  factors,  a  wide  variation  in  the  height  of  cells  in  the  library  and  an  unsophis¬ 
ticated  placement  algorithm,  which  produces  layouts  that  have  a  substantial  scope 
for  improvement.  A  third  factor  contributing  to  this  problem  is  that  dpp  does  not 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  locations  of  predefined  feedthroughs  in  the  leafcells, 
and  as  a  result  the  data  net  routing  is  inefficient  This  problem  occurs  because  the 
only  way  for  dpp  to  obtain  physical  information  about  the  blocks  is  by  running 
TimLager  in  the  estimation  mode  and  by  also  modifying  the  tiling  functions  to 
pass  the  desired  infmnation  to  dpp. 

10.6.  SUMMARY 

By  exploiting  unique  characteristics  of  datapaths,  layout  tt^logies  can  be 
found  that  are  very  efficient  dpp  is  a  structure-processor  which  understands 
these  optimizations  and  generates  the  required  infwmation  and  netlist  modifica¬ 
tions  to  generate  daupath  designs. 
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The  last  stage  of  an  integrated  circuit  design  usually  is  to  place  a  bonding- 
pad  ring  around  the  “core”  portion  of  the  chip  and  connect  the  nets  from  the  ring 
to  the  core.  The  specialized  nature  of  this  routing  problem  requires  algorithms 
optimized  to  the  task,  which  are  implemented  in  a  program  called  Padroute. 
The  pad  ring  is  formed  by  one  to  four  padgroups,  each  of  which  is  a  row  of  bond¬ 
ing  pad  leafcells  from  the  pad  libraries  and  assembled  by  TimLager.  The  bond¬ 
ing  pads  provide  input  buffering,  input  protection,  and  output  drive  capability  for 
the  chip.  If  desired,  the  pads  can  also  implement  boundary  scan.  Normally  the  pad 
ring  is  functionally  transparent. 

11.1.  ROUTING  STRATEGY 

Figure  11.1  shows  the  general  layout  of  a  chip.  The  ring  structure  is 
employed  to  help  prevent  latch-up,  which  is  most  criUcal  in  the  high-current 
CMOS  devices  present  in  the  pad  leafcells.  N+  and  P+  guard  rings  are  placed 
around  the  devices  in  each  pad.  These  rings  are  in  turn  connected  to  power  and 
ground  tails  that  appear  on  each  side  of  the  pad.  The  rails  are  connected  by  abut¬ 
ment  to  form  the  ring  shown  in  Figure  ll.i.  Special  power  and  ground  pads  feed 
current  into  the  rails  and  to  the  core  of  the  chip. 
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Padroute  uses  the  space  pads  (cells  with  only  power  and  ground  rails)  to 
equalize  the  size  of  mismatched  padgroups  or  to  build  up  an  entire  padgroup  if  it 
was  not  provided.  Similarly,  Padroute  uses  the  corner  pad  pieces  to  cmnplete 
the  ring  and  connect  the  power  and  ground  rails  of  the  padgroups. 

11 J.  USER  INPUT 

The  input  to  Padroute  is  the  OCT  structurejnstance  view  of  the  top  level 
of  the  chip  hierarchy.  This  view  must  contain  references  to  the  structure_instance 
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Figure  11.1:  Padroute’s  View  an  Integrated  Circuit. 
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views  of  all  of  the  cells  in  the  next  lower  hierarchical  level,  consisting  of  the  core 
and  one  to  four  padgroups. 

Padroute  assumes  that  the  bonding  pads  have  been  assembled  into  pad- 
groups  by  another  layout  genmator  (normally  TimLager).  Padroute  also 
requires  access  to  the  OCT  physical  views  of  each  chip  subcell.  The  physical  view 
contains  the  actual  dimensions  of  all  subcells  and  the  locations  of  all  terminals. 

Padroute’s  command  line  must  specify  which  the  pad  library  was  used 
to  build  the  padgroups.  With  the  library  known.  Padroute  accesses  tlie  OcT 
physical  views  of  the  space  pad  and  the  comer  piece.  Padroute  will  use 
instances  of  the  space  pads,  as  necessary,  when  the  chip  ccne  or  the  routing  is  too 
large  to  fit  inside  the  ring.  Space  pads  will  also  be  used,  if  padgroups  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  core  are  not  the  same  length. 

The  proper  filesystem  path  to  the  space  pad  and  comer  piece  must  be 
known  so  that  both  may  be  assembled  into  the  final  result.  The  paths  are  found 
using  calls  to  special  routines  (Getpath)  provided  by  LAGER.  Padroute  uses 
other  LAGER  utilities  to  determine  the  technology  in  which  the  chip  is  being 
designed.  The  technology  specifies  minimum  wire  widths  and  inter-wire  spacings 
of  the  metal  lines  used  to  create  die  routing. 

11 ROUTING  ALGORITHM  OVERVIEW 

Padroute  operates  in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  is  a  simple  placement  of 
the  core  with  the  bonding  pad  ring  airanged  around  it  The  second  stage  connects 
together  the  signal  pins  that  enter  the  channel,  as  specified  by  the  structure.in- 
stance  view.  The  second  step  is  performed  by  Padroute’s  ring-shaped-channel 
router. 

Padroute’s  router  uses  many  of  the  algorithms  described  by  Yoshimura 
and  Kuh  [Yoshimura.Kuh82],  though  tailored  to  function  with  a  ring-shaped 
channel.  The  fundamental  diff^nce  is  that  Padroute’s  channel  is  continuous 
and  has  no  ends.  The  concept  of  tracks  is  as  shown  in  Figure  11.2;  The  tracks 
form  an  unl»t>ken  circle  around  the  core. 

To  operate  in  this  topology,  the  vertical  constraint  graph  of  Yoshimura  and 
Kuh  is  altered  slightly  (and  given  the  name  radial  constraint  graph),  but  both 
actually  contain  the  same  information.  A  mtgor  deviation  from  Yoshimura  and 
Kuh  is  the  introduction  of  a  circuntferential  constraint  graph.  This  graj^i  shows 
which  nets  are  not  allowed  to  iq)pear  together  in  the  same  track.  The  radial  con- 
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Figure  11.2:  Ciicumfeiential  tracks  used  in  routing 


straint  graph  is  usually  quite  sparse,  while  the  circumferential  constraint  griq>h  is 
usually  very  dense. 

The  second  major  deviation  from  Yoshimura  and  Kuh  is  that  Padroute’s 
router  is  gridless,  allowing  terminals  to  appear  at  any  point  on  the  core  or  pad 
ring. 

The  radial  constraint  graph  is  used  to  detect  cycles  in  the  radial  constraints. 
To  remove  them,  Padcoute  adds  doglegs  to  the  nets  involved.  After  all  cycles 
have  been  removed,  Padcoute  uses  the  circumfmntial  constraint  gr{q)h  to  com¬ 
bine  multiple  nets  into  single  tracks.  Then  the  physical  geometries  are  generated 
and  stored  in  an  OCT  physical  view 

11 A  PLACEMENT  ALGORITHM 

Padroute’s  placement  algorithm  is  not  very  complicated.  Ev^  cell 
passed  to  Padcoute  has  a  parameter  called  “fplan"  attached  to  it.  The  chip 
designer  specifies  ^lan  when  creating  the  SDL  files  for  the  chip,  the  padgroups, 
and  the  core.  As  shown  in  Figure  11.3,  the  four  padgroups  are  rotated  and  trans¬ 
lated  as  necessary  to  form  a  ring.  The  core  is  then  translated  so  that  it  is  in  the 
center  of  the  ring. 
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Figure  11.3:  RotaticHi  and  TranslatitMi 

If  the  core  is  too  large  to  fit  into  the  ring  as  provided,  space  pads  are  added 
so  that  the  core  will  just  fit  inside  the  ring.  Later,  after  the  routing  of  the  nets  has 
been  determined  and  if  the  padring  is  again  found  to  be  too  small,  mwe  space 
pads  are  added  so  that  the  routing  will  fit  inside  the  ring. 

Space  pads  may  be  added  aft^  the  routing  is  determined  without  any  recal¬ 
culation  of  the  terminal  positions  by  introducing  the  concept  of  fixed  and  sliding 
coordinates.  The  ewe  is  fixed  in  both  the  X  and  the  Y  direction.  The  padgioups 
are  fixed  in  either  the  X  or  the  Y  direction.  If  the  padring  needs  to  be  enlarged,  the 
positions  of  the  padgroups  may  be  altered  by  sliding  them  away  finom  the  core 
(see  Figure  11.3).  Altering  the  positions  of  the  padgroups  in  this  way  allows  the 
channel  width  to  be  increased  without  requiring  any  routing  to  be  redone. 
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11.4.1.  Channel  Cleanup 

Once  placement  is  complete.  Padroute  cleans  up  its  net  and  terminal 
database.  At  this  point  Padroute  performs  the  following  operations: 

1.  Deletes  invalid  terminals.  These  are  terminals  not  appearing  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  edge  (inside)  of  a  padgroiq)  or  one  of  a  pair  of  terminals  that  are  on 
the  same  net  and  lyipear  in  the  same  location. 

2.  Deletes  invalid  nets.  An  invalid  net  is  one  with  only  one  valid  terminal 
(the  terminal  is  then  deleted  also). 

3.  Calculates  the  width  of  each  net. 

4.  Finds  the  terminals  that  appear  in  the  comer  regions  and  finds  the  mini¬ 
mum  distance  fiom  the  core  that  the  terminal’s  net  may  be  routed. 

Padroute  considers  all  nets  to  be  in  one  of  three  classes:  signal,  clock  or 
power.  The  final  routed  width  of  a  net  is  determined  by  the  class  it  is  in.  Signal 
nets  are  always  routed  with  the  narrowest  wire  width.  A  clock  net’s  width  is 
determined  by  its  widest  terminal.  A  power  net’s  width  is  the  largest  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  values:  the  width  necessary  to  handle  the  net’s  rated  current  (the  sum  of 
all  the  terminal  currents),  the  width  of  the  widest  terminal  on  the  net,  (x  the 
default  minimum  wire  width  for  a  power  net.  The  current  through  all  terminals 
must  be  specified  in  the  Ocr  views  if  the  current  summing  feature  is  used. 
Padroute  will  check  the  terminals  and  sum  their  currents  to  calculate  the  width 
of  each  power  net. 

For  clock  and  power  rtets,  the  radial  wire  that  connects  a  terminal  to  the  cir¬ 
cumferential  wire  is  never  wider  than  the  terminal  it  is  coming  from,  but  it  may  be 
narrower:  The  terminal  on  the  pad  ring  for  a  power  net  is  usually  quite  large.  The 
width  is  usually  not  necessary  for  current  requirements,  and  Padroute  may 
make  the  radial  wire  narrower  than  what  the  terminal  allows.  In  fact,  the  radial 
wire  of  a  power  net  that  connects  to  a  pad  is  kq>t  the  same  width  as  the  circumfer¬ 
ential  wire  for  that  net.  Reducing  the  width  of  the  radial  wire  reduces  the  number 
of  nets  that  will  have  radial  constraints  with  the  power  net.  This  makes  the  routing 
task  easier  later  on. 

In  Padroute,  terminals  that  appear  in  the  comer  region  (the  shaded  areas 
in  Figure  11.4(a)),  and  the  nets  that  contain  them,  must  are  given  special  treat¬ 
ment.  The  reason  they  are  special  can  be  understood  by  studying  Figure  11.4(b). 
This  picture  gives  a  view  of  a  ring  channel  that  has  been  unwnq>ped.  The  tnq)e- 
zoidal  areas  are  part  of  the  real  channel.  The  triangular,  darkly  shaded,  areas  are 
not  usable  by  the  router  since  they  do  not  actually  exist  in  the  real  channel.  Nets 
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(a) 


Unusable  Area 
Usable  Comer  Region 
□  Usable  Normal  Channel 


(b) 


Figure  11.4:  Comer  Regions  (a)  and  Unwrapping  the  Channel  (b). 


that  just  go  around  owners  effectively  cross  the  striped  areas  without  actually 
occupying  them,  but  nets  that  must  have  radial  wires  over  the  shaded  areas  (i.e. 
nets  that  have  terminals  in  the  cwner  regions)  cannot  enter  them.  This  defines  a 
minimum  distance  from  the  core  at  which  a  net  with  a  comer  terminal  may  be 
routed.  Padroute  uses  separate  values  for  the  X  and  Y  minimum  radii.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  define  four  different  values  for  minimum  radius  depending  on  which  part 
of  the  channel  the  net  leaves  for  the  comer,  but  this  was  not  done  in  Padroute. 
The  minimum  radius  is  illustrated  in  figure  ll.S.  A  track  which  contains  multiple 
comet  nets  will  inherit  the  largest  of  the  minimum  radii.  Tracks  that  do  not  con¬ 
tain  comer  nets  have  a  minimum  radius  of  zero. 

IIJS,  ROUTING  ALGORITHM 

11,5.1.  Organizing  Ibmiinais  on  a  Net 

Given  a  minimum  radius.  Padroute  tries  to  route  each  net  in  the  shortest 
distance.  Padroute  measures  the  distance  between  two  terminals  by  laojecting 
them  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  channel  and  measuring  the  clockwise  distance 
between  them.  Projection  and  clockwise  distance  is  illustrated  in  Figure  11.6. 

The  ordering  of  the  terminals  on  each  net  is  determined  as  follows.  A  ter¬ 
minal  in  the  net’s  terminal  list  is  selected.  The  clockwise  distance  from  that  termi¬ 
nal  to  evwy  other  terminal  on  the  net  is  calculated.  The  terminals  are  then  put  into 
the  net’s  twroinal  list  in  the  ordo:  of  increasing  clockwise  distance.  The  next  step 
is  to  measure  the  clockwise  distance  between  each  pair  of  adjacent  terminals.  The 
largest  distance  between  adjacent  terminals  is  found.  The  terminal  on  the  clock- 
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Figure  ll.S:  Minimum  Radius  of  a  Net 


Figure  11.6:  Mapiring  Tenninals  and  Clockwise  Distance. 


wise  end  of  this  gap  is  made  the  first  terminal  in  the  net’s  terminal  list.  The  termi¬ 
nal  on  the  counterclockwise  end  of  the  giq>  is  made  the  last  terminal  in  the  list 
With  the  terminal  list  set  op  in  this  way,  if  the  net’s  wire  starts  on  the  first  terminal 
and  runs  clockwise  to  the  last  tmrminal,  the  total  wire  length  is  minimized,  given  a 
value  for  minimum  radius.  Figure  11.7  illustrates  the  t^minal  arrangement  for 
two  nets. 
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113.2.  Radial  Constraint  Graph 

The  radial  constraint  graph  is  the  equivalent  of  the  vertical  constraint  graph 
in  an  ordinary  channel  router.  In  Padroute,  the  core  is  considered  to  be  the  top 
and  the  pad  ring  is  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  Even  though  the  graph  is  formed  for 
the  entire  channel,  Padroute  genoates  the  graph  by  comparing  the  terminals  in 
the  top,  bottom,  left,  and  right  sections  independently.  The  terminals  on  the  top 
edge  of  the  core  are  compared  with  all  of  the  tominals  on  the  top  padgroup.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  terminals  on  the  bottom  edge  of  the  core  are  checked  compared  to  the 
terminals  on  the  bottom  padgroup.  The  terminals  in  the  left  and  right  channels  are 
checked  in  the  same  way.  Hguie  11.7  shows  a  sample  channel  and  the  radial  con¬ 
straint  graph  that  is  generated  for  it. 

113  J.  Circumferential  Constraint  Graph 

The  circumfnential  constraint  graph  shows  which  nets  are  not  allowed  to 
occupy  the  same  routing  track.  A  pair  of  nets  are  not  allowed  to  coexist  in  the 
same  track  if  any  one  of  the  following  conditions  is  true; 

1.  Both  nets  are  constrained  with  each  other  radially 

2.  Either  net  has  a  terminal  in  one  the  comer  regions 

3.  di^netl.firsttBrm,net23rsttBrm)-fdist(nei2.firstterm,netl.lastterm)< 
circumference  of  the  inner  edge  of  die  pad  frame 
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Figuie  11.8:  Examples  of  conditions  3  and  4 


4.  dist(netl.firsttenn,  net2.IasttBnn)  +  dist(nel2.Iastienn,  netl.lastttenn)  < 
ciicumfeience  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  pad  frame 

Here,  dist(terminal  1,  terminal  2)  means  the  clockwise  distance  from  termi¬ 
nal  1  to  terminal  2  after  the  positions  of  the  terminals  have  been  projected  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pad  frame. 

Examples  of  situations  where  rules  C3  and  C4  aj^ly  are  given  in  Figure 
11.8.  The  examples  show  the  positions  of  the  tuminals  at  each  end  of  the  net.  The 
distances  are  shown  graphically,  no  values  are  given.  The  diagrams  assume  that 
all  terminals  have  been  projected  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  channel.  C3  is  dia¬ 
grammed  on  the  outside  of  the  circle.  C4  is  diagrammed  on  the  inside  of  the  cir¬ 
cle.  The  anows  depict  the  distances  calculated  by  the  clockwise  distance 
function.If  any  of  the  tests  Cl  through  C4  are  true,  then,  in  the  circumferentiai 
constraint  gnq)h,  a  bidirected  edge  is  created  between  the  nodes  representing  nets 
one  and  two. 

In  summary,  the  radial  cmistraint  girqrh  contains  information  describing  the 
relative  stacking  order  of  nets  in  the  radial  direction.  The  circumferential  con¬ 
straint  graph  contains  information  about  which  nets  are  not  allowed  to  occupy  the 
same  touting  track  since  they  would  occupy  the  same  region  in  the  channel. 
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1U.4.  Cycle  Removal 

The  radial  constraint  graph  may  contain  from  zero  to  several  cycles. 
Padroute  uses  a  number  of  routines  to  detect  and  summarize  all  of  the  cycles 
present.  Details  of  the  cycle  detection  functions  may  be  found  in  [Lettang891.  The 
end  result  is  a  concise  list  of  the  cycles,  which  is  then  passed  to  the  cycle  removal 
functions. 

Padroute’s  cycle  removal  techniques  are  rudimentary.  They  do  no  more 
than  add  doglegs  to  nets  involved  in  cycles.  To  break  one  cycle,  Padroute  picks 
one  of  the  nets  involved  and  puts  in  a  dogleg.  Adding  the  dogleg  breaks  the  net 
into  two  sqMurate  nets,  which  nuiy  then  be  treated  independently  throughout  the 
test  of  the  routing  process.  Every  time  a  dogleg  is  added.  Padroute  re-creates 
the  radial  constraint  graph  and  checks  it  for  cycles.  Padroute  follows  the  pro¬ 
cedure  until  no  more  cycles  are  found.  The  procedure  just  described  has  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  not  completing,  so  Padroute  counts  the  attempts  and  will  give  up  after 
a  large  number  of  iterations. 

The  procedure  for  placing  a  dogleg  into  a  net  is  as  follows.  Every  net 
involved  in  a  cycle  has  at  least  two  tmminals  that  are  constrained  with  other  ter¬ 
minals  on  other  nets  in  the  cycle.  Padroute  selects,  at  random,  a  net  involved  in 
the  cycle  it  is  currently  breaking.  It  locates  the  two  terminals  that  cause  the  con¬ 
straints  in  the  cycle.  Starting  from  the  most  counterclockwise  terminal, 
Padroute  searches  for  an  opening  to  place  the  dogleg.  A  valid  opening  is  one  in 
which  the  radial  jumper  that  forms  the  dogleg  may  be  added  to  the  channel  with¬ 
out  adding  an  additional  constraint  to  the  radial  constraint  gnq>h.  If  such  an 
opening  cannot  be  located,  Padroute  discards  the  net  and  selects  another  une. 
Valid  openings  are  generally  available  due  to  the  nature  of  Padroute’s  task: 
there  are  many  regions  along  the  channel  that  are  not  ptqrulated  by  terminals  at 
all.  It  is  possible  to  produce  a  chaimel  with  a  cycle  that  Padroute  cannot  break. 
However,  such  channels  do  not  appear  very  often  in  practice. 

Once  a  dogleg  has  been  added  to  a  net,  Padroute  views  that  net  as  two 
separate  nets.  A  terminal  is  added  to  each  new  net  where  they  wme  once  con¬ 
nected  together.  The  dogleg  connects  the  two  terminals,  maintaining  an  electrical 
connection.  The  new  terminals  maintain  pointers  to  each  other  to  keep  track  of 
the  end  points  of  the  dogleg. 
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11^  Thick  Assignment 

Figure  11.2  shows  the  routing  tracks  in  which  Padroute  places  the  nets. 
The  tracks  are  of  variable  width  and  run  unteoken  around  the  core  of  the  chip.  A 
feature  of  the  channel  is  that  a  given  track  may  be  of  varying  distance  from  the 
core. 

On  the  first  pass  of  the  track  assignment  phase,  Padroute  places  one  net 
per  track.  The  track  index  acquires  the  net  index.  This  preserves  the  indices  of  the 
constraint  graphs.  To  help  reduce  the  wire  length  of  each  net,  Padroute  initially 
assigns  the  longest  nets  to  tracks  closest  to  the  core.  The  tracks  are  stored  as  a 
linked  list,  the  first  track  in  the  list  is  closest  to  the  core  the  last  track  is  farthest 
from  the  core.  At  this  [4iase.  no  attention  is  paid  to  either  of  the  constraint  graphs. 

The  second  pass  of  track  assignment  is  to  merge  multiple  nets  onto  the 
same  track.  The  algorithm  starts  at  tlw  first  track  and  tries  to  pull  nets  frmn  other 
tracks  onto  it  Each  track  farther  down  on  the  list  is  checked,  in  turn.  Once  the 
other  tracks  have  been  checked  for  inclusion,  Padroute  moves  to  the  next  on 
the  list  and  fills  it  in  the  same  way.  Hiis  process  continues  until  the  track  list  runs 
out  Bef(»e  two  tracks  can  be  merged,  Padroute  checks  the  circumferential 
constraint  graph  to  make  si  ;  that  the  nets  in  the  track  will  not  overlap. 
Padroute  also  checks  to  make  sure  that  merging  the  nets  will  not  generate  a 
cycle  in  the  radial  constraint  grairfi.  Ordering  to  satisfy  the  radial  constraint  graph 
is  not  verified  until  the  next  step. 

The  third  pass  of  track  assignment  is  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  tracks 
violate  the  radial  constraint  graph.  This  algorithm  simple  traverses  the  track  list 
and  makes  sure  that  the  successors  of  a  track  in  the  constraint  graph  also  appear 
farther  down  in  the  track  list  Any  tracks  for  which  this  is  not  true  are  placed  after 
their  successor  in  the  track  list. 

The  final  pass  of  track  assignment  is  to  set  the  physical  location  of  the  track 
in  the  channel.  This  step  may  rearrange  the  track  wder,  but  does  not  add  to  or  vio¬ 
late  any  constraints  in  the  radial  constraint  graph.  This  phase  also  pulls  all  the 
tracks  as  close  to  the  core  as  possible. 

As  described  in  Section  11.4.1.  (Channel  Cleanup),  each  net  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  distance  frtmi  the  core.  When  a  net  was  assigned  to  a  track,  that  track  inher¬ 
ited  that  net’s  minimum  distance.  When  multiple  nets  were  assigned  to  a  track, 
that  track’s  minimum  distance  became  the  largest  minimum  distance  of  all  the 
nets  in  the  track.  A  track  may  not  be  pulled  closer  to  the  core  than  its  minimum 
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radiiis.  If  the  radius  of  each  track  was  assigned  paying  attention  only  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  radius  of  each  track  without  rearranging  the  order  of  the  tracks,  the  nruting 
would  ctmtain  unnecessary  gq)S  between  tracks.  The  final  phase  ttf  track  assign¬ 
ment  places  the  tracks  according  to  their  minimum  radii  and  moves  the  tracks  that 
can  move  closer  to  the  core. 

lb  perform  the  final  step,  two  interdependent  algorithms  are  implemented. 
The  first  algorithm  traverses  the  track  list  It  keeps  two  accumulation  variables 
(one  each  for  the  X  and  Y  axes).  These  variables  maintain  the  value  of  the  radius 
from  the  core  that  the  current  track  should  occupy.  The  accumulation  variables 
are  compared  to  the  minimum  radius  of  the  track  being  processed.  If  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  large  enough  in  both  the  X  and  Y  directions  (for  a  minimum  width  net), 
the  second  algorithm  is  used  to  select  and  insert  into  the  gap  tracks  from  farther 
down  in  the  track  list  When  the  second  algorithm  is  finished  filling  the  gap.  the 
accumulation  variables  are  updated  to  the  minimum  radius  of  the  current  track. 
The  next  track  in  the  list  is  then  processed. 

The  second  algorithm  operas  as  follows.  It  is  given  the  size  of  the  gap  to 
fill  and  the  current  track  from  the  first  algorithm.  It  traverses  the  track  list  from 
the  current  track.  A  track  which  satisfies  the  following  three  conditions  will  be 
moved  to  fill  in  the  gap: 

1.  The  track  fits  physically  into  the  gap. 

2.  Moving  the  track  into  this  position  will  not  violate  the  radial  constraint 
graph. 

3.  The  minimum  radius  of  the  new  track  will  allow  it  to  be  placed  into  the 

gap. 

The  second  algorithm  completes  when  either  the  gap  is  filled  or  no  tracks 
remain  in  the  list. When  the  first  algmithm  runs  out  of  tracks  to  be  processed,  all 
the  tracks  are  fixed  in  position.  All  unknowns  have  been  resolved  and  Padroute 
can  report  the  routing. 

1U.6.  Output  and  Cleanup 

When  nets  have  been  assigned  to  tracks  and  tracks  have  been  assigned 
positions  in  the  channel,  Padroute  is  essentially  finished  with  routing.  All  that 
remains  is  to  produce  the  rectangles  of  the  two  layers  of  metal  and  the  vias  that 
actually  implement  the  routing.  Padroute  produces  output  in  either  CXn'  or 
Magic  layout  editor  format. 
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Padroute  traverses  tbe  net  list  and  calls  functions  that  produce  either 
radial  connecdons  or  circumferratial  connecticMS  betwetui  terminals.  A  radial 
connection  will  connect  a  terminal  on  a  pad  to  the  circumferential  track  or  con¬ 
nect  the  two  pieces  of  a  net  split  up  by  a  dogleg.  The  circumfoendal  terminal 
connector  worics  like  the  distance  functions  described  above,  but  it  does  not 
report  the  distances.  It  does  produce  the  proper  rectangles  in  metal. 

Padroute  stores  all  the  routing  geometries  internally  before  writing  them 
out  in  either  Magic  format  or  in  OCT.  Padroute’s  final  step  is  to  write  formal 
terminal  informadon  into  the  OcT  physical  view. 

nj6.  SUMMARY 

Padroute  uses  specialized  algorithms  to  perform  the  final  step  in  genera- 
don  of  a  complete  chip.  By  modifying  standard  rectangular  channel  roudng  algo¬ 
rithms,  it  is  possible  to  provide  efficient  soludons  for  the  case  of  a  circular 
chaimel  surrounding  a  rectangular  core. 
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Berkeley,  T7.49.1989.L436  ENGL 

[YosliimuraJCuh82]  T.  Yoshimura  and  E.S.  Kuh,  “EfBcknt  algoriduns  for  Channel  Routing,” 
IEEE  Trans,  on  CAD  of  ICs  aid  Systems,  vol.  CAD-1,  n.  1,  pp.  25-35,  Januaiy  1982. 
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Automatic  layout  generation  of  an  integrated  circuit,  using  a  framework 
such  as  LAGER,  should  normally  result  in  an  error  free  design.  However,  in  prac¬ 
tice  there  are  two  possible  sources  of  error.  First,  there  is  always  a  possibility  that 
a  layout  error  is  introduced  by  a  bug  in  one  of  the  tools  in  the  system,  since  users 
can  integrate  their  own  tools  to  the  framework.  Second,  the  designer  may  choose 
to  manually  alter  the  routing  to  achieve  a  better  result  than  the  automatic  routers 
(a  procedure  which  is  strongly  discouraged).  In  both  cases  it  is  desirable  to  check 
that  the  final  layout  actually  implements  the  desired  circuit  as  described  by  the 
SDL  input  description  (see  Chapter  3). 

This  chapter  describes  the  approach  used  in  LAGER  for  layout  verification 
and  gives  some  details  of  the  program  DMverify  which  can  be  used  to  verify 
designs  generated  using  DMoct. 

12.1.  VERinCATION  METHODOLOGY 

12.1.1.  Logic  Simulation 

The  silicon  assembly  is  completely  driven  by  the  input  netlist  specified  by 
the  designer  using  the  structure  description  language  SDL.  This  description  is 
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stored  in  the  Ocr  database  and  can  be  verified  for  functimial  correctness  by  simu¬ 
lating  with  THOR  (see  Chapter  13).  The  thor  simulation  is  based  on  models  for 
each  individual  library  cell  used  in  the  circuit  If  these  models  are  correct  the 
THOR  simulations  can  completely  check  the  logic  or  functional  behavior  of  the 
circuit  description. 

The  correctness  of  the  THOR  models  can  be  verified  a  iniori  for  each  cell 
and  need  not  be  repeated  for  each  design.  When  a  cell  is  created  in  the  library,  its 
layout  is  verified  by  extracting  a  transistm*  netlist  (with  Magic)  and  performing 
SPICE  simulations.  The  THOR  model  for  the  cell  can  then  be  verified  by  check¬ 
ing  that  it  conforms  with  the  actual  behavior  of  the  cell  layout  as  predicted  by 
SPICE. 

If  a  circuit  description  has  been  verified  by  THOR  and  the  cell  layouts  have 
been  verified  by  SPICE,  then  the  only  source  of  error  in  the  layout  generated 
with  LAGER  is  in  the  interconnection  of  cells  created  by  the  automatic  routing 
tools  (and  any  subsequent  manual  modifications).  The  layout  verification  problem 
then  reduces  to  checking  that  the  interconnection  of  cells  in  the  layout  is  identical 
to  that  described  by  the  SDL  circuit  description.  This  layout  connectivity  check 
can  be  done  with  simulation  or  netlist  verification  techniques  as  discussed  below. 

12.1J2.  Layout  extraction  and  simulation 

Layout  connectivity  can  be  verified  by  extracting  a  netlist  of  transistors 
from  the  layout  and  then  performing  circuit  simulation  with  a  switch-level  simu- 
lat(x  such  as  irsim  (see  Chapter  13).  If  the  simulation  results  are  not  as 
expected  one  can  conclude  that  a  connectivity  error  occurred.  However,  the  simu¬ 
lation  gives  no  information  as  to  the  location  of  the  error  in  the  layout  Iterative 
simulation  to  detect  the  location  of  the  error  can  be  very  time  consuming. 

An  alternative  for  verifying  the  layout  connectivity  is  to  extract  the  con¬ 
nectivity  of  the  library  cells  in  the  layout  (as  opposed  to  extracting  connectivity 
of  the  transistors)  and  to  compare  this  with  the  interconnect  specified  in  the  SDL 
input  With  this  approiK;h,  a  chip  designer  needs  to  perform  only  logic-level  simu¬ 
lation  (with  THOR)  to  verify  the  SDL  input  description  and  netlist  comparison  to 
check  the  layout.  Circuit-level  or  switch-level  simulation  of  the  entire  IC  layout  is 
unnecessary  except  for  performance  verification. 

This  approach  works  especially  well  for  cell  library  based  systems  like 
LAGER,  where  the  circuit  design  of  library  cells  has  been  fully  verified  by  cir- 
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Ciiit-level  siinulation.  The  combination  of  functional  simulation  of  the  input  cir¬ 
cuit  description  along  with  netlist  comparison  of  the  resulting  layout  is  the 
verification  methodology  presented  in  this  chapter. 

12.1  J.  Routing  Verification 

The  task  of  comparing  a  netlist  extracted  from  a  layout  against  its  specifi¬ 
cation  is  known  by  various  names  such  as  network  comparison,  netlist  compari¬ 
son,  interconnection  check  and  connectivity  audit.  In  this  text,  the  term  routing 
verification  is  adopted,  because  die  purpose  of  this  task  is  to  verify  that  the  rout¬ 
ing  done  by  layout  generators  in  the  silicon  assembly  phase  is  identical  to  the  user 
specification. 

12  NETLIST  COMPARISON  TECHNIQUES  FOR  VERDICATION 

To  verify  the  routing  of  a  design,  netlist  comparison  must  be  performed 
between  the  actual  layout  and  the  original  SDL  netlist.  IVo  aj^roaches  are  gener¬ 
ally  employed  for  netlist  comparison  methods.  One  is  to  make  use  of  labels 
placed  on  the  layout  corresponding  to  the  node  names  in  the  reference  circuit  to 
cmnpare  the  connectivity  locally.  The  other  is  to  apply  gnqih  isomorphism  algo¬ 
rithms  to  compare  the  connectivity  globally.  The  second  approach  is  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  one  which  does  not  require  any  pre-processing  for  assigning  names  to  nodes 
in  the  circuitry.  A  lot  of  effort  has  been  devoted  to  this  second  approach,  as  can  be 
seen  in  systems  like  GEMINI  [Ebz83],  CCOMP  [71*82]  [Tak88],  YNCC  [Shi86] 
andNECOM[Bar841. 

However,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  LAGER  design  environment,  where  all 
the  terminals  are  named  uniquely  both  in  the  user  input  schematic  and  in  the 
actual  layout,  the  first  approach  is  adopted  in  this  project  Graph  isomorphism 
based  approaches  are  essentially  an  overkill  for  the  routing  verification  problem. 

12.2.1.  Layout  Hierarchy 

One  major  feature  of  the  LAGER  circuit  design  tool  set  is  that  entire  chips 
are  built  up  hierarchically  from  primitive  cells.  For  those  designs  built  up  in  a 
hierarchical  cell  structure,  the  simulation  and  verification  tools  should  try  to 
exploit  the  hierarchy.  Unfortunately,  all  four  of  the  verification  systems  men¬ 
tioned  above  work  on  flattened  layout  only.  This  was  advantageous  for  classical 
full  custom  handcrafted  designs.  Since  LAGER  designs  ate  cell  based  and  hierar¬ 
chical,  flattened  netlist  verification  is  both  unnecessary  and  inapproi^ate,  since 
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the  reference  circuit  (described  by  SDL)  is  a  hierarchical  cell  netlist,  rather  than  a 
transistor  c*  gate  netlist  To  use  conventional  techniques  mentioned  above,  the 
user  input  description  has  to  be  flattened.  By  contrast  the  routing  verification  in 
LAGER  is  done  hierarchically  to  exploit  the  rqrproach  that  designs  are  assembled. 

12.2  Labeling  of  Nodes  and  Nets 

To  compare  the  netlist  extracted  from  the  physical  layout  with  the  original 
netlist  described  in  SDL.  the  hierarchical  circuit  must  first  be  extracted,  and  the 
cells  must  be  identified.  During  the  identification  of  pins,  gates,  and  modules,  ele¬ 
ments  could  be  grouped  as  transistors/gates/modules.  Some  systems  may  also 
take  care  of  pin  permutation  (Wombat  [SpN83]  [Spi83])  or  functional  isomor¬ 
phism  (YNCC  [Shi861).  Most  of  these  isomorphism  algorithms  are  based  on  a 
signature  calculation,  where  the  signature  of  an  element  (a  node,  a  net,  or  a 
device),  given  to  identify  elements  uniquely,  is  usually  a  combination  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  element  itself  and  its  neighbors.  Some  systems  may  allow  elements 
to  be  labeled,  where  a  label  is  the  name  of  an  element. 

Since  the  LAGER  policy  ensures  that  all  signal  nodes  are  uniquely  named 
in  the  original  schematic  netlist  t',s  well  as  in  the  physical  layout,  no  extra  effort 
need  be  devoted  to  assign  unique  labels  or  signatures  to  electrical  nodes  which 
appear  in  the  original  netlist 

However,  a  problem  which  does  arise  in  LAGER  is  that  nodes  may  be  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  layout  that  are  not  declared  in  the  input  netlist  These  are  nodes  that 
are  not  created  by  routing  but  by  implicit  connections  such  as  abutment  and  over¬ 
lap  of  cells.  The  layout  extractor  assigns  unique  names  to  these  nodes  as  well. 
Thus  the  extracted  circuit  contains  two  sets  of  unique  node  names  a)  those  that 
correspond  to  nodes  in  the  user  specified  netlist  and  b)  those  that  correspond  to 
nodes  created  by  the  layout  generators  without  routing.  For  the  comparison  to 
work,  the  verification  tool  must  distinguish  between  these  two  types  of  node 
names  and  only  use  those  in  set  (a)  for  comparison.  The  nodes  in  set  (b)  usually 
do  not  need  to  be  verified  but  they  should  be  listed  for  visual  checking  by  the 
user. 

12.2  J.  Comparison  Scheme 

Once  the  cells  and  nodes  have  been  identified,  the  final  step  of  netlist  com¬ 
parison  is  to  compare  the  connectivity  of  the  nodes  from  the  extracted  layout 
against  the  netlist  specification  of  the  original  design.  For  those  systems  exercis- 
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ing  gn^h  isomorphism  algorithms  (such  as  Gemini,  CCOMP,  YNCC,  NECOM), 
the  entire  circuitry  must  be  flattened  and  be  represented  by  a  graph  at  first.  During 
the  process  of  matching  elements  between  two  gnq[>hs  (one  from  the  extracted 
layout  and  the  other  from  the  design  specification),  some  systems  (such  as 
Wombat,  Gemini  and  NECOM)  partition  the  gnq;)h  repetitively  until  matching  is 
found,  while  some  others  Oihe  YNCC)  group  vertices  of  the  graph  repetitively 
until  matching  is  found.  These  graph-theory  operations  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  system. 

For  the  net  comparison  in  LAGER,  no  grouping  or  partitioning  is  neces¬ 
sary,  since  nodes  are  well-labeled  from  the  beginning  and  hierarchy  is  exploited. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  hierarchical  matching  algorithm  is  needed  to  identify  nets  in 
the  extracted  layout  and  match  them  against  nets  in  the  user  input. 

12  J.  ROUTING  VERIFICATION 

The  task  of  routing  verification  is  divided  into  three  sequential  steps  (Fig¬ 
ure  12.1): 

1 .  Extract  nedist  information  from  the  actual  layout  using  conventional 
layout  extraction  methods. 

2.  Reconstruct  a  hierarchical  nedist  of  library  cells  from  the  extracted  data 
and  record  it  back  into  the  OCT  database  using  an  "extract"  view  (see 
below). 

3.  Gtmpare  the  nedist  in  the  extract  view  against  that  in  the  structure 
instance  view. 

These  three  steps  are  performed  by  three  programs:  phy2ext,  ext2oct 
and  netdlff ,  respectively.  A  master  program,  DMverify,  integrates  the  flow 
control  of  the  three  steps  in  sequence. 

In  the  first  step,  phy2ext  reads  the  actual  layout  and  uses  Magic  for 
extraction.  Since  the  Magic  layout  does  not  contain  all  of  the  Oct  database 
information,  names  of  ceil  instances  and  the  paths  to  leafcells  are  recovered  from 
the  Oct  physical  view. 

In  the  second  step,  ext2oct  constructs  the  hierarchical  nedist  firom  the 
extracted  data  and  stores  it  back  into  the  Oct  database  by  creating  an  "extract" 
view.  In  some  sense,  the  extract  view  is  actually  a  subset  of  the  structure.instance 
view  and  contains  only  cells,  terminals,  and  nets.  However,  since  names  of  nets 
are  not  recoverable  from  the  laycHit,  this  extract  view  may  not  have  the  same  net 
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Figure  12.1:  Routing  verification 


names  as  in  the  user  input.  Therefore  the  nets  have  to  be  compared  by  their  com¬ 
position. 

In  the  last  step,  netdiff  reads  the  connectivity  described  in  both  the  struc¬ 
ture  instance  view  and  in  the  extract  view  separately,  and  compares  them.  Being 
based  on  the  concept  of  nets,  this  program  matches  nets  .  .  .  vchtcally  in  the  two 
views  and  checks  if  a  net  in  the  extract  view  has  an  identiral  counterpart  in  the 
structure  instance  view  (and  vice-versa). 
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123.1.  Routing  Infonnation  ftfom  the  Extract  Files 

After  extraction,  a  two-phase  process  is  carried  out  to  read  routing  infor- 
nuuion  ftom  Magic  extract  files.  The  first  phase  is  a  top-down  traversal  to  record 
cell  instances  as  well  as  electric  nodes  (terminals)  in  the  internal  data  structure  of 
ext2oct.  This  step  is  perfemned  in  a  top-down  manner  since  child  cells  are  not 
known  until  consulting  the  extract  file  of  the  parent  cell.  The  recording  of  nodes 
could  be  performed  in  a  separate  (top-down  or  bottom-up)  phase  if  desired. 

The  second  phase  is  a  bottom-up  traversal  to  record  all  the  two-terminal 
connections  described  in  the  extract  files.  This  is  done  in  a  separate  stage  since 
the  connections  can  not  be  fexmed  until  all  the  cells  and  nodes  are  built  up  in  •  ' 
internal  data  structure.  The  second  phase  could  be  performed  either  top-down  v . 
bottom-up  if  only  to  build  up  these  two-teiminal  connections.  However,  they  are 
performed  bottom-up  to  simultaneously  convert  the  net  representation,  as  will  be 
discussed  below. 

1233.  Hierarchical  Netlist  Extraction 

Magic  extract  data  describes  the  routing  by  a  sequence  of  connections 
between  pairs  of  electric  nodes  (terminals).  Such  a  connection  is  called  a  link.  A 
multiple-terminal  net  is  described  implicitly  by  a  collection  of  such  links.  Thus 
net  information  is  not  availaMe  explicitly  and  must  be  recovered. 

A  net  consisting  of  n  terminals  is  described  by  /i-7  links  in  the  extracted 
circuit.  The  links  belonging  to  a  net  are  created  in  a  "chain”  style,  as  shown  in 
Figure  12.2(b).  But,  when  creating  the  extract  view  fex  netlist  comparison,  it  is 
preferred  that  these  links  are  arranged  in  a  "star"  style  as  shown  in  Figure  12.2(a). 


Hgure  12.2:  Net  repiesentatioas  (a)  in  OCT  and  (b)  in  Magic  extract  files. 
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This  is  more  consistent  with  the  OCT  policy  (ot  representing  nets.  In  the  first 
phase  of  transformation,  a  general  procedure  constructs  and  removes  links  to  con¬ 
vert  the  links  of  each  net  to  a  star  style. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  hierarchical  nature  of  Magic  extract  files,  the 
conversion  can  be  performed  in  a  bottom-up  manner  as  the  links  are  built  up  in 
the  internal  data  structure.  Whenever  the  bottom-up  traversal  stops  at  a  certain 
cell,  all  the  links  specified  by  die  Magic  extract  file  of  that  cell  are  implemented 
in  the  internal  data  structure.  Mth  all  of  the  links  that  have  been  constructed  to 
that  point,  every  set  of  chain  style  links  associated  with  the  currently  traversed 
cell  and  all  of  its  child  cells  is  converted  to  an  equivalent  set  of  star  style  links. 
One  of  the  typical  examples  is  to  convert  a  net  as  shown  in  Figure  12.3(a)  to  a  net 
as  shown  in  Figure  12.3(b). 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure  12.3:  Hierarcical  net  r^resentation  (a)  in  an  extract  file, 
and  (b)  in  an  OcT  extract  view. 
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This  kind  of  transformation  should  be  performed  in  a  bottom-up  manner. 
Otherwise,  a  connection  as  shown  in  Figure  12.4(a)  would  be  transformed  as 
shown  in  Figure  12.4(b)  in  a  separated  top-down  manner,  which  is  certainly  not 
what  the  structure  instance  view  describes. 


(b) 


grandchild 

11 


Figure  12.4:  Undesir^le  top-down  conversion  of  net  in  (a)  to  the 
representation  in  (b).  Bottom-up  traversal  leads  to  the  desired 
representation. 
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1233.  Isolating  Inqriidt  connections 

Due  to  implicit  ccxinections  created  in  the  process  of  tiling  macro  cells, 
some  of  those  links  read  from  Magic  extract  files  do  not  exist  in  the  structure 
instance  view  since  they  are  not  part  of  the  user  input  description  (SDL).  They  are 
called  implicit  Hides  and  are  not  implemented  in  the  extract  view.  The  implicit 
connections  always  come  from  the  abutment  or  overlapping  of  geometric  rectan¬ 
gles  in  physical  layout  when  blocks  are  tiled.  Figure  12.S(a)  shows  an  example  of 


(a)  An  implicit  connection  of  two  terminals  with  overlapping 
geometry 


terminal  A  of  cell  child  1  terminal  B  of  cell  child  2 


(b)  An  implicit  connection  of  two  terminals  with  abutting  geometry 


Figure  123:  IVvo  types  of  implicit  connection 
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implicit  connections  coming  from  geometric  overlapping.  Figure  I2.S(b)  shows  a 
typical  example  of  implicit  connections  coming  from  geometric  abutment. 
Implicit  links  can  not  always  be  igmmd  since  some  them  may  come  from  mis- 
routing  of  layout  generator  programs.  Therefne  they  are  reported  in  a  text  file  for 
users  to  examine  manually. 

123.4.  Creating  the  Extract  View  in  OCT  (extloct) 

Once  all  the  links  in  the  Magic  extracted  data  have  been  processed,  the 
hierarchical  nets  corresponding  to  cell  interconnections  have  been  identified  and 
implicit  connections  isolated,  the  netlist  information  is  suwed  in  the  extract  view 
of  the  Oct  database.  All  the  cells,  nodes,  and  connections  are  recorded  in  the  con¬ 
tents  facet  of  the  extract  view.  Ideally  all  the  cells,  terminals  and  nets  in  the 
extract  view  would  be  identical  to  what  can  be  observed  in  the  structure  instance 
view,  except  that  names  of  nets  could  be  different 

12.33.  Netlist  Contfrarison  for  Verification  (n^diff) 

To  verify  cwrectness  of  the  routuig.  the  connectivity  in  the  extract  view 
must  be  compared  against  the  connectivity  in  the  structure  instance  view.  Names 
of  nets  are  insignificant  in  the  comparison  since  only  the  connectivity  among  \et~ 
minals  are  of  concern.  There  are  four  categories  of  mismatches  that  netdiff  will 
identify: 

1.  A  cell  that  appears  in  only  one  of  the  two  views  under  comparison  is 
reported  as  one  mismatch. 

2.  A  terminal  that  t^rpears  in  only  one  of  the  two  views  under  comparison 
is  rqmrted  as  one  mismatch. 

3.  If  there  are  nets  in  both  views  that  have  some  terminals  in  common  but 
not  aU.  It  is  rqrarted  as  one  mismatch. 

4.  A  net  that  appears  in  only  one  of  the  two  facets  under  comparison,  being 
unable  to  find  a  counterpart  in  another  facet,  is  reported  as  one  mis¬ 
match. 

For  example,  as  shown  in  Figure  12.6.  say.  a  net  N  may  contain  terminals 
A,  B,  C  and  D  in  the  first  facet  as  shown  in  Figure  12.6(a).  while  N  may  contain 
only  three  terminals.  A,  B  and  C,  in  the  second  facet  as  shown  in  Figure  12.6(b). 
In  this  case,  a  mismatch  is  reported. 

Netdiff  first  builds  up  two  sets  of  internal  data  structures  to  record  sub¬ 
cells.  terminals  and  nets  of  the  two  facets,  one  set  for  each  facet.  Mth  lists  of  sub- 
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cells  and  lists  of  terminals  pre-sorted  alphabetically  when  the  internal  data 
structures  are  built  up.  mismatches  of  the  first/second  category  are  identified  by 
performing  a  synchronous  linear  traversal  on  the  two  subcell-lists/terminal-lists 
to  match  pairs  of  subcells/terminals.  TVvo  subcells/terminals,  one  in  each  facet, 
are  matched  as  a  pair  if  they  are  named  identically.  This  is  based  on  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  assumption  that  names  of  subcells  and  terminals  are  kept  undistorted  in  the 
physical  layout,  which  is  what  LAGER  does.  Any  subcell  un-matched  is  reported 
as  a  first-category  mismatch.  Any  terminal  un-matched  is  reported  as  a  second- 
category  mismatch. 

NETN  NODEC 


(a)  A  net  N  in  one  facet  may  contain  four  nodes,  say  ,  A,B,C  and  D. 


NETN 


NODE  A 


NODEB 


(b)  It  may  contain  only  nodes  A,  B  and  C  in  another  facet 

Figure  12.6:  Possible  discrq)ency  between  two  facets 
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To  pair  nets  in  die  two  facets,  terminals  attached  to  nets  are  examined.  For 
each  net  to  find  a  partner  in  the  other  facet,  a  linear  traversal  is  performed  on  nets 
of  the  other  facet  Two  nets,  one  in  each  facet  having  at  least  one  terminal  in 
common  are  defined  as  a  matched  pair  and  are  marked  to  be  exempted  from  fur¬ 
ther  searching  and  matching.  This  matching  scheme  is  based  on  a  fundamental 
assumption  that  a  terminal  may  belong  to  at  most  one  net  in  a  facet  which  is  a 
policy  that  LAGER  holds.  Any  net  un-matched  is  reported  as  a  fourth-category 
mismatch.  Any  pair  of  matched  nets  not  holding  identical  sets  of  terminals  are 
reported  as  a  third-category  mismatch. 

Since  the  design  hierarchy  is  not  completely  recorded  in  the  structure 
instance  view,  the  contents  facets  of  structure  instance  view  are  only  available  for 
user-defined  cells.  In  other  words,  the  structure  instance  view  may  not  exist  for 
library  leafcells.  ThereftMe,  the  connectivity  comparison  is  performed  only  on 
user-defined  cells.  With  the  cell  lilnaries  being  assumed  to  have  been  fully 
debugged,  this  does  not  cause  any  problem  in  the  routing  verification. 

l2Jj6.  Net  Comparison  va.  Facet  Comparison 

Although  there  is  already  a  facet  comparison  tool  called  octdiff  available 
with  the  CXn'  database,  a  the  connectivity  comparison  tool  netdiff  was  required 
since  the  loss  of  names  of  nets  in  the  layout  (and  therefore  the  extract  view)  does 
not  allow  the  comparistm  of  nets  by  octdiff.  This  is  because  octdiff  assumes  two 
facets  to  be  identical  but  facets  in  the  extract  view  have  only  cells,  terminals  and 
nets.  This  may  lead  to  several  mismatches  in  the  output  of  octdiff’  since  any  Oct 
object  other  than  cells,  terminals  and  nets  would  be  reported  as  missing  in  the 
extract  view.  The  major  difference  between  netdiff  and  octdiff  can  be  summarized 
as: 

1.  Netdiff  checks  only  cells,  tOTninals  and  nets.  Any  other  Oct  objects  arc 
ignored. 

2.  Netdiff  checks  (Mily  the  ctxinectivi^  among  terminals,  the  names  of  nets 
are  insignificant. 

12.4.  PERFORMANCE 

All  the  programs  are  implemented  on  a  2  MIPS  SUN  3/60  worirstation 
whm’e  the  whole  environment  of  LAGER,  Oct  and  Magic  works.  Listed  above  are 
the  CPU  time  in  minutes  fw  processing  designs  of  various  sizes. 
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The  overall  complexity  of  DMverify  (together  with  phy2ext.  ext2oct  and 
netdiff)  is  not  clear  without  enough  number  of  cases  measured.  However,  the 
cases  listed  above  give  a  rough  idea  that  DMverify’s  overall  complexity  is 
worse  than  0(n).  and  better  than  0(n2).  where  n  is  the  total  number  of  links  in 
the  entire  design. 
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of 

level 

s 

no. 

of 
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s 

no.  of 
links 

no.  of 
nets 

CPU 

time 
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function 

of 

design 

30705 

3 

2112 

33335 

21740 

1274 

1759 

multiplier 

11672 

5 

384 

11787 

6169 

2816 

320.6 

filter 

3584 

■ 

452 

6445 

4070 

1120 

62.5 

datapath 

module 

1581 

3 

106 

1590 

678 

172 

8.27 

random 

decoder 

532 

6 

151 

1223 

911 

213 

3.51 

processor 

462 

4 

66 

864 

588 

N.A. 

1.52 

latch 

397 

5 

57 

820 

580 

174 

1.80 

accumu¬ 

lator 

322 

4 

43 

629 

419 

121 

1.53 

multiplier 

Table  12.1:  Experimental  Results 


12,5.  SUMMARY 

The  first  stage  in  verification  is  to  determine  if  the  interconnection  defined 
by  the  user  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  final  layout.  The  netlist  comparison  programs 
described  here  are  designed  to  efficiently  perform  this  check. 
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One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  LAGER  set  of  tools  is  the 
tight  coupling  between  the  specification  of  the  design  and  the  simulation  of  that 
description.  There  are  several  levels  of  simulation  which  are  employed.  At  the 
lowest  level  simulation  is  performed  on  a  description  which  is  obtained  by  extrac¬ 
tion  from  the  physical  layout,  using  the  simulator  irsim  [Salz89].  This  is  used  to 
verify  the  functionality  and  timing  of  the  actual  completed  layout  At  a  higher 
level,  using  models  that  are  stwed  in  the  libraries  along  with  the  cell  descriptions, 
is  behavioral  simulation  using  Thor  [Thor88].  This  chapter  shows  how  Thor 
and  IRSIM  are  integrated  with  LAGER. 

13.1.  THE  THOR  SIMULATOR 

Thor  is  a  compiled  simulator,  where  functional  descriptions  of  the  hard¬ 
ware  are  converted  into  the  C  language,  compiled,  and  linked  with  a  number  of 
libraries  to  form  the  executidtle  simulator  file.  Thor  offers  fast  simulation  at  sev¬ 
eral  abstraction  levels,  as  well  as  a  convenient  user  interface. 

The  Thor  simulator  is  capable  of  simulating  a  design  at  the  behavira  level, 
register-transfer  level,  or  gate  level.  Mixed-mode  simulation  is  also  allowed;  the 
modules  of  the  design  may  be  modeled  at  different  levels  of  abstraction.  The 
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interconnection  between  the  modules  uses  single  signal  lines,  fixed  width  busses, 
or  variable  width  busses.  Each  signal  line  carries  one  of  four  values:  Low  (0). 
High  (1).  Undefined  (U).  or  Floating  (Z).  In  addition,  the  value  on  a  bus  of  signal 
lines  may  be  represented  as  an  integer.  The  integer  value  is  the  two’s  complement 
interpretation  of  the  values  on  the  individual  signal  lines.  (The  integ^  interpreta¬ 
tion  only  works  if  the  individual  signal  lines  carry  Os  or  Is). 

The  modules  and  die  interconnection  network  are  specified  with  two  differ¬ 
ent  description  languages,  CHDL  and  CSL.  The  main  features  of  these  languages 
are  described  below.  After  conversion  into  C  and  compilation  with  a  standard  C 
compiler,  the  hardware  description  is  linked  with  an  event-driven  simulate’  ker¬ 
nel,  a  user  interface,  and  libraries  of  commonly-used  functions.  The  supplied 
function  lilMaries  include  “standard"  logic  functions  for  simple  gates,  arithmetic 
(qierations  on  two’s-complement  numbers,  module  models  for  generation  of  test 
patterns  (generators),  module  models  for  observations  of  the  signals  of  some  nets 
(monitors),  and  an  extensive  TTL  model  library  as  well. 

The  resulting  simulator  executable  may  be  run  in  batch  mode,  with  a  com¬ 
mand  script  that  specifies  the  details  of  the  simulation.  The  same  executable  also 
runs  in  interactive  mode,  letting  the  user  set  breakpoints,  single-step  a  number  of 
clock  cycles,  etc.  An  X-windows  interface  similar  to  that  of  IRSIM  is  also  avail¬ 
able.  In  each  case,  only  signal  values  on  nets  which  have  a  moniUM*  model 
attached  to  them  will  be  displayed.  The  input  signals  of  the  simulation  may  be 
generated  algorithmically  (as  is  the  case  for,  e.g.,  clock  signals)  or  read  from 
input  files  (by  virtue  of  a  generator  model  that  reads  the  file). 

13  MODEL  DESCRIPTION  LANGUAGE 

Functional  models  for  Thoc  are  written  in  a  language  called  CHDL.  This 
language  is  C  with  few  extensions  which  is  converted  to  true  C  by  a  pre-proces- 
sOTbefore  compilation  by  the  standard  C  compiler.  Any  C  construct  may  be  used 
in  the  model  description,  which  has  the  advantages  of  being  familiar  to  most  users 
and  allowing  complex  efficient  descriptions. 

A  simple  CHDL  model  of  an  eight-bit  adder  is  shown  in  Figure  13.1.  The 
MODEL(adder)  line  declares  the  model  name  as  being  “adder”.  The  model  name 
is  used  to  refer  to  the  model  in  the  netlist  specification  (see  below). 

The  initialization  section  of  the  CHDL  model  contains  ordinary  C  code, 
enhanced  with  the  qieciai  port  constructs.  It  is  executed  once  for  each  instance  of 
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MODEL (adder)  ( 

/*  list  of  the  input  connections  */ 

IN_LIST 

SIG(Cin);  GRP  (Ini,  8);  GRP(In2,  8)  ; 

EMDLIST 

/*  list  of  output  connections  •/ 

OOT_LIST 

SIG(Cout) ; 

GRP(Outl,  8); 

/*  temporary  variable,  invisible  from  outside  */ 
TGRP(TOut,  9); 

ENDLIST 

/*  No  bidirectional  ports  (blputs)  for  this  block  */ 
INIT 

/*  No  initialization  needed;  purely  combinational  */ 
ENDINIT 

/*  Model  body  starts  here  */ 

/*  Compute  temporary  result.  Sub-bus  addressing  is 
an  extension  to  C  •/ 

TOutt8:0]  -  Inl(7:0J  +  In2[7:0]; 

/*  Write  values  to  outputs*/ 

OutlI7;0)  -  TOut|7:0];  Cout  =  TOuttS]; 

/•  exit  model  */ 

EXITMOD(O) ; 


Figure  13.1:  A  simplified  CHDL  example  of  an  adder 


the  model,  before  the  actual  simulation  begins.  Since  any  C  statement  is  allowed, 
it  is  possible,  for  example,  to  read  a  file  that  determines  the  behavior  of  the 
model.  (This  is  used  in  the  LAGER  RAM  and  PLA  models).  For  purely  combina¬ 
torial  models  such  as  the  txie  shown  in  Figure  13.1,  no  initialization  is  necessary. 

The  model  body  implements  the  actual  hardware  behavior.  The  body  is 
executed  whenever  the  signals  on  the  nets  connected  to  the  input  and  biput  ports 
(rf  the  model  change  value.  Typically,  the  body  code  reads  the  signal  values  from 
the  input  and  biput  ports,  decides  what  to  do  (maybe  using  the  state  variables), 
and  writes  new  values  to  the  biput  and  output  pmts  (and  maybe  to  its  state  vari¬ 
ables). 

The  macro  EXTTMODO  is  used  to  exit  the  model;  any  argument  but  0  indi¬ 
cates  that  an  enw  has  occurred. 
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13 J.  NETLIST  LANGUAGE 

CSL  is  the  netlist  description  language  used  to  specify  the  interconnection 
of  the  instances  of  the  CHDL  models.  The  CSL  syntax  is  very  different  from  that 
of  CHDL;  it  does  not  lotdc  like  C  at  all.  even  though  it  is  converted  to  C  when  the 
simulator  is  built,  just  like  the  CHDL  models  are.  An  example  of  a  CSL  file  is 
given  in  Figure  13.2. 


/*  An  Instance  of  the  adder  of  Figure  13.1.  The  nets  connected 
to  the  *1'  and  *0'’  ports  of  the  adder  are  given  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  CHDL  model.  The  delay  is  zero  simulator  time 
units  for  all  outputs.  */ 

(f«adder) (n«black_adder) (i“carry_in, in_a [0-7] , in_b [0-7] ) 
(o*carry_out,out [0-7] )  (do-0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0) ; 

/*  A  counter  is  used  to  generate  data  */ 

(g-COONT) (n-in_data) (o«carry_in, in_a [0-7] , in_b [0-7] ) ; 

/*  Simulation  data  dumped  on  a  file  for  later  examination  */ 
(m>8analyzer) (n»data_dumper) (i-oarry_out, out [0-7] > ; 

Figure  13.2;  A  simple  CSL  (THOR  netlist)  example 


Each  instance  of  a  CHDL  module  is  declared  in  exactly  one  CSL  statement 
The  statement  specifies  the  element  type  (which  refers  to  the  model  name  in  the 
CHDL  file  header);  a  model  instance  name;  lists  of  nets  to  connect  the  input,  out¬ 
put,  and  biput  ports  to;  and  the  delays  associated  with  the  ouqiut  and  biput  ports. 

The  second  type  of  CSL  statement  is  the  subnetwork  definition.  This  is 
essentially  a  macro  definition;  instances  of  the  subnetwork  look  like  CHDL  model 
instance  declarations,  but  are  expanded  into  groups  of  model  instances  according 
to  the  macro  definition.  The  ports  of  the  subnetwork  are  declared  as  inputs,  out¬ 
puts.  or  biputs,  just  as  the  ports  in  the  CHDL  models. 

These  are  the  only  types  of  CSL  statements.  Nets  are  not  explicitly 
declared.  There  is  no  explicit  intaf«:e  to  the  outside  world,  since  all  input  and 
output  is  perfrvmed  with  generators  and  monitors,  which  use  the  same  syntax  as 
other  model  instances. 
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13.4.  BUILDING  A  SIMULATOR 

Building  the  simulator  is  almost  automatic,  through  use  of  the  Unix  utility 
Make.  A  Thor  utility  program,  genslm,  generates  a  makefile  for  the  simulator 
and  then  calls  make.  Make  will  run  mkmod  on  each  of  the  CHDL  files;  this  pro¬ 
gram  generates  true  C  from  the  model  descriptions,  and  feeds  them  to  the  system 
C  compiler  to  produce  object  files.  In  a  similar  fashion,  the  CSL  files  are  con¬ 
verted  into  C  and  compiled.  The  objects  are  then  linked  with  Thor  libraries  to 
produce  the  simulate.  Gensim  finally  spawns  the  newly  built  simulator  and 
exits. 

Note  that  since  make  is  used  in  the  compilation  process,  a  complete 
recompilation  is  not  needed  if  only  a  few  of  the  CHDL  or  CSL  files  have  been 
changed.  Only  the  updated  files  need  to  be  recompiled.  The  link  step  must  also  be 
redone. 

13.5.  DATABASE  GENERATION 

In  addition  to  the  main  objective,  some  extra  requirements  were  set  up  for 
the  MakeThorSim  interface  between  Thor  OCT  representation: 

-  CHDL  models  for  the  standard  library  cells  and  module  generators  should 
be  stored  in  the  leafcell  libraries. 

-  The  interface  must  place  very  little  restriction  on  the  flexibility  of 
LAGER. 

-  The  user  should  be  able  to  recognize  the  circuit,  in  order  for  interactive 
simulation  to  be  useful.  In  practice,  this  requirement  forces  a  one-to-one  corre¬ 
spondence  between  LAGER  net  names  and  Thor  net  names.  Also,  the  names  of 
the  Thor  nets,  as  well  as  those  of  terminals  and  building-blocks,  should  be  as 
close  to  the  corresponding  LAGER  names  as  possible. 

These  requirements  have  strongly  influenced  the  design  of  the  interface. 
The  main  idea  of  the  interface  is  simple  and  obvious:  subcells  of  a  design  should 
be  modeled  in  CHDL,  and  the  interconnection  network  should  be  an  automati¬ 
cally  generated  CSL  version  of  the  OCT  netlist. 

135.1.  Parameterization 

The  flexible  parameterization  mechanism  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  the 
LAGER  system.  Actual  parameter  values  may  be  strings,  integers,  floating-point 
values,  or  arrays  of  these.  In  contrast,  parameterization  of  Thor  models  is  more 
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limited:  the  actual  parameter  values  are  in  practice  integers.  Also,  the  terminal 
specification  of  a  Thor  model  allows  only  one  flexible- width  port  of  t\ety  type, 
while  the  number  of  parameterized  ports  in  a  LAGER  module  is  unlimited.  Map¬ 
ping  several  parameterized  LAGER  ports  onto  one  flexible-width  Thor  port 
would  in  principle  be  possible,  but  it  would  violate  the  one-to-one  requirement, 
making  interactive  simulation  impractical. 

In  the  MakeThorSim  intoface.  LAGER-style  parameterization  is  provided 
by  the  introduction  of  a  CHDL  model  template.  The  template  is  a  CHDL  model, 
where  the  LAGER  parameter  names  are  used  at  any  place  where  the  parameter 
value  would  be  used.  The  actual  parameter  values  are  substituted  for  the  parame¬ 
ter  names  before  compilation  of  the  CHDL  model. 

To  make  it  easier  to  identify  the  formal  parameters  in  the  CHDL  templates, 
an  exclamation  mark. !.  is  prepended  and  appended  to  the  parameter  name.  Thus: 
to  access  the  value  of  the  parameter  BUS_WIDTH,  !BUS_WIDTH!  is  inserted  in 
the  template;  at  parameter  substitution,  this  construct  is  replaced  by  (say)  8.  This 
(integer)  parameter  would  typically  be  used  in  the  dimension  specifier  of  a  GRP 
port,  in  limit  expressions  for  loops  in  the  code,  and  to  specify  dimensions  for 
local  array  variables. 

13  J,2.  Storage  and  instantiation 

The  CHDL  template  itself  is  stored  as  a  string- valued  OCT  property,  named 
THOR_TEMPLATE,  in  the  structure.master  view.  There  is  no  way  to  specify 
Thor  information  in  the  SDL  representation  of  a  cell;  the  property  is  inserted  by 
a  utility  program  that  works  directly  with  the  OCT  database. 

Since  DMoct  copies  i^openies  from  the  structure_master  view  to  the  struc- 
turejnstance  view,  a  copy  of  the  THOR_TEMPLATE  property  is  present  in  the 
structurejnstance  view.  The  structure_instance  view  also  contains  the  actual  val¬ 
ues  of  all  the  parameters.  An  instantiation  procedure  performs  the  parameter  sub¬ 
stitutions  on  the  THOR_TEMPLATE  property  and  writes  the  results  to  a  CHDL 
file.  It  also  stores  the  instantiated  model  in  the  structurejnstance  view  as  another 
string  property,  THOR.MODEL.  For  a  cell  without  parameters,  the  instantiation 
is  of  course  unnecessary;  ail  instances  of  the  cell  are  identical,  and  identical 
CHDL  modelr  may  be  used  for  them  all.  For  such  a  cell,  the  CHDL  model  is 
stored  directly  in  a  THOR.MODEL  property. 
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13^3.  CSL  generation 

Generation  ai  a  CSL  version  of  the  OCT  netlist  is  conceptually  easy.  Some 
practical  quirks  complicate  the  procedure  somewhat. 

In  OCT,  a  design  is  represented  in  a  hierarchical  manner.  CSL  offers  a  sub¬ 
network  construct,  which  also  makes  hierarchical  descriptions  possible.  It  seems 
natural  to  map  one  hierarchy  onto  the  other;  however,  this  would  force  the  user  to 
specify  the  signal  direction  of  each  terminal  of  each  module,  that  is,  whether  the 
terminal  is  an  input,  an  output,  or  a  biput.  This  information  is  usually  not  avail¬ 
able  in  the  OCT  representation. 

Therefore,  anotho’  ap|M'OtK;h  is  used  here:  the  hierarchical  OCT  representa¬ 
tion  is  flattened  into  a  one-level  netlist  before  the  conversion  to  CSL.  The  signal 
directions  of  the  terminals  of  the  CHDL  models  are  specified  in  the  model  itself: 
input  ptvts  are  given  in  the  IN.LIST,  output  ports  in  the  OUT_LIST,  and  so  on. 
This  means  that  the  designer  need  not  care  about  the  signal  direction  at  all,  if  the 
design  only  includes  leafcells  with  CHDL  models  already  in  the  system  library. 

The  flattening  is  perfcvmed  by  a  standard  OCT  library  routine.  The  flatten¬ 
ing  starts  from  the  top-level  SIV  and  stops  when  an  SIV  with  a  THOR_TEM- 
PLATE  or  a  THOR.MODEL  is  found. 

Once  a  flat  netlist  representation  has  been  constructed,  the  CSL  file  genera¬ 
tion  may  start.  For  each  cell  instance  of  the  flattened  netlist,  the  THOR.MODEL 
is  extracted;  if  necessary,  it  is  constructed  from  the  THOR.TEMPLATE  by 
replacing  the  fcxmal  parameters  with  their  actual  values. 

When  a  cell  description  is  parameterized,  separate  CHDL  files  are  written 
for  the  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cell  has  no  parameters,  one  copy  of  the 
code  is  sufficient  for  all  the  instances.  This  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  simulator  executable  for  a  standard-cell  design,  which  might  contain  hundreds 
of  instances  of  the  same  non-parameterized  cell. 

For  each  port  of  the  CHDL  model,  the  corresponding  terminal  is  then 
extracted  from  the  OCT  rq}res^tation  of  the  design,  and  a  CSL  statement  is  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  ouqmt  file.  When  ail  the  cells  have  been  processed  in  this  manner, 
MakeThorSlm  exits;  the  CSL  file  should  now  be  complete  except  for  the  gener¬ 
ators  and  monitors. 
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13^.4.  Restrictions 

The  MakeThorSlxn  interface  generates  a  collection  of  CHDL  and  CSL 
files  that  represents  the  structure  of  the  OCT  design.  Some  pieces  of  information 
are  not  handled  by  the  interface,  or  at  least  not  handled  well.  These  restrictions 
are  addressed  by  the  MakeThor  interface,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  sec- 
ti(m. 

First,  generators  and  mraiitras  have  to  be  insened  in  the  CSL  file  by  hand. 
Actually,  the  program  is  capable  of  insening  a  monitor  that  provides  graphical 
display  of  the  waveforms  of  all  the  external  connections  of  a  module.  This  still 
leaves  the  generators. 

Furthermrae,  in  Thor,  ouq)ut  delays  are  specified  in  the  CSL  file.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  adjust  the  module  delays  according  to  wire  length  and  capac¬ 
itance  of  the  interconnecting  nets.  For  a  gate  in  the  standard  cell  library,  a  numer¬ 
ical  value  of  the  propagation  delay  could  be  stored  as  an  OCT  property.  However, 
for  a  complex  module  like  a  PLA,  the  delay  depends  heavily  on  the  parameters  of 
the  module.  Therefore,  the  delay  figure  would  need  to  be  computed  anew  fra  each 
parameter  set.  as  part  of  the  instantiation  procedure.  Because  of  this  complication 
the  solution  used  with  MakeThorSim  was  to  usea  unit  delay  of  zero  everywhere, 
and  such  a  delay  specification  is  inserted  in  the  CSL  file.  This  means  that  a  well 
behaved  network  always  evaluates  in  one  Thor  time  unit 

13.6.  IMPROVED  INTERFACE 

The  MakeThor  interface  is  an  improved  version  of  MakeThorSim.  It 
ixx>vides  a  direct  interface  between  Thor  and  the  structure.instance  view  in 
LAGER.  Just  like  MakeThorSim,  it  extracts  interconnection  data  from  an 
structurejnstance  view  and  fetches  copies  of  the  Thor  models  fra  the  subcell 
instances  of  the  structurejnstance  view  In  contrast  to  MakeThorSim, 
MakeThor  builds  the  Thor  interconnection  structure  directly  from  the 
structurejnstance  view  i  nstead  of  generating  a  CSL  description.  It  then  compiles 
the  models  along  with  the  connectivity  information  and  links  them  with  Thor 
simulation  kernel  and  library  files  to  build  the  executable  simulatra.  The  two 
tqjproaches  are  illustrated  in  Figure  13.3. 

13.6.1.  Generators  and  nwnitors 

Compared  to  MakeThorSim,  MakeThor  has  a  slightly  different  view  of 
the  simulation  process.  The  CSL  that  MakeThorSim  generates  from  the  SIV 
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Figure  13.3:  The  approaches  of  MakeThorSim  and  MakeThrx 


does  not  contain  any  generaUM-s  and  monitors.  They  have  to  be  inserted  into  the 
CSL  file  by  hand.  Then,  gensim  builds  the  simulator  from  the  hand-patched  CSL 
file.  Whenever  generators  and  monitors  are  added  or  deleted,  gensim  has  to  go 
through  the  full  inocedure  all  over  again  to  generate  the  simulator  corresponding 
to  the  modified  CSL  file.  This  procedure  may  take  some  time,  since  it  requires 
recompiling  and  relinking. 

In  contrast,  in  the  MakeXhor  interface,  generators  and  monitors  are  added 
at  runtime.  The  executable  simulator  which  MakeThor  generates  contains  no 
generators  and  monitors.  It  starts  its  execution  by  reading  information  about  gen¬ 
erators  and  monitors  from  a  specified  input  file.  Adding  or  deleting  generators 
and  moniu^  is  done  by  editing  this  input  file.  To  ensure  consistency,  a  special- 
purpose  editor  (GMedit)  is  used  for  this  task.  GMedit  makes  recompiling  and 
relinking  unnecessary  when  the  cmly  changes  are  to  the  generates  and  monitors. 
The  front  end  of  the  Thor  kernel  has  been  modified  to  accommodate  this  feature. 

13.6,2.  Delay  handling 

The  simulator  generated  by  MakeThor  can  take  an  option  that  specifies 
the  internal  delay  specification.  The  internal  delays  of  all  the  modules  get  the  con- 
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slant  value  provided  by  the  user.  If  no  value  is  given,  the  MakeThorSim  behav¬ 
ior  is  used,  that  is,  a  delay  of  zero  is  assumed  everywhere. 

If  Thor  had  allowed  delay  to  be  specified  in  the  CHDL  model,  the  INIT 
section  of  the  model  would  be  the  idea)  place  to  include  it.  A  powerful  program¬ 
ming  language,  C,  would  then  be  available,  as  well  as  all  the  parameter  values  for 
the  module,  so  even  complicated  functions  of  the  parameters  could  be  used  as 
delay  values.  Parameter-dependent  delays  would  be  computed  once,  before  the 
actual  simulation,  thus  insuring  efficiency. 

13.7.  SWITCH  LEVEL  SIMULATION 

iRSiM[Salz89]  is  an  event  driven  switch  level  simulator  that  provides  first 
order  timing  information  for  NMOS  and  PMOS  transistor  circuits  .  Two  transistor 
models  are  supported  by  IRSIM:  A  switch  model  where  each  transistor  is  mod¬ 
eled  as  a  voltage  controlled  switch  and  a  linear  model  where  each  transistor  is 
modeled  by  a  voltage  controlled  switch  in  series  with  a  piecewise  linear  resistor, 
and  where  each  node  in  the  circuit  has  a  capacitance  attached  to  it. 

13.7.1.  Input  data 

IRSIM  requires  two  input  files: 

1 .  The  parameter  file  contains  electrical  parameters  fmr  the  circuit  technol¬ 
ogy,  mainly  |xq)erties  of  the  transistors,  such  as  threshold  voltages,  gate 
area  ciqwcitances  and  dynamic  channel  resistances  (for  the  piecewise 
linear  model).  Ibere  are  also  area  capacitances  for  various  layers,  but 
this  information  is  not  used  by  IRS  IM  at  present.  IRS  IM  provides  a 
calibration  facility  where  a  spice  model  (e.g.  as  provided  by  MOSIS) 
can  be  used  to  tune  the  parameter  file  so  that  there  is  close  correspon¬ 
dence  between  IRSIM  and  spice  delay  values.  The  difference  between 
q>ice  and  IRSIM  is  often  less  than  10%  when  using  tuned  models  on  a 
moderately  sized  circuit  (say,  a  full  adder  with  SO  transistcMs).  Sample 
parameter  files  (untuned)  for  MOSIS  SCMOS  technologies  are  pro¬ 
vided.  An  example  is  shown  in  Table  13.1. 

2.  The  circuit  file  is  a  fiat  circuit  description  in  the  Magic  sim  file  fomat. 
This  file  is  typically  generated  directly  from  the  circuit  layout  by  using 
the  Magic  extract  facility  and  then  running  the  ext  2 sim  program  to 
flatten  the  hierarchical  .ext  description  into  a  flat  .sim  file. 
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Additional  command  files  and/or  interactive  entry  can  be  used  to  specify 
input  patterns,  timing  and  simulation  commands.  The  simulation  results  are  dis¬ 
played  through  a  graphical  interface  called  the  analyzer. 

13.7  Using  IRSIM 

IRSIM  is  the  basic  tool  to  check  a  layout  for  connectivity,  functionality 
and  timing.  Any  missing  connections  or  shorts  in  the  layout  will  be  revealed  if 
properly  exercised  by  your  test  patterns.  Functionality  can  likewise  be  established 


Name 

value 

comment 

ct^ga 

.000816 

gate  c^)acitance  pF/sq-micron 

lambda 

1.0 

microns/lambda 

lowthresh 

0.4 

logic  low  threshold  (normalized) 

highthresh 

0.6 

logic  high  threshold  (normalized) 

Channel  resistances 

widih(K) 

length(K) 

resistance  (Cl) 

n-chan  dynamic-high 

10.0 

2.0 

3M1.0 

n-chan  dynamic-low 

10.0 

2.0 

1856.0 

n-chan  static 

10.0 

2.0 

2472.0 

p-chan  dynamic-high 

20.0 

2.0 

2020.0 

p-chan  dynamic-low 

20.0 

2.0 

3969.0 

p-chan  static 

20.0 

2.0 

2011.0 

Table  13.1:  The  primary  iRSiM  model  parameters 


by  applying  appropriate  input  sequences.  The  timing  accuracy  is  also  quite  rea¬ 
sonable  as  long  as  the  wiring  resistance  in  the  circuit  can  be  ignored.  IRSIM  does 
not  model  resistance  except  as  part  of  the  transistor  model,  so  it  will  not  give 
accurate  results  if,  for  example,  a  layout  contains  long  polysilicon  lines. 

13.7  J.  ZRSZM  example:  The  PUMA  chip 

The  PUMA  chip  [Chapter  19]  is  a  relatively  complex  chip  containing  about 
44,000  active  transistors  and  about  16,500  nodes  in  the  flattened  circuit.  The  pur- 
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Figure  13.4;  IRSIM  analyzer  display  of  PUMA  chip  simulation 

pose  of  our  simulation  of  PUMA  with  iRSiM  was  to  go  through  a  complete  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  700  line  C  program  that  had  been  compiled  into  silicon,  using  the 
techniques  described  in  Chapter  17.  This  required  simulation  of  more  than  18,000 
clock  cycles  of  the  extracted  layout. 

The  input  to  the  simulation  consists  of  resetting  the  processor,  starting  the 
program  execution,  and  waiting  for  the  chip  to  signal  that  it  is  ready  to  read  its 
inputs.  We  then  feed  the  inputs  to  the  processor  and  then  simulate  until  it  signals 
that  it  has  finished.  The  chip  is  then  gi-ren  the  input  sequence  which  outputs  the 
results.  The  outputs  are  then  examined  and  compared  to  Thor  simulation  results. 

Figure  13.4  shows  parts  of  the  analyzer  display  just  as  the  PUMA  chip  is 
starting  to  output  the  first  few  numbers  on  the  DATAOUTPORT  terminal.  The 
signal  WRITESTRB  (next  to  last  in  the  display)  goes  high  for  one  cycle  to  signal 
that  a  new  value  is  available  on  DATAOUTPORT. 
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13^  SUMMARY 

The  objective  of  the  Thor  interfaces  was  to  automate  the  Thor  simulation 
of  LAGER  designs.  The  high  level  simulations  made  possible  with  Thor  are  the 
tHrimary  means  of  debugging  the  input  specification.  On  the  other  hand  IRSIM  is 
used  to  verify  chip  connectivity,  functionality  and  timing  and  has  been  found  use¬ 
ful  for  quite  large  designs,  in  spite  of  the  low  level  of  the  simulation. 

REFERENCES: 

[SaIz89]Aituro.  Salz  and  Maik.  Horowitz.  “IRSIM:  An  incremental  MOS  switch-level  simula¬ 
tor,”  IVoceedings  of  the  26th  ACM/IEEE  Design  Automation  Conference,  June  1989, 
pp.  173-178. 

[Salz90]  Arturo  Salz,  Stanford  Universi^.  Irsim  manual,  1990. 

[Thor88]  CAD  Group,  Stanford  University.  Thor  tutorial,  1988. 
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Upon  receipt  of  the  chip  from  a  fabrication  foundry,  testing  is  required  to 
exercise  the  chip  to  determine  whether  it  implements  its  intended  functions.  If  an 
incorrect  response  is  observed,  a  second  objective  of  testing  is  to  diagnose  why 
the  chip  behaved  inconectly.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  meet  the  tight  design  con¬ 
straints  imposed  on  today’s  chip  designers,  such  as  reduced  chip  to  market  time 
and  reduced  cost,  testing  must  be  considered  very  early  in  the  design  process. 

The  use  of  design  techniques  specifically  employed  to  guarantee  that  a 
chip  is  testable  is  commonly  known  as  design  for  testability  (DPT).  In  this  chap¬ 
ter,  we  will  describe  how  to  integrate  two  DFT  techniques,  namely  scan  path 
[FunatsuTS]  and  boundary  scan  [IEEE90],  into  LAGER.  Examples  of  how  these 
techniques  are  used  for  chip-level  and  board-level  testing  are  also  presented.  We 
also  describe  the  octEtgs  tool  which  translates  an  OCT  structurejnstance  view 
into  a  netlist  format  required  by  the  test  generation  system  (TGS)  [USC88]. 
Finally,  the  architecture  for  the  Test  Controller  Board,  which  is  used  for  control  of 
and  access  to  the  scan  path  and  boundary  scan  devices,  will  be  described.  Cur¬ 
rently,  since  LAGER  is  primarily  focused  on  fast  prototyping  of  circuits,  these 
testing  techniques  are  used  only  to  provide  us  with  diagnostic  information  about 
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the  location  of  a  failure.  High  speed  testing  for  high  volume  fabrication  has  not 
been  addressed. 

14.1.  CmP-LEVEL  TESTING 

Most  chip-level  stnictuied  DFT  techniques  are  built  upon  the  concept  that 
if  the  values  in  all  of  the  latches  can  be  controlled  to  any  specific  value,  and  if 
they  can  be  observed  with  a  straightforward  operation,  then  test  generation  can  be 
reduced  to  that  of  doing  test  generation  for  the  combinational  circuits  between  the 
controlled  latches. 

14.1.1.  Methodology 

The  scan  path  methodology  is  probably  the  most  widely  used  technique  for 
testing  those  parts  of  the  circuit  that  are  constructed  of  clocked  flip-flops  inter¬ 
connected  by  combinational  logic[  Funatsu7S]  As  illustrated  in  Figure  14.1,  it  is 
based  on  converting  the  circuit’s  flip-flops  into  a  serial  scan  path  chain  denoted  by 
the  thick  black  line  threading  the  circuit  flip-flops.  When  the  circuit  is  put  in  the 
test  mode,  it  is  possible  to  shift  an  arbitrary  test  pattern  into  this  serial  register.  By 
returning  the  circuit  to  normal  mode  for  one  clock  period,  the  contents  of  the  scan 
register  and  primary  input  signals  act  as  inputs  to  the  combinational  circuitry  and 
new  values  are  stored  in  the  scan  path  register.  If  the  circuit  is  then  placed  into 
test  mode,  it  is  possible  to  shift  out  the  contents  of  the  scan  register  for  compari¬ 
son  with  the  correct  response. 

14.1JS.  Scan  Path  Register  Cell 

By  using  test  points,  one  can  easily  enhance  the  observability  and  control¬ 
lability  of  a  circuit.  The  scan  path  register  effectively  provides  such  test  points.  A 


LOAD 


IN 


PHI2  PHI1  SCANOUT 

— _  -j—  A 


SCANIN 


IQJ 


U 


>-OUT 


T 

SCAN 


KEEP 

Figure  14.1:  Scan  path  registw  cell. 
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scan  path  register  is  a  serial  cascade  of  scan  path  register  cells  whose  inputs  and 
outputs  are  ctninected  to  the  internal  logic  of  a  chip.  A  schematic  of  our  scan  path 
register  cell  is  shown  in  Figure  14.1.  Operation  of  the  cell  requires  two  non-over- 
lapping  clocks,  namely  Phil  and  Phil.  During  normal  operation,  the  LOAD  signal 
is  asserted  and  the  logic  value  at  the  input  (fN)  reaches  the  output  {OUT)  after  one 
clock  cycle.  When  the  signal  SCAN  is  asserted  during  test,  the  logic  value  at  SCA- 
NIN  arrives  at  SCANOUT  one  clock  cycle  later.  The  KEEP  signal  is  used  to 
refresh  the  value  stored  in  the  cell. 

14.2.  BOARD-LEVEL  TESTING 

To  better  address  problems  of  board-level  testing,  several  standards  have 
been  developed.  The  primary  goal  of  such  a  standard  is  to  ensure  that  chips  con¬ 
tain  common  circuitry  that  will  make  test  software  development  and  the  testing  of 
boards  containing  these  chips  significantly  more  effective  and  less  costly.  One 
such  standard  is  called  the  JTAG  Testability  Bus  Standard  [IEEE90],  also  known 
as  Boundary  Scan,  1149.1  or  simply  JTAG. 

14.2.1.  JTAG  Boundary  Scan  Architecture 

The  JTAG  standard  consists  of  a  dedicated  serial  test  bus  which  resides  on 
a  printed  circuit  board,  a  protocol  which  controls  the  I/O  pins  that  connect  the 
chip  to  the  test  bus,  and  control  logic  that  resides  on  chip  to  interface  the  test  bus 
to  the  DFT  circuitry  residing  on  the  chip.  Hie  primary  reasons  for  boundary  scan 
are  to  allow  efficient  testing  of  board  interconnect,  and  to  facilitate  isolation  and 
testing  of  chips  either  via  the  test  bus  or  with  additional  circuitry. 

With  boundary  scan,  chip-level  testing  can  be  supported  at  the  board-level 
by  simply  connecting  boundary  scan  register  cells  to  the  chip’s  scanin  and 
scanout  pins  as  shown  in  Figure  14.2.  There  are  two  major  components  associated 
with  this  standard,  namely  boundary  scan  registers  and  the  finite  state  machine 
test  access  port  (TAP)  controller.  Scan  path  registers  are  accessible  from  the  test 
data  input  (TDI).  The  normal  terminals  of  the  application  logic  are  connected 
through  boundary  scan  cells  to  the  chip’s  I/O  pads.  The  rest  of  the  test  circuitry 
consists  of  a  1-bit  bypass  register  and  the  instruction  register. 

The  TAP  bos  consists  of  four  lines,  namely  the  test  clock  (TCK),  the  test 
mode  select  (TMS),  the  test  data  in  (TDI)  and  the  test  data  out  (TDO)  lines. 
Boundary  scan  cells  can  be  interconnected  forming  a  single  scan-chain.  Various 
tests  such  as  scan  path,  interconnect  test,  or  snapshot  observation,  can  be  carried 
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out  with  this  architecture.  To  implement  these  tests,  three  test  modes  exist, 
namely  internal  test,  external  test,  and  sample  test.  While  in  the  internal  test 
mode,  multiple  internal  scan  path  operations  can  be  activated  to  test  a  chip.  Dur¬ 
ing  external  test  mode,  printed  circuit  board  interconnect  tests  can  be  carried  out. 
In  the  sample  test  mode,  internal  nodes  of  the  chip  can  be  sampled  during  normal 
system  operation. 

14.2  J.  Boundary  Scan  Register  Cell 

The  boundary  scan  register  tests  circuitry  external  to  the  chip  package  (pri¬ 
marily  the  board  interconnect).  It  also  permits  the  signals  flowing  through  the 
chip’s  I/O  pins  to  be  sampled  and  examined  without  impacting  the  operation  to 
the  system  logic.  The  boundary  scan  register  is  single  shift  register  based  path 
containing  cells  connected  to  all  system  inputs  and  outputs  of  the  circuit  and  the 
system  logic. 

A  block  diagram  of  an  output  boundary  scan  register  cell  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  14.3.  During  normal  operation,  the  MODE  signal  is  disabled  and  the  cell 


TDI  =  Test  Data  Input 
TDO  =  Test  Data  Output 
TMS  =  Test  Mode  Select 
BP  =  Bypass  Register 
SP  =  scan  path  Register  Cell 
BS  -  Boundary  Scan  Register  Cell 
IR  =  Instruction  Register 
TAP  =  Test  Access  Port  Controller 

TDI  TMS  TCK  TDO 


Figure  14.2:  JTAG  Boundary  Scan  Architecture. 
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becomes  transparent  and  data  is  passed  directly  to  the  output  pin.  When  a  test  ses¬ 
sion  is  invoked,  the  ShiftDR  and  ClkdrDR  signals  are  asserted  until  all  the  test 
data  is  loaded  into  the  boundary  scan  chain  after  which,  the  UpdateDR  signal  is 
asserted  and  the  test  data  is  applied  to  the  output  pins.  Meanwhile,  the  Mode  sig¬ 
nal  is  asserted  during  the  entire  test  session.  Test  results  are  then  captured  at  the 
input  pin  of  an  adjacent  chip  and  shifted  out  for  comparison  with  that  of  a  good 
circuit. 

14.3.  IMPLEMENTING  SCAN  PATH  AND  BOUNDARY  SCAN 

An  example  of  a  chip  containing  both  scan  path  and  boundary  scan,  called 
TESTCHIPl,  is  illustrated  in  Figure  14.4.  TESTCHIPl  is  partitioned  into  four 
boundary  scan  register  blocks,  one  TAP  controller  block,  and  one  data  path  and 
scan  path  block.  It  was  generated  from  a  hierarchical  SDL  file  comprised  of  two 
lower-level  sdl  files  which  are  called  JTAG_MACRO  and  DATA_PATH. 
JTAG.MACRO  contains  the  minimum  amount  of  circuitry  necessary  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  JTAG  Boundary  Scan  standard.  DATA_PATH  contains  the  data  path  and 
scan  path  circuitry.  The  widths  of  both  the  scan  path  and  boundary  scan  registers 
are  determined  by  the  user  specified  design  parameters. 

For  designs  which  are  limited  by  the  core  area,  we  have  designed  dedicated 
chip  pad  library  whose  primitive  cells  contain  boundary  scan  register  cells.  A  list 
and  brief  description  of  these  pads  is  described  in  Table  14.1.  An  implementation 
which  utilizes  these  pads  is  illustrated  in  the  TESTCH1P2  example  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  14.5 


Figure  14.3:  Block  diagram  of  output  Boundary  Scan  register  cell. 
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Padname 

Function 

in 

Boundary  Scan  input  pad. 

out 

Boundary  Scan  output  pad. 

io 

Boundary  Scan  bi-duecdonal  pad. 

tdi 

Test  data  input  pad. 

tdo 

Test  data  output  pad. 

misceUaneous 

Supply  and  ground  pads. 

nobs_in/out 

Non-Boundary  Scan  I/O  pads. 

Table  14.1  Boundary  Scan  Pad  Library  Cells 


14.4.  TEST  CONTROLLER  BOARD 

When  testing  printed  circuit  boards,  it  is  often  useful  for  purposes  of  test¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  isolate  one  chip  from  the  other.  Hence,  provisions  must  be  made 
in  order  to  access  and  control  the  scan  path  and  boundary  scan  hardware  imple¬ 
mented  on  these  chips.  This  can  be  accomplished  using  the  Test  Controller  Board, 
which  implements  the  JTAG  Boundary  Scan  bus  master  protocol. 


ETHERNET 


Applies  Tests,  Inits  TCB 
Uploads  Results  for  Analysis 
&  Diagnosis,  Test  Hardware 
Insertion,  ATPG 


Netwoiiung 
I  Communication 


Implements 

Testing 

Protocols 


VME  Card  Cage 


CPU 

Board 


VME  Bus 


TCB 


CUT 


TAP  Port 


Figure  14.6:  Block  diagram  of  system  hardware. 
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A  block  diagram  illustrating  how  the  Test  Controller  Board  is  used  in  our 
system  hardware  develt^ment  environment  is  shown  in  Figure  14.6.  where  the 
Test  Controller  Board.  CPU  board,  and  the  chip  under  test  (CUT)  all  reside  in  a 
card  cage. 

14.4.1.  Test  Controller  Board  Architecture 

The  TCB  provides  us  with  a  means  to  exercise  the  test  hardware  imple¬ 
mented  on  the  CUT.  Assuming  every  chip  on  the  printed  circuit  board  conforms 
to  the  JTAG  Boundary  Scan  standard,  we  can  test  the  internal  logic  or  test  the 
interconnect  ion  between  the  chips  on  the  printed  circuit  board. 

A  block  diagram  of  the  TCB  is  shown  in  Figure  14.7.  It  contains  VME 
interface  logic,  which  handles  communication  between  the  HOST  and  the  Test 
Controller  Board,  control,  status,  and  data  registers,  all  of  which  are  used  to  ini¬ 
tialize  and  configure  the  Test  Controller  Board  for  a  test,  a  test  controller,  which 
implements  various  test  algorithms,  test  data  memory,  which  stores  the  test  stimu¬ 
lus  and  response,  and  the  test  interf^e.  which  connects  it  to  the  DFT  structures 
implemented  on  the  CUT. 

14.4  J.  Test  Controller  Board  Software 

The  software,  called  SCANTEST.  controls  an  entire  testing  sequence  by 
providing  a  user  on  a  host  system  with  the  means  to  apply  test  data  to  a  circuit,  to 


Figure  14.7:  Ibst  Controller  Board  (TCB)  architecture. 
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execute  a  particular  test,  and  to  capture  the  response  for  analysis.  This  software 
essentially  controls  the  Test  Controller  Board  and  is  capable  of  supporting  three 
types  of  test,  namely  scan  path,  boundary  scan,  and  data  acquisition.  SCANTEST 
was  written  in  the  C-fMOgramming  language  and  it  is  composed  of  three  primary 
functions.  First,  the  board  is  initialized,  and  its  status  is  checked,  after  which  test 
vectors  are  downloaded.  Next  the  board  is  operated,  and  finally,  the  data  is 
uploaded  back  to  the  host. 

14.4  Testing  using  the  Ihst  Controller  Board 

During  a  test,  the  scan  path  or  boundary  scan  registers  are  exercised  and  the 
following  sequence  of  events  occur: 

1.  the  TCB  scans  in  the  test  data. 

2.  the  CUT  runs  fw  one  clock  cycle. 

3.  the  TCB  then  scans  out  the  test  results. 

Once  the  results  are  obtained,  the  functionality  of  the  CUT  can  then  be  ver¬ 
ified.  For  example,  the  functionality  of  the  Viterbi  processor  [see  Chapter  21]  was 
verified  using  the  scan  path  test  method  described  in  Section  14.1.  A  block  dia¬ 
gram  of  one  its  data  paths  with  its  scan  path  register  is  shown  in  Figure  14.1.  By 
issuing  the  scan  path  instruction,  a  scan  path  test  sequence  was  executed,  and  the 
functionality  of  the  logic  surrounded  by  registers  REG[1]  through  REG[S]  was 
verified.  The  software  prompts  for  the  type  of  Boundary  Scan  test  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  any  of  the  public  instructions  outlined  in  [IEEE901  can  be  executed 
during  a  Boundary  Scan  test. 

14.5.  TEST  PATTERN  GENERATION 

The  test  pattern  generation  process  provides  a  test  vector  (consisting  of  0, 1 
or  dont-care  values)  for  any  given  detectable  fault.  In  a  combinational  circuit,  a 
specific  stuck-fault  can  be  tested  with  a  single  input  vector.  Most  automatic  test 
pattern  generation  (ATPG)  i»t>grams  woik  extremely  well  for  combinational  cir¬ 
cuits,  and  are  usually  some  derivative  of  the  D-algorithm  or  PODEM  [GoelSI]. 
Testing  a  fault  in  a  sequential  circuit,  in  general,  requires  a  sequence  of  vectors. 
Test  generation  for  sequential  circuits  is  much  more  complex  than  that  for  combi¬ 
national  circuits.  In  fact,  none  of  the  known  sequential  circuit  test  generators  pro¬ 
vide  satisfactory  performance.  This  motivates  the  use  of  the  scan  path  method.  By 
using  such  DFT  techniques,  test  generation  for  sequential  circuits  can  then  be 
treated  as  test  generation  for  combinational  circuits. 
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Test  generation  is  performed  in  two  steps.  First,  an  interface  tool,  called 
oct2tgs.  translates  the  design  into  an  input  format  which  is  understood  by  the 
ATPG  program.  Second,  the  test  patterns  are  generated  using  TGS  [USC88].  TGS 
generates  a  set  of  test  patterns  for  combinational  logic  circuits  described  at  the 
gate  level  using  the  PODEM  [GoelSl]  test  generation  algorithm.  The  gate  types 
supported  by  the  system  are  AND,  OR,  NAND,  NOR,  INV  (inverter)  and  BUFF 
(buffer).  Fault  collapsing,  whose  main  objective  is  to  classify  the  set  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  faults  into  one  set.  and  fault  simulation,  which  attempts  to  identify  all  faults 
that  can  be  detected  by  a  given  input  vector,  are  also  supported  by  TGS. 

14.6.  SUMMARY 

Most  techniques  deal  with  either  the  resynthesis  of  an  existing  design  or 
the  addition  of  extra  hardware  to  the  design.  The  approaches  described  in  this 
chapter  require  modifications  to  the  design  and  affect  such  factors  as  area,  I/O 
pins  and  performance.  Hence,  a  critical  balance  must  exist  between  the  amount  of 
DPT  used  and  the  gain  achieved  when  employing  these  techniques.  Furthermore, 
these  techniques  provide  us  with  adequate  diagnostic  information  and  were  found 
to  be  extremely  suitable  for  a  rapid-prototyping  environment. 

Without  DFT  and  ATPG,  tests  have  to  be  generated  manually,  with  DFT 
and  ATPG,  they  can  be  generated  automatically.  The  implementation  of  the 
Boundary  Scan  and  scan  path  cells  have  also  been  described.  These  cells  help 
provide  support  at  both  the  chip  and  board  levels.  Finally,  ihe  Test  Controller 
Board  which  is  used  to  access  the  DFT  devices  implemented  on  the  chips  was 
described. 
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Digital  signal  processing  (DSP)  algorithms  are  most  easily  described  using 
a  block  diagram  or  schematic  representation  of  the  flow  in  the  algorithm. 
This  can  be  captured  in  a  graphical  format[Lee89,  Goering90],  which  is  conve¬ 
nient  if  the  number  of  blocks  is  relatively  small  and  the  interconnection  is  not 
complex.  For  more  complex  systems  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  use  a  text  rep¬ 
resentation.  However,  the  commonly  used  procedural  languages  such  as  C, 
impose  an  ordering  on  the  operations,  and  the  variables  actually  represent  mem¬ 
ory  locations,  rather  than  true  arithmetic  values  from  which  meaningful  arith¬ 
metic  equations  can  be  written.  An  applicative  (functional  or  single  assignment) 
language  accurately  represents  the  computation  which  is  to  be  performed,  rather 
than  how  it  is  to  be  calculated.  Silage  is  such  a  language  with  the  addition  of  con¬ 
structs  (e.g.  delay)  that  are  commonly  found  in  DSP  applications. 

15.1.  BASIC  CONCEPTS 

A  popular  form  for  high-level  descriptions  of  signal-processing  algorithms 
is  a  graphical  signal-flow  representation  in  which  nodes  represent  instances  of 
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functions  (such  as  addition,  multiplication,  and  delays)  and  arcs  represent  the 
path  followed  by  data  for,  and  results  from,  these  functions.  The  semantics 
implied  by  such  a  representation  are  what  are  known  as  data-flow  semantics,  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  on  the  paths  followed  by  the  inputs  and  intermediate  results 
of  a  computation,  rather  than  the  sequence  of  imperative  (^rations  performed  on 
memory  locations,  the  control-flow  semantics.  One  potential  advantage  of  the 
data-flow  representation  is  that  no  explicit  statements  are  made  about  the  order  or 
concurrency  of  the  operations  specified,  and  simple  griq>hical  properties  of  the 
data-flow  graph  correspond  to  opportunities  for  parallel  computation. 

A  natural  textual  representation  for  a  data-flow  semantics  is  an  applicative 
language:  a  language  whose  fundamental  operation  is  function  application,  and 
that  has  no  variables  or  assignment  operator.  A  program  consists  of  a  set  of  defini¬ 
tions  of  functions  and  name-d  values.  Each  function  definition  is  a  set  of  equations 
relating  the  values  of  the  inputs,  outputs,  and  intermediate  values  of  the  function 
as  if  they  were  static,  timeless  quantities.  Hence,  in  a  typical  applicative  lan¬ 
guage,  one  would  not  write 

S  0; 

for  i  1  to  10  do  S  S  +  A[iJ; 
but  rather 

PS[0]  -  0; 

(i:  1  ..  10):;  PS[iJ  -  PS[i-l]  +  A(i); 

S  -  PS[10]; 

This  looks  voy  much  the  same,  of  course,  but  all  of  the  statements  above  are 
equations,  rather  than  assignments;  a  statement  such  as 

i  -  i+1; 

ismeaningless.Furthermore,imaginethateachofthePS  [i]  is  the  result  of  a  separate 
functional  unit  (an  adder  in  this  case).  Then  the  second  program  describes  a  pipeline 
with  i  indexing  the  stages  of  the  pipe,  which  is  a  bit  difflcult  to  extract  from  the  frrst 
description.  Of  course,  1  does  not  have  to  index  pipeline  stages:  it  can  also  be  thought 
(rf  as  indexing  the  steps  of  an  iteration,  as  in  the  frrst  program. 

Expressions  in  Silage  generally  denote  infinite  streams  of  values.  For 
example,  in  an  expression  such  as  a+b,  the  operands  A  and  B  denote  infinite 
streams  of  numbers,  and  the  result  is  the  infinite  stream  of  sums  of  corresponding 
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elements  in  the  two  sequences.  This  is  basically  the  same  interpretation  one 
places  on  signal-flow  graphs,  cast  in  a  textual  form.  More  specifically,  if  we  use 
subscripts  to  denote  the  individual  items  in  a  sequence,  then  by  definition 

(A  +  B)i  =  (15.1) 

fOT  all  1.  The  dummy  variable  1  may  be  thought  of  as  ranging  over  the  integers.  It  is 
implicit;  with  few  exceptions,  one  does  not  normally  refer  to  individual  members  of  a 
sequence.  Unless  explicitly  defined,  values  at  negative  indices  have  arbitrary  values. 

Inputs  to  a  program  are  certain  designated  streams  having  no  explicit  defi¬ 
nition.  In  general,  a  Silage  program  is  driven  by  the  receipt  of  inputs.  Physically, 
a  set  of  values  from  a  group  of  input  streams  typically  arrives  together.  In  keeping 
with  standard  usage,  we  call  each  such  set  a  frame. 

Many  operations,  like  addition,  are  elementwise — each  element  of  the 
stream  they  produce  is  purely  a  function  of  the  corresponding  elements  of  their 
operand  streams.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  define  systems  that  have  state,  and  there 
are  other  operators  that  perform  more  complex  manipulations  of  streams.  The 
most  common  of  these  is  the  delay  operator,  denoted  by  and  defined 

(E@n)j  =  (15.2) 

for  an  expression  E,  and  non-negative  integer  expressions  n  and  j. 

The  introduction  of  the  delay  operator  makes  it  easy  to  write  expressions 
that  are  rather  difficult  to  implement.  For  example,  consider  the  following  pair  of 
definitions. 

i  -  lei  +  1; 

A  -  A01  +  Ae (i  div  2) ; 

Here,  the  operator  div  performs  integer  division.  Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  problem 
of  getting  initial  values  for  i  and  A,  it  should  be  clear  that  computing  the  values  of  A 
will  require  ever-increasing  amounts  of  storage.  Therefore,  although  one  can  make 
perfect  semantic  sense  out  of  definitions  of  this  sort.  Silage  implementations  will  place 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  delay  and  related  operators  that  allow  most  cases  that  are 
useful  in  [xactice  without  complicating  implementations  too  much. 

These  restrictions  are  most  easily  motivated  by  considering  implementa¬ 
tions.  In  many  applications,  the  indices  of  the  elements  of  a  stream  of  data  are 
related  in  some  simple  fashion  to  the  times  at  which  those  data  arrive  or  are  com- 
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puled — they  are  synchronous.  When  two  streams.  A  and  B,  are  synchronized,  with 
each  arriving  at  the  same  time  as  the  computation  implied  by  a-i-b,  for 
example,  is  simply  a  matter  of  repetitively  receiving  values  from  the  two  streams 
and  sending  o^  their  sums  to  some  consumer.  When  the  streams  are  not  synchro¬ 
nized,  the  implementation  must  in  general  maintain  a  dynamically-changing 
amount  of  additional  storage  in  the  form  of  queue  or  buffer  of  values.  To  avoid 
the  costs  of  providing  this  general  facility  at  execution  time  for  application  areas 
where  it  is  seldom  needed,  an  implementation  may  place  restrictions  that  avoid  it. 

15.2.  LANGUAGE  FEATURES 

This  section  informally  describes  the  major  features  of  Silage.  Because  it  is 
not  intended  as  a  reference  manual,  sections  of  the  language  that  duplicate  famil¬ 
iar  features  of  other  common  programming  language  (arithmetic  expression  syn¬ 
tax,  for  example),  as  well  as  obscure  points  that  are  not  important  to  a  general 
understanding  of  the  language,  have  been  skipped  in  the  following  discussion. 

15.2.1.  Definitions  of  Values. 

A  Silage  program  consists  of  an  unordered  sequence  of  definitions  of  val¬ 
ues  (or,  as  discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  streams  of  values)  and  oi  functions 
that  act  on  streams  of  values  to  produce  one  or  more  streams  of  results.  Names 
and  expressions  that  yield  values  are  statically  typed,  as  in  most  modem  program¬ 
ming  languages.  A  value  may  be  an  integer  with  a  specified  width  (width  refers  to 
the  number  of  bits  in  the  representation,  including  sign),  a  fixed-point  number 
with  specified  width  and  scaling,  a  floating-point  number  with  specified  signifi- 
cand  and  exponent  widths,  a  boolean  (true/false)  value,  or  a  one-dimensional 
array  of  values  having  identical  type.  A  multidimensional  array  type  is  simply  an 
array  type  whose  element  type  is  itself  an  array  type. 

Definitions  of  values  are  equations  having  one  of  the  following  forms. 

A  -  E; 

A[io]--.[i„_,)  -  E; 

(Aq,  . . A|jj_j)  -  E; 

where  A  is  a  name  of  the  quantity  being  defined  and  E  is  a  defining  e^qnessioi.  The 
first  form  defines  A  to  be  the  single  stream  of  values  produced  by  E.  In  the  second 
form,  A  denotes  an  array  of  at  leastm  dimensions;  the  equation  defines  the  value  oS  one 
single  element  of  A.  The  third  form  simultaneously  defines  m  quantities;  it  is  intended 
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to  facilitate  the  use  of  functions  that  return  multiple  results. 

These  constructs  should  all  be  thought  of  as  definitions  or  equations — 
static  assertions  of  relationships  between  values,  rather  than  assignments  to  vari¬ 
ables.  In  particular,  the  order  in  which  definitions  are  written  does  not  generally 
matter.  Likewise,  anything  that  would  constitute  a  multiple  or  conflicting  defini¬ 
tion  is  illegal.  Without  further  restriction,  a  compiler  would  find  this  latter  restric¬ 
tion  extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to  check  in  the  case  of  arrays,  as  illustrated 
by  the  following  equations. 

A[i]  -  1; 

A[i  *  j  dlv  k]  -  0; 

Without  a  general-purpose  theorem  prover  for  the  integers,  a  compiler  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whetho'  there  is  any  ccmflict  in  these  two  definitions.  Hence,  Silage 
imposes  the  additional  restriction  that  the  indices  of  array  elements  being  defined  in  an 
equation  must  be  manifest  (compile-time  computable)  expressions. 

Since  Silage  is  single  assignment,  an  expression  such  as: 

M  -  3*M  +  X; 

is  invalid.  Recurrences  in  which  the  definition  of  any  element  of  the  stream  x  dqtends 
on  previous  values  of  that  stream,  such  as  commonly  found  in  digital  filter 
descriptions,  are  allowed  and  compactly  written  as  follows: 

X  -  c  *  xei  +  Y. 

In  general,  the  right-hand  side  of  a  definition  is  allowed  to  refer  to  the  stream  being 
defined  as  long  as  this  reference  is  delayed. 

15.2  J.  Expressions  with  Elementwise  Operators. 

As  the  examples  in  previous  sections  suggest.  Silage  provides  the  usual 
arithmetic  operators,  which  operate  element-by-element  on  streams  of  numeric 
values.  The  full  set  includes  the  usual  relational  operators  (such  as  '<’),  arith¬ 
metic  shift  operators  (*«*  and  *»’  as  in  C),  and  the  bit-wise  logical  operators — 
and  (*&’).  or  (‘I’),  exclusive  or  (*''’)  and  not  (*!’) — on  numeric  and  boolean  val¬ 
ues. 

The  definitions  of  the  arithmetic  operators  are  non-deterministic  in  their 
overflow  behavior  and  rounding.  For  cases  where  these  must  be  specified  more 
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precisely,  the  language  provides  functions  add.  sub.  mult,  divide,  and 
round,  taking  the  expected  operands  plus  an  extra  argument  that  designates  the 
specific  behavior  desired — such  as  saturating  or  wrapped  arithmetic  on  overflow, 
or  truncation  or  rounding  for  real  results. 

The  only  real  complication  in  the  semantics  of  arithmetic  involves  the 
fixed-point  operations.  A  fixed-point  quantity  represents  a  rational  number  with  a 
fixed  scale,  or  number  of  binary  digits  to  the  right  of  the  binary  point.  As  is  only 
too  familiar  to  those  dealing  with  such  values,  the  intricacies  arise  from  the  need 
to  define  the  widths  and  scales  of  the  results  of  all  possible  arithmetic  operations, 
as  functions  of  the  scales  and  widths  of  the  operands.  Silage  provides  default 
rules  for  such  results,  so  that,  for  example,  the  result  of  multiplying  two  fixed- 
point  numbers  of  identical  width  w  and  scales  d^  and  d|  has  width  w  and  scale 
dQ+  d,  -  w  +  1 .  These  defaults  are  not  always  adequate,  and  so  Silage  provides 
explicit  coercions  (or  casts)  that  indicate  the  desired  type  of  a  result.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  two  values  x  and  y  might  range  over  the  interval  (-2,2),  both  representable  by 
the  type  fix<16,14>  (the  fixed-point  type  with  a  width  of  16  bits  with  a  14-bit 
binary  fraction).  The  programmer  might  know  that  their  product  is  always 
bounded  by  the  same  interval,  and  accordingly  write  their  product  as 

flx<16,14>  (x*y) 

As  illustrated,  coercions  are  denoted  by  prefixing  the  value  to  be  coerced  with  the 
target  type. 

Manipulation  of  arrays  is  always  a  problem  in  applicative  languages, 
because  the  familiar  operations  on  arrays  from  languages  such  as  FORTRAN  or  C 
change  an  element  at  a  time.  Since  a  change  in  any  one  element  of  an  array 
changes  the  value  of  the  array  as  a  whole,  this  means  that  in  an  applicative  frame¬ 
work,  a  sequence  of  N  changes  corresponds  to  N  distinct  values  of  the  array,  and 
naively,  to  N  copies  of  the  array.  While  careful  analysis  by  the  compiler  can 
diminish  this  problem,  it  is  nevertheless  very  helpful — both  for  programmers  and 
compilers — to  have  operations  that  succinctly  describe  operations  affecting  or 
referencing  an  entire  array  at  once.  The  array  constructor  in  Silage  defines  all 
values  of  an  array  either  according  to  some  enumeration — as  in 

{  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11  ) 

which  lists  the  elements  of  a  vector,  beginning  with  element  0 — or  by  a  rule,  as  in 
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{  i  :  0  ..  5;:  2*i  +  1  ) 
or,  equivalently, 

{  i  :  5;:  2*i  +  1  ) 

which  miq)  the  integer  indices  in  some  range  (here,  0  to  S)  to  values  at  those  index 
positions.  The  dummy  variable  i,  which  is  local  to  the  constmctor,  is  called  a  control 
variable. 

In  addition  to  the  constructor,  there  are  several  reduction  operators  that 
<q)erate  on  entire  arrays.  The  standard  function  calls  sum  (A),  max  (A), 
min  (A),  and  innerprod  (A,  B)  return,  respectively,  the  sum,  maximum,  and 
minimum  of  the  elements  of  A,  and  the  inner  product  of  the  elements  of  identical¬ 
ly-indexed  arrays  A  and  B.  Together,  these  operations  are  quite  useful;  for  exam¬ 
ple 


8um<{  1  :  1  . .  5: :  A61) ) 

is  the  sum  of  the  previous  S  values  of  A. 

Corresponding  to  the  conditional  statements  found  in  conventional  pro¬ 
gramming  languages.  Silage  has  a  conditional  expression,  like  those  found  in  the 
Algol  dialects.  Lisp,  and  C.  The  expression 

it  Cq  Eq  I  I  Cj  — >  E|  II  ...  II 

yields  the  value  of  E^  for  the  Hrst  i  such  that  the  boolean  condition  (or  guard)  is 
true.  That  is,  given  one  value  from  each  of  the  streams  C  j  and  E  ^ ,  the  conditional 
expression  uses  the  values  of  the  C  j  to  select  the  value  of  one  of  the  E  ^ ,  throwing  all 
others  away.  For  convenience,  conditional  expressions  can  yield  tuples  of  values, 
which  may  in  turn  be  used  to  define  tuples  of  values.  For  example,  in  the  following 
definition,  a  quantity  P 1 0  is  defined  that  holds  each  tenth  value  of  P  for  ten  frames. 

(k,  PIO)  -  If  kei  —  9  ->  (0,  P)  1  I  (kei+1,  Pioei)  fl; 

15.2  J.  Expressions  with  Stream  Operators. 

The  (q)erators  described  so  far  have  all  been  elementwise — they  can  be 
described  as  extending  some  operation  on  individual  values  to  streams  of  values 
in  the  obvious  fashion.  The  more  interesting  operators  cannot  be  so  described. 
They  explicitly  manipulate  streams  of  values. 
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The  most  common  of  these  is  the  previously-described  delay  operator, 
denoted  by ‘0’.  Element  i  of  the  stream  E0n  is  defined  to  be  element  i-n  of 
stream  E,  for  positive  n.  Since  E  is  usually  undefined  at  negative  frame  indices, 
the  first  few  elements  of  E0n  would  ordinarily  be  undefined.  Where  this  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  the  language  permits  the  explicit  definition  of  values  at  particular  posi¬ 
tions  in  a  stream.  For  example,  in  the  previous  example,  defining  quantities  k 
and  PIO,  it  is  desirable  to  insure  that  the  initial  value  of  k61  is  well-defined.  The 
declaration 

keel  -  9; 

defines  the  ‘-I’th  value  of  k,  and  insures  the  proper  values  for  the  k  and  PlO. 

The  implementation  of  EQn  presents  a  problem  if  the  right  operand  is  not 
restricted.  If  n  is  allowed  to  be  unbounded,  then  any  value  in  the  entire  stream  of 
values  E  may  be  called  for  at  any  time,  requiring  that  the  sttMage  required  for  the 
computation  increase  linearly  with  time.  To  prevent  this,  the  second  operand  is 
required  to  be  manifestly  bounded — its  upper  bound  must  be  a  fixed  number 
determinable  at  translation  time.  This  condition  is  obviously  met  when  n  is  a  con¬ 
stant  For  other  situations,  the  language  provides  the  expression  bnd  (n,  L,  U) , 
which  simply  yields  n  as  long  as  L  ^  n  ^  U,  and  is  otherwise  erroneous.  Thus, 
when  L  and  U  are  constants,  the  legal  values  of  this  expression  have  known 
bounds,  and  it  can  be  used  to  specify  a  delay. 

The  most  elaborate  and  specialized  of  the  stream-manipulation  tqxnaUMS 
are  those  for  converting  the  frequency  of  a  stream  of  values.  The  most  general  is 
the  switch  function,  which  ”re-packages”  the  values  in  a  stream  of  vectors  into 
another  stream  of  vectors  having  a  different  length.  Specifically,  for  a  stream  of 
vectors  A,  the  stream  B  defined  by 

B  -  switch (A,  N) 

is  computed  by  first  converting  A  into  the  single  stream  of  values 

A  [L]  ^  A  [L  +  1]  Q,  ...,  A  [O]  ^  A [L]  ,, ... 

where  L  iwb(A)  (the  Iowa*  index  bound  of  A)  and  u  «  upb  (A) ,  and  then  in 
effect  renaming  the  stream 

b[01^...,b[n-1]j^b[01,,... 
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Letting  M  =  U  -  L  + 1 ,  this  may  also  be  exinessed 

®  k  ®  ®1  +  kll 

The  sampling  rate  of  each  of  the  individual  elemenu  B  [  1  ]  is  therefore  m/n  times  that 
of  each  A[i]. 

For  expressive  clarity  and  compiler  convenience,  two  common  special 
cases  of  “switch”  have  their  own  designation.  The  expression  interpolate(A) 
yields  the  stream  x  defined  by 

X  -  Q[01; 

Q  >  switch (A, 1); 

That  is,  it  “flattens”  A  into  a  single  stream  of  values;  if  A  is  of  size  N,  this  stream  is  N 
times  faster  than  any  of  the  elements  A[i].  Going  in  the  other  direction,  the  expression 
decimate  ( Y>f,p)  yields  the  stream  z  defined  by 

Z  -  RCpl; 

R  -  switch (YVEC,M); 

YVECfO]  -  Y; 

In  other  words,  this  decimates  the  stream  Y  by  a  factor  of  M,  selecting  sample  p  out  of 
each  M  samples.  It  follows  that  for  A  with  bounds  0  and  N-1, 

A  -  {  i:  0  ..  N-1:;  decimate (interpolate (A) ,  N,  i)  ) 

Here,  for  example,  is  another  definition  of  P 1 0  from  page  205. 

PIO  •  interpolate ( (  j:  10::  decimate (P,  10,  0)  )); 

15.2.4.  Iteration  and  Blocks. 

When  defining  a  set  of  interrelated  arrays,  it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to 
have  some  construct  to  give  rules  for  their  construction,  as  for  individual  array 
constructors,  without  having  to  enumerate  their  contents  element-by-element. 
Silage  provides  iterative  constructs  for  this  purpose.  These  allow  entire  defini¬ 
tions  or  groups  of  definitions  to  be  subject  to  a  control  variable.  For  example,  the 
definition 

V  -  (  i  ;  0  , .  5; :  2*i  +  1  ); 
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may  also  be  written  using  either  of  the  iterated  definitions 

(i:  0  . .  5) V(il  -  2*i  +  1; 

(i:  5);:  V[i]  -  2*i  +  1; 

either  of  which  is  equivalent  to  the  sequence  of  definitions 

V[0]  -  2*0  +  1;  V[1J  -  2*1  +  1;  V[5)  -  2*5  +  1; 

The  repeated  clause  may  also  be  a  block — a  groiq>  of  definitions  bracketed  by  bngia 
and  mnd.  For  example. 


N  -  10; 

delta  -  (X  -  xei)/N; 

S[01  -  0.0; 

(i;  1  . .  N)  ;; 

begin 

p[i]  -  X  +  delta  *  i; 

S[i]  -  S[i-ll  +  Ctil*p[il; 


end; 


Frequently,  iterators  accumulate  values,  as  in  the  case  of  this  last  example, 
where  the  S  ( <.]  are  partial  sums,  of  which  the  last,  S  [N] ,  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  interest.  This  is  so  common  that  the  delay  (*6’)  q|)erator  is  preempted 
inside  iteration  blocks.  The  iteration  above  is  equivalent  to  the  following. 


N  -  10; 

delta  -  (X  -  xei)/N; 

(i:  1  . .  N)  : : 

begin 

seei  -  0.0; 

p[ll  -  X  +  delta  *  i; 

S  -  S«1  +  CtiJ*plil; 

end; 

hi  addition,  if  the  quantity  p  is  not  needed  except  to  define  S  (and  is  included, 
therefore,  to  break  tg)  the  definition  for  clarity),  it  can  be  made  local  to  each  iteration 
of  the  loop  as  follows. 

(1:  1  . .  N)  : : 

begin 


I 


local  p; 
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3001  -  0.0; 
p  X  +  delta  *  i; 

S  -  301  +  C[il*p; 

end; 

The  bounds  in  all  the  pieceding  iterations  are  required  to  be  static.  This  is 
not  a  semantically  necessary  restriction,  but  is  a  reasonable  restriction  for  the 
sorts  of  algorithms  and  target  architectures  at  which  Silage  is  aimed.  Sometimes, 
however,  iterations  without  predetermined  bounds  are  necessary.  For  these  cases, 
the  language  provides  an  indefinite  iterator.  A  representative  example  will  con¬ 
vey  the  semantics.  The  following  defines  m  to  be  the  first  index  in  the  array  A  at 
such  that  A  [m+1  ]  is  less  than  or  equal  to  A  [m] ,  if  the  fictitious  element  A  [N]  is 
taken  to  be  -<». 

do 

1001  -  -1; 

1  -  101  +  1; 

m  «  «Klt  1  —  upb(A)  ->  0; 

I  I  All]  >-  A[l+1)  ->  1; 
tixo; 

od; 

Again,  the  delay  operator  here  refers  to  prior  loop  iterations.  The  guards  of  the  exit 
clause  enumerate  the  conditions  under  which  the  loop  terminates,  with  a  syntax 
resembling  that  of  conditional  expressions.  The  guarded  clauses  in  this  case  are 
alternate  definitions  of  m,  one  of  which  is  selected  at  the  end  of  the  iteration. 

15 JZ,5.  Function  Definitions 

As  do  most  high-level  languages.  Silage  provides  a  way  of  abstracting  a 
computation  and  giving  it  a  name.  The  most  general  ftmn  of  a  function  definition 
is  as  follows. 

funo  f (Pol  To;...;  p„_,;  T„_,) 

b«gln 

definitions 

end; 

where  f,  the  and  the  are  unique  idratifiers  and  the  and  RTj^  are  type 
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designators.  The  are  the  formal  parameters  (inputs)  of  the  function  and  the  . 
which  must  be  defined  in  the  definitions  in  the  body  of  the  function,  are  the  outputs.  In 
the  case  of  a  single  output,  the  r  ^  may  be  elided,  yielding  the  more  familiar  form 

f uno  £(...):  RT  -  ... 

In  this  case,  there  is  a  single  output  of  type  RT  named  return,  which  must  be  defined 
in  the  body. 

A  function  is  called  using  the  usual  prefix  form: 

f  (Aq, 

and  may  be  used  as  a  value  in  an  expression  in  the  case  of  a  single  return  value,  or  to 
defme  a  tuple  of  values  in  the  case  of  multiple  return  values.  The  semantics  of  this  call 
are  that  it  is  replaced  with  a  copy  of  the  body  in  which  the  formal  parameters  are  flrst 
deflned  to  have  the  values  of  the  corresponding  actuals,  and  local  names  are  changed 
as  necessary  to  prevent  conflicts.  That  is,  it  is  by  deHnition  implemented  as  a  form  of 
macro^xpansion,  but  with  (in  effect)  automatic  name  changes  to  prevent  the  name 
conflicts  that  macro  expansion  tends  to  cause.  The  actual  parameters  the  function 
may  not  be  defined  using  its  outputs. 

The  types  of  the  actual  parameters  must  match  those  of  the  corresponding 
formats.  The  formal  parameters,  however,  are  allowed  to  have  generic  types, 
which  match  any  of  a  class  of  actual  types.  Thus,  the  type  lnt<w>  denotes  the 
specific  type  of  w-bit  integers.  The  generic  type  Int  matches  any  integer  type. 
Likewise,  the  generic  type  fix  matches  any  fixed-point  type  (£lx<w,s>),  and 
float  matches  any  floating-point  type.  Furthermore,  the  type  num  matches  any 
numeric  type  at  all,  and  any  matches  any  of  the  non-array  types.  The  meaning  of 
any  particular  call  on  a  function  with  generic  types  is  therefore  determined  in  part 
by  the  actual  parameters  (as  a  result,  certain  type  errors  become  apparent  only  at 
the  point  in  the  text  that  a  function  is  called,  rather  than  at  its  definition).  Finally, 
to  allow  parameter  specifications  that  relate  the  types  of  two  parameters,  the  type 
expression  typeof  (E;  denotes  the  type  of  the  expression  E. 

Normally,  macro-expanded  functions  do  not  allow  recursion.  However, 
recursively-defined  structures  are  sometimes  useful  in  signal  processing  applica¬ 
tions.  and  Silage  provides  a  simple  form  of  primitive  recursion  for  describing 
them.  Specifically,  a  function  is  allowed  to  be  recursive  if  it  has  an  integer  argu¬ 
ment  that  is  always  called  with  a  manifest  (compile-time  determined)  value,  that 
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is  always  smaller  in  inner  calls  of  the  function,  and  that  is  never  negative.  For 
example,  to  define  the  inner  product  of  two  0-based  vectors  computed  by  a  tree- 
structured  collection  of  additions,  we  may  write  the  following. 

fune  Innerproda (A:  num[];  B:  typ*ef(A)):  typttof(A)  - 
begin 

funo  F(Q:  typeof(A);  R:  typeof(A);  L:  Int;  N:  int) : 

typMf(A)  - 
begin 

M  -  M  div  2; 

return  - 

if  N  --  0  ->  0 

II  N  --  1  ->  Q(L1  *  R[L1 

I  I  N  >  1  ->  F{Q,  R,  L,  M)  +  F(Q,  R,  L+M,  N-M) 
fi; 

end; 

return  -  F(A,  B,  0,  upb(A)); 

end; 

The  arithmetic  operators  are,  in  effect,  pre-defined  functions  with  a  special 
syntax.  It  is  notationally  convenient  to  be  able  to  use  them  to  denote  addition, 
subtraction,  and  so  forth,  even  when  the  programmer  needs  to  be  more  specific 
about  the  behavior  of  these  operations  by  using  the  previously-described  arith¬ 
metic  functions  (add,  sub,  etc.).  Therefore,  Silage  provides  a  way  of  locally 
redefining  the  arithmetic  operators  for  this  purpose.  For  example,  the  definition 

opnr  +{x,y)  -  add (x,y, saturating) ; 

is  essentially  a  macro  definition  that  causes  each  occurrence  of  Eg  E,  in  the  scope  of 
the  definition  to  be  replaced  by 

add  (Eg,  E| ,  saturating) 

(which  specifies  that  overflows  saturate). 

15 EXAMPLES 

To  demonstrate  the  expressive  power  of  the  language,  let  us  look  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  simple  examples,  drawn  from  the  signal  processing  literature. 
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15  J.l.  The  FIR  filter 

The  FIR  (Finite  Impulse  Response)  filter,  whose  block-diagram  is  given  in 
Figure  IS.l,  is  one  of  the  most  common  signal  processing  building  blocks.  The 
Silage  description  of  an  FIR  filter  is  rather  straightforward,  as  is  demonstrated 
with  the  example  of  an  1 1th  order  x/  (  sinx)  correction  filter,  required  in  front  of 
a  D/A  converter. 


Figure  15.1:  FIR  signal-flow  graph 


fdafln*  word  fljc<8,0> 
fdaflM  N  11 

Co«f  -  {  -0.001953125,  0.003906250,  -0.007812500, 

0.01953125,  -0.06640625,  0.75, 

-0.06640625,  0.01953125,  -0.007812500, 
0.003906250,  -0.001953125); 

£uno  FIR  (  In  :  word  )  Out  :  word  » 
b«gln 

acc[0]  -  0; 

(1  ;  1  ..  N  ) 

acc[l]  -  acc[i-l)  +  word  (coef[i-l]  *  In0(l-1)); 
Out  -  acc[NJ ; 

•nd; 

The  cast  operation  after  the  multiplication  explicitly  denotes  the  introduction  (tf 
truncation  noise.  This  description  can  be  simplified  drastically  using  the  reduction 
operaux  sum. 

funo  FIR  (In  :  word  )  Out  :  word  - 
bagin 

Out  •  8um((l:0. .N-1: :  word  (coe£[l]  *  Ingi))); 


and; 
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The  frequency  domain  responses  of  the  x/  (sinx)  filter,  as  obtained  by  the 
Silage  simulator,  are  shown  in  Figure  IS. 2.  The  full  line  show  the  ideal  response. 
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Figure  15.2:  Frequency-domain  response  of  llth-order  filler,  showing  ideal 
response  and  8-  tmd  10-bit  fixed-point  approximations.  The  x-axis  gives 
relative  fiequency  (64=sampling  fr^uency),  and  the  y-axis  is  in  db. 


as  obtained  from  a  floating  point  simulation,  while  the  dotted  lines  are  the  results 
of  the  fixed  point  simulations  with  respectively  8-  and  10-bit  precision.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  the  importance  of  accurate  data  typing  in  signal  processing 
applications. 

The  basic  FIR  filin'  is  easily  extended  to  an  adaptive  version: 

funo  ADAPT_FIR (In,  d  :  word)  e  :  word  - 
begin 

e  -  d  -  8um(  (  i;  0..N-1  ;;  word  (Ingi  *  h[l]ei)  }  ); 
h  -  {  i  :  0..N-1  ;;  h[iJ01  +  K  *  e  *  InSi  ); 


end; 
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ISJ^.  CORDIC 

The  cordic  rotation  is  a  well-known  arithmetic  operation  and  is  often  used, 
for  instance,  to  compute  trigonometric  functions  in  hardware  accelerators.  It  has 
also  been  extensively  used  in  signal  processing  applications  such  as  FM-demodu- 
lation.  A  Cartesian  to  polar  coordinate  conversion  is  described  using  the  follow¬ 
ing  Silage  code. 

idafliM  xyNord  £lx<22,  18> 
fdaflM  phaaeWord  flx<22,  20> 
fdafliM  N  20 

tdafliM  AngleSO  phaaeWord  (0.5) 
fdaflna  Corrector  xyWord(0.C07253) 

funo  CORDIC  (Xln,  Yin:  xyWord;  CorAnglea:  phaaeWord [N] ) 
Amplitude:  xyWord,  Phase:  phaaeWord 

begin 

/*  Rotate  into  the  right-hand  half  of  polar  circle  */ 
(XCOJ,  Y[0I,  PhiCOJ)  - 

i£  Yin  >-  0  ->  (Yin,  -Xin,  AnglePO) 

I  I  (-Yin,  Xln,  -Angle90) 

fl; 

/*  Perform  cordic  iteration  */ 

(i  :  1  N  -  1)  :: 

begin 

(X[i],  Y[il,  Philil)  - 
if  Yti  -  1]  >-  0  -> 

(X[i  -  1]  +  (Y[i  -  1]  »  (i  -  D), 

Y[i  -  1]  -  (X(i  -  1]  »  (i  -  1)>, 
Phifi  -  IJ  +  CorAnglea (i  -  1]) 

II  (Xtl  -  1]  -  (Y[i  -  1]  »  (i  -  D), 

Y(i  -  1)  +  (Xti  -  1]  »  (i  -  D), 
Phi[i  -  1]  -  CorAnglea [i  -  1]) 
fi; 

end; 

Amplitude  -  X(N  -  IJ  *  Corrector; 

Phase  *  Phl[N  -  1]; 


end; 
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Figure  1S.3  plots  the  consecutive  values  of  x,  y  and  Phi  for  the  case  of 
xin  and  Yin  equal  to  1.  Fast  convergem^e  is  obtained  towards  the  flnal  values 
(Phase  -  n/4).  The  final  X  value  has  to  be  multiplied  with  a  constant  corrector 
value  to  give  the  exact  amplitude. 
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Figure  1S.3:  Hme-domain  simulation  of  cartesian  to  polar  conversion, 
for  Xin=Yin=l.  The  x-axis  shows  the  number  of  it^dons.  The  graph 
plots  Phi  (with  1.0  corresponding  to  n)  and  die  amplitudes  of  X  and  Y. 


1533.  PCM'FDM  'n-ansmultiplexer 

The  last  example  demonsuates  the  usage  of  the  stream-operators  such  as 
switch  and  decimate.  A  PCM-FDM  transmultiplexer  takes  as  input  a  set  of 
telephone  channels  (16  in  this  particular  case,  each  with  a  bandwidth  of  4KHz) 
and  multiplexes  them  in  the  frequency  domain,  resulting  in  a  single  signal  with  a 
bandwidth  of  64  Khz.  The  is  realized  by  using  a  cascade  of  filter  banks,  each  of 
them  operating  at  different  sampling  rate,  as  diagramed  in  part  (a)  of  Figure  1S.4. 

The  sampling  rate  is  doubled  after  each  stage.  Each  of  the  boxes  in  the  dia¬ 
gram  is  a  lattice  wave  digital  filter  of  the  type  shown  in  part  (b)  of  Figure  15.4. 
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Figure  15.4:  PCM-FDM  transmultiplexer  overall  view  (a)  and 
basic  filter  structure  (b). 


I  The  Silage  description  of  this  complete  system  is  very  compact.  For  the  sake  of 

I  brevity,  only  one  of  the  filter  blocks  is  described  here. 

I  tdeflne  wdata  flx<30,8> 

I  fdefine  wcoef  fix<16, 14> 

I 

£unc  TRANSMULTIPLEXER (ch  :  wdata [16])  £dm:  wdata  - 
begin 

(i  :  0  . .  7)  : ;  /*  £irst  stage  */ 

(Outl[i],  OutllS  +  i))  -  stagel(ch[2*i],  cht2*i+l]); 
In2  switch (Outl,  8); 

(i  :  0  . .  3)  ; :  /*  second  stage  */ 

(Out2[i],  Out2[4  +  i])  - 

stage2  (In2  I2*i)  ,  In2  [2*i+l]  )  ; 

In3  •  switch (Out2,  4); 

(i  :  0  . .  1)  : :  /*  third  stage  */ 

(0ut3Cil,  Out3[2  +  i])  - 

Stages (In3I2*i] ,  In3[2*i+ll); 

In4  ••  switch  (Out3,  2); 
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/*  fourth  atage  */ 

(0ut4[0],  Out4[l])  -  atage4(In4[0] ,  In4[in; 
fdm  -  interpolate (Out4) ; 

end; 

func  atageldnl,  in2  :  wdata)  outl,  out2  :  wdata  - 
begin 


/*  Butterfly  Hetwork  */ 
butl-  ini  +  in2; 
but2-  ini  -  in2; 

/*  adaptor  calls*/ 

(nl,  statel)  -  adaptl  (butl,  statelSl,  0.070579); 
(n2,  atate2)  •  adaptl  (nl,  state261,  0.459054); 
(n3,  state3)  •  adapt 2  (n2,  state301,  0.1925556); 
(n4,  state4)  ••  adaptl  (but2,  state461,  0.2474406); 
(n5.  States)  -  adapt2  (n4,  stateSgl,  0.3485903); 
(n6,  8tate6)  -  adapt2  (nS,  stateS^l,  0.0626826); 

/*  delay  and  scaling  at  the  end  of  the  second  */ 

/*  lattice  branch  F' '  */ 

out2  wdata  (  wcoef(0.5)  *  n6); 

outl  ■  wdata  (  wcoef(0.5)  *  n3); 


end; 


Figure  1S.S  di^Iays  the  frequency  domain  response  for  two  different  channels,  as 
obtained  fix)m  the  Silage  simulator,  showing  an  excellent  channel  sqNiration  of  over 
60  db. 


15.4.  SILAGE-BASED  TOOLS  AND  ENVIRONMENTS 

Silage  has  been  used  as  the  front  end  language  for  a  number  of  DSP  simu¬ 
lation  and  synthesis  environments.  It  was  originally  developed  to  serve  as  a  high 
level  description  language  for  early  version  of  the  LAGER  silicon  cmnpilation 
environment  This  early  version  targeted  the  automatic  synthesis  of  dedicated 
multi-processor  architectures  and  evolved  in  a  later  phase  into  C-to-Sllicon 
compiler,  which  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  17.  A  simulator  and  language 
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Hgure  IS.S:  Frequency-domain  response  of  PCM-FDM  channels 
ch[l]  and  ch[16].  Frequencies  on  the  x-axis  are  relative,  with  4096 
being  the  sampling  fr^uency  and  the  y-axis  is  in  db. 


parser  and  compiler  were  also  developed  [Wang88].  The  output  of  the  compiler  is 
a  description  of  the  algorithm  in  RL,  a  fn’ocedural  C-like  language,  which  serves 
as  the  input  to  the  C-to-Sllicon  environment. 


Silage  was  also  selected  as  the  specification  language  for  the  CATHE- 
DRAL-II  environment,  developed  at  the  IMEC  laboratory  in  Belgium 
[Deman86].  CATHEDRAL-II  targets  the  synthesis  of  dedicated  multi-i^ocesscH' 
architectures.  Whereas  in  the  C-to-Silicon  environment  the  data-path  archi¬ 
tecture  is  manually  defined  by  the  user  (or  by  a  data-path  template),  the  CATHE¬ 
DRAL-II  environment  attempts  to  automatically  derive  the  structure  of  the  data 
paths  as  well.  In  order  to  help  the  compiler  to  converge  towards  an  efficient  hard¬ 
ware  solution,  CATHEDRAL-II  makes  extensive  use  of  the  Silage  pragmas, 
which  are  pragmatic  hints  to  the  compiler.  Pragmas  can  be  used  as  structural 
specifications  (where  the  rest  of  the  Silage  input  only  describes  behavior).  Hm 
are  two  examples. 


pragma  (alloc,  mult,  2); 
pragma (assign,  "a*_",  multi); 

The  fust  pragma  tells  the  compiler  to  povide  and  use  two  multqtliers,  while  die  second 
causes  all  multiplications  with  the  variable  a  to  be  performed  cn  a  multiplier  called 
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multi  (the  serves  as  a  wild  card,  matching  every  possible  identifier).  Within 
CATHEDRAL-n.  a  Silage  simulator,  called  s2c  was  developed  as  well.  The 
simulator  first  translates  the  Silage  code  into  a  C  program,  which  is  compiled  into  an 
executable  simulator.  This  approach  is  very  efficient  and  allows  for  the  debugging  and 
optimization  of  large  Silage  programs  (such  as  for  singular  value  decomposition, 
adaptive  intapoiation  for  digital  audio,  and  CELP-based  speech  coders)  using 
extensive  data  files. 

The  CATHEDRAL-11  compiler  has  been  adapted  and  reworked  by  the  Phil¬ 
ips  Cap.  into  the  PIRAMID  environment  [DelaruelleSS].  From  this  commercial¬ 
ization  and  others  (EDQ  a  number  of  language  adaptations  and  extensions  have 
been  introduced.  In  addition  other  compilers  have  been  either  intmfaced  to  or 
developed  around  Silage.  The  CATHEDRAL-1  environment  targets  bit-serial 
architectures  [Jain86].  Silage  compilers  fw  general  purpose  DSP  processors  such 
as  the  TMS320C2S  and  TMS32030  have  proven  to  be  far  more  efficient  than  their 
C  counterparts  [Genin89]. 

Finally,  Silage  is  also  being  used  as  the  specification  language  for  the 
HYPER  system  described  in  Chapter  IS.  HYPER  provides  a  complete  synthesis 
path  from  high-level  behavioral  description  in  Silage  to  chip  layout  within 
LAGER  framework.  It  is  particularly  efficient  for  data-path  intensive  architec¬ 
tures  such  as  those  encountered  in  image,  video  and  speech  processing. 

15J.  SUMMARY 

Silage  was  specialized  for  use  in  DSP  applications,  and  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  general-purpose  programming  language.  Even  within  DSP,  certain  applica¬ 
tions  can  be  awkward  to  write  or  difficult  to  compile  efficiently.  This  has  moti¬ 
vated  some  planned  extensions  to  Silage,  most  notably  a  facility  for  controlled 
use  of  traditional  imperative  procedures  whose  code  uses  side-effects,  which  can 
be  useful,  for  example,  in  matrix  computations. 

Recent  progress  in  programming  languages  has  been  toward  more  declara¬ 
tive  programming,  that  is,  towards  a  style  in  which  the  programmer  describes  the 
desired  effect,  rather  than  the  method  of  achieving  it.  In  DSP,  Silage  has  provided 
some  progress  in  this  direction,  by  automating  some  of  the  ”data  choreography** 
and  allowing  programmers  to  abstract  away  from  messy  implementation  details. 
>Mth  the  development  of  libraries  of  Silage  functions  representing  increasingly 
complex  components,  as  illustrated  in  the  previous  section,  we  come  still  closer 
to  the  ideal  of  a  declarative  DSP  programming  environment. 
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The  computationally  intensive  parts  of  high  performance  real  time  systems, 
such  as  those  encountered  in  the  areas  of  telecommunications,  speech,  robotics, 
video  and  image  processing,  are  usually  implemented  on  clusters  of  heavily  pipe¬ 
lined  datapaths,  controlled  by  a  relatively  simple  finite  state  machine. 

A  typical  example  of  such  an  architecture  can  be  found  in  Figure  16.1, 
which  shows  the  datapath  section  of  a  ^terbi  Processor  used  in  connected  speech 
recognition.  The  extremely  high  throughput  requirements  exclude  the  use  of  a 
classical  Von  Neumann  style  architecture  whme  all  operations  are  multiplexed  on 
a  single  data  general  purpose  datapath  and  the  functionality  is  determined  prima¬ 
rily  by  the  contents  of  the  controller.  The  small  ratio  between  the  sampling  fire- 
quency  and  the  clock  firequency  prohibits  extensive  operation  multiplexing.  The 
emphasis  is  therefore  shifted  from  the  control  to  the  datapath  section.  As  can  be 
seen  in  Figure  16.1,  the  datapath  is  an  almost  direct  representation  of  the  compu¬ 
tational  graph.  A  dedicated  hardware  unit  has  been  assigned  to  each  operator. 
Pipelining  has  been  added  to  meet  the  clocking  requirements,  the  controller  of 
this  processor  is  a  simple  finite  stale  machine,  containing  only  20  states.  Another 
important  observation  regarding  this  example  is  that  a  direct  mapping  of  the  com¬ 
putational  graph  into  a  hardware  structure  would  not  have  resulted  in  a  real-time 
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p^ormance.  Extra  flow-graph  transformations,  such  as  the  overIa{q)ing  of  the 
iterations  of  the  inner  loop  were  necessary. 

Designers  usually  adopt  either  a  direct  one-to-one  mapping  ap[voach  where 
a  dedicated  hardware  unit  is  provided  for  each  operation,  or  a  multi-ptocesstx' 
iy)proach  where  the  algorithm  is  partitioned  over  a  number  of  concurrent  proces¬ 
sors,  each  consisting  of  a  multi-function  ALU  with  a  simple  controller  The  latter 
qjproach  is  often  used  in  image  and  video  processing  (e.g.  [Roermund89]).  How¬ 
ever,  in  many  cases  the  ideal  solution  is  situated  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes:  the  algorithm  is  best  implemented  on  a  cluster  of  dedicated  datapaths 
with  limited  resource  sharing,  and  the  computation  is  controlled  by  a  simple  con- 
trolls. 

Synthesizing  such  an  architecture  is  howevs  a  tough  task  for  a  human 
designer.  For  example,  designers  tend  to  ovs-emphasize  pipelining,  not  realizing 
that  the  cost  of  a  register  is  between  1/3  to  1/2  the  cost  of  an  adder.  A  major  part 
of  the  design  effort  is  usually  devoted  to  optimizing  the  clock  frequency,  whereas 
optimizing  the  algorithm  flow  graph  may  result  in  solutions  that  are  orders  of 


Figure  16.1:  Datapath  section  t^Viteibi  processor 
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magnitude  better.  The  HYPER  set  of  tools  were  developed  to  automate  the  pro¬ 
cess  at  optimizing  an  algorithm  flow  graph  and  synthesizing  a  physical  imple¬ 
mentation  within  the  LAGER  framewoilL 

16.1.  HYPER  OVERVIEW  AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  synthesis  for  real  time  applications  can  be  defined  as  the  following 
optimization  process: 

Given:  An  input  computatiaial  gnph.  a  number  of  real-time  constraints 
and  a  hardware  cell  library. 

Find:  The  hardware  imidementation  with  the  mininud  area. 

This  process  requites  the  execution  of  a  large  number  of  operations,  each 
of  them  having  considerable  complexity.  This  is  demonstrated  in  Figure  16.2 
which  shows  the  overall  composition  of  the  hyper  system.  The  real  time  appli¬ 
cation  is  described  using  the  SILAGE  sigiud  flow  graph  language.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  is  parsed  and  compiled  into  an  intermediate  ControllData  Flow  Graph 
database.  This  CDFG  represents  the  algorithm  as  a  data  flow  graph,  extended  with 
some  macro  control  flow  statements  such  as  loops  and  if-else  structures.  During 
the  parsing  process,  a  number  of  standard,  architecture  independent,  compiler 
transformations,  such  as  the  elimination  of  dead  code,  manifest  expressions,  com¬ 
mon  sub-expressions  and  algebraic  identities,  are  executed. 

The  data  flow  serves  as  a  central  reposiuuy  on  which  synthesis  operations, 
such  as  complexity  estimations,  flow  gnqth  transformations,  hardware  allocation 
and  scheduling,  are  executed.  The  results  of  these  operations  ate  back-annotated 
into  the  database.  As  a  result,  the  HYI^R  system  has  a  modular  composition 
which  allows  new  tools  to  be  easily  integrated.  At  every  point  in  the  design  pro¬ 
cess  a  simulation  model  of  the  flow  graph  can  be  generated,  which  allows  for  a 
verification  of  the  cwtecmess  of  the  executed  operations  and  a  checking  of  their 
effects  on  the  performance  parameters  such  as  the  signal-to-noise  ratio. 

The  HYPER  synthesis  tool  box  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  subsequent 
sections.  A  brief  description  of  each  of  class  of  operations  is  however  instructive 
at  this  point 

•  Module  Selection:  This  is  one  of  the  first  stqts  in  the  synthesis  process. 

It  selects  an  tqtprapriate  hardware  library  module  fo'each  flow  graph 
operation.  At  the  same  time,  groups  of  opmatkms  are  clustered  together 
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into  primitive  hantvvare  nodes,  which  can  be  executed  within  one 
dock-period,  mi  are  thus  fiilly  combinationaL 

Estimation:  Derives  the  minimum  and  maximum  bounds  on  the 
required  hardware  resomces.  This  information  serves  as  m  initial  solu¬ 
tion  and  he^  in  selecting  the  next  synthesis  cq)eration  to  perform, 
’nransformatioos:  Mviipulaie  the  signal  flow  gnq)h  of  the  algorithm  to 
improve  the  final  implementation,  without  changing  the  input-ouqxit 
relation,  lypical  transfcxmations  are  retiming,  loop  unrdling  and  soft¬ 
ware  pqKUning. 


SiReoii  CempitoMon 

Hgure  16J2:  HYPER  -  general  overview 
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•  AllocatioD,Aa8^iDent  and  Scheduling:  Select  the  amount  of  hard¬ 

ware  resources  (execution  units,  registers  and  interconnect),  needed  for 
the  execution  of  the  algorithm.  Bind  each  flow  grsf)h  operation  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  hardware  unit  and  time  slot 

Finding  an  optimal  solution  for  the  hardware  synthesis  problem  is  a  non¬ 
trivial  task,  due  to  the  facts  that  most  of  the  synthesis  operations  mentioned  above 
are  at  least  NP-hard.  Furthermore,  the  mdering  of  the  operations  (such  as  the 
transformations)  affects  the  quality  of  the  final  solution.  We  have  t^ted  in  HYPER 
to  implement  the  overall  synthesis  intx^dure  as  a  search  process:  Starting  from  an 
initial  solution,  new  solutions  can  be  proposed  by  executing  a  number  of  basic 
moves  such  as  adding  or  removing  resources  (in  other  words,  changing  the  alloca¬ 
tion),  changing  the  time-allocation  for  the  different  sub-grtq}hs  of  the  algorithm 
and  applying  an  (^timitdng  graph  transfcMination.  The  feasibility  and  the  precise 
cost  of  the  current  solution  is  checked  by  the  assignment-scheduling  module.  The 
overall  search  is  managed  by  the  synthesis-manager,  which  manages  the  overall 
synthesis  process  and  decides  (either  interactively  or  automatically)  what  move  to 
perform  next.  This  decision  is  driven  by  the  results  of  the  estimation  process  and 
the  feedback  of  the  scheduling  module  tm  bottlenecks  and  problem  areas.  The 
user  interface  of  the  synthesis  manager  is  shown  in  Figure  16.3. 

Once  an  acceptable  solution  is  obtained,  the  search  is  halted  and  the  graph 
is  mapped  into  hardware  (Figure  16.2)  mid  stored  in  the  Oct  database  as  a  stnic- 
turejnstance  view  (Qiapter  S)  for  use  by  DMoct  and  the  layout  generation  tools. 

The  different  modules  mentioned  above  will  now  be  described  in  detail.  A 
single  example  (7th  order  biquadratic  HR  filter)  will  be  used  throughout  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  effects  of  the  various  synthesis  operations  and  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  algorithms. 

16,2.  BEHAVIORAL  SPECmCATION  AND  SIMULATION 

A  prtqier  representation  of  the  input  algorithm  is  crucial  to  the  performance 
of  any  synthesis  environment.  The  input  representation  should  allow  for  efficient 
synthesis  of  the  algorithm  independent  of  whether  it  is  data  flow  miented.  control 
flow  oriented,  or  both.  Information  on  the  data  flow  of  the  algorithm  exposes  all 
of  the  available  parallelism  in  the  algorithm,  which  allows  for  area/perf(»mance 
trade-off’s.  Information  on  the  overall  control  flow  of  the  algorithm  results  in  a 
fast  and  area  efficient  control  unit.  Fot  these  reasons,  a  mixed  control/data  flow 
ff'aph  (CDFG)  representation  is  used  at  the  heart  oS  the  HYPER  synthesis  system. 
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16^1.  Control/Data  Flow  Graph  (CDFG) 

The  CDFG  represents  the  algoridini  as  a  flow  graph  with  nodes,  data  edges, 
and  control  edges.  The  nodes  represent  data  operations,  while  the  data  edges  rep¬ 
resent  data  precedences  between  those  nodes.  In  addition,  control  edges  can  be 
introduced  to  enforce  extra  precedence  rules  between  nodes  (e.g.  the  execution 
time  of  operation  X  has  to  trail  the  execution  of  operation  Y  by  at  least  N  clock 
cycles). 


Figure  16.3:  HYPER  Synthesis  Manager  -  User  Interface 
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Besides  the  standard  arithmetic  operations,  the  CDFG  allows  a  number  of 
macro  control  flow  operations  such  as  loops  and  if-then-else  blocks.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  these  control  statements  results  in  a  hierarchical  graph:  The  body  of  a  loop 
m  a  conditional  is  represented  by  a  sub-graph,  which  is  contracted  into  a  single 
node  at  the  next  higher  level  in  the  hierarchy.  This  hierarchical  representation  has 
the  advantages  of  compactness  and  descriptiveness.  The  flow  graphs  are  stored 
more  efficiently.  It  also  allows  for  a  clean  definition  of  the  macro  control-flow  of 
the  algorithm  resulting  in  more  efficient  control  structures.  Finally,  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal  structure  helps  in  presmving  the  structural  hints  from  the  designers. 

The  flow  graph  is  stored  in  the  Oct  database  (Chapter  2)  using  a  policy 
detailed  in  [Rabaey89].  This  policy  is  meant  to  capture  the  structure  of  the  flow 
graph,  not  its  behavior.  It  describes  the  interconnection  of  nodes  and  edges,  as 
well  as  where  specific  information  on  the  behavior  of  the  node  is  found.  A  library 
of  behavioral  primitives  (addition,  multiplication,  delay,  decimation,  etc.)  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  start.  The  user  can  easily  define  his  own  primitives.  By  storing  only  the 
structure,  the  same  represenution  can  be  used  to  support  a  variety  of  front-ends, 
such  as  SILAGE  (Chapter  IS),  GABRIEL  [Lee89]  and  McDAS  [Hoang92]. 

In  addition,  an  ASCII  format  flow  graph  description  language  [Rabaey89] 
is  available.  This  format  (called  AFL)  has  a  one  to  one  correspondence  to  the  OcT 
policy,  and  serves  as  an  easy  readable  interface  to  the  Ocr  database.  A  tool  to 
translate  the  AFL  format  to  Oct,  and  vice  versa,  has  been  developed. 

16.2,2.  Silage  lb  Fk.w  Graph 

Silage  (Chq>ter  IS)  is  a  signal-flow  language  developed  especially  for  DSP 
specification.  A  translator  was  developed  to  convert  a  Silage  program  to  a  CDFG 


Figure  16.4: 7th  order  HR:  flow  graph  structure 
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with  essentially  the  same  hierarchical  structure.  A  function  call  in  Silage  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  Func  node  which  has  a  pointer  to  a  subgraph  representing  the  function 
body.  Similarly,  an  iteration  is  Silage  is  represented  by  an  Iter  node  with  a  pointer 
to  a  subgr^h  representing  the  loc^  body.  The  translator  generates  the  flow  graph 
in  Oct  by  default,  and  optionally  also  in  the  ascii  AFL  ftamat 


tdeflne 

numl6  flx<32,8> 

•define 

CoefO  0. 

.001953125 

•define 

Coefl_l 

-1.3125 

•define 

Coefl_2 

0.625 

•define 

Coefl_3 

1 

•define 

Coefl  4 

1 

•define 

Coef2_l 

-1.25 

•define 

Coef2_2 

0.75 

•define 

Coef2_3 

0.0625 

•define 

Coef2_4 

1 

•define 

Coef3_l 

-1.125 

•define 

Coef3~2 

0.921875 

•define 

Coef3_3 

-0.25 

•define 

Coef3_4 

1 

•define 

Coef4_l 

-0.71875 

•define 

Coef4  2 

1 

func  main  (In  : 

numl6)  Out 

begin 

Ini 

“  numl6(In*CoefO)  j 

numl6  = 


In2  =  blquaddnl,  Coefl_l,  Coefl_2,  Coefl_3,  Coefl_4); 
In3  =  blquad(In2,  Coef2_l,  Coef2_2,  Coef2_3,  Coef2_4); 
In4  =  biquad(In3,  Coef3_l,  Coef3_2,  Coef3_3,  Coef3_4) ; 
Out  «  firstorder (In4,  Coef4  1,  Coef4  2); 


end; 

func  blquaddn,  al,  a2,  bl,  b2 
begin 


numl6)  :  nurnlS 


stateSSl  »  0.0; 
state662  «  0.0; 

state  «  in  -  (numl6(al*state61)  +  numl6 (a2*state82) ) ; 
return  -  state  +  numl6 (bl*state61)  +  numl6 (b2*state62) 

end; 


func  firstorder (In,  al,  bl:  numl6)  :  numl6  - 
begin 


stateggl  0.0; 

state  -  In  -  numl6(al*state61) ; 
return  -  state  +  numl6 (bl*state61) ; 

end; 


Figure  16.5: 7th  order  DR:  Silage  description 
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Figure  16.S  gives  the  Silage  program  of  our  example  7th  order  IIR  filter. 
The  filter  is  composed  of  3  cascaded  biquadratic  and  1  first-order  section,  as  also 
shown  in  the  block  diagram  of  Figure  16.4.  This  hierarchical  structure,  defined  by 
the  user  in  the  Silage  program,  is  retained  in  the  initial  CDFG.  Subsequent  syn¬ 
thesis  operations  might  however  ntanipulate  this  hierarchy,  either  by  flattening  or 
by  clust^g  nodes. 

16JL3.  Behavioral  Simulation 

Simulation  of  the  algorithm  is  an  essential  part  of  the  synthesis  process.  It 
is  needed  not  only  to  verify  the  functionality  of  the  algorithm  and  the  correcmess 
of  the  transformations  performed,  but  also  to  optimize  and  check  the  values  of 
performance  parameters  like  the  signal  to  noise  ratio,  the  effects  of  truncation  on 
the  transfer  function,  the  distortion  and  the  presence  of  small  and  large  scale  limit 
cycles.  For  instance,  a  simple  flow  graph  transformation,  which  replaces  a  multi¬ 
plication  with  a  constant  by  a  sequence  of  add/shift  operations  is  known  to  change 
the  effects  of  truncation  and  hence  also  the  signal  to  noise  ratio  of  the  algorithm. 

A  compiler  was  therefore  developed  to  translate  the  CDFG  description  into 
executable  C-code.  Two  simulation  models  are  generated:  the  first  uses  floating 
point  data  types,  while  the  second  models  data  as  fixed  point  entities.  The  floating 
point  mode  offers  (quasi)-infinite  precision,  while  the  fixed  point  mode  uses  the 
exact  data  type,  defined  in  the  flow  graph  and  thus  allows  for  the  modeling  of 
quantization  effects.  In  this  way,  the  distortion  of  the  system  response  due  to 
quantization  effects  can  be  accurately  monitored. 

163.  MODULE  SELECTION 

Given  the  behavior  description  of  an  algorithm  represented  by  a  signal  flow 
gnq>h,  the  goal  of  the  hardware  selection  {xrocess  is  to  select  the  clock  period  (if 
not  specified  by  the  user),  to  choose  proper  hardware  modules  for  all  operations 
and  to  det^mine  where  to  pipeline  (or  where  to  put  registers),  such  that  a  minimal 
hardware  cost  is  obtained  under  given  timing  and  throughput  constraints. 

Most  published  datapath  synthesis  systems  either  consider  only  a  fully 
pipelined  architecture  [JainSS]  (which  means  that  each  intermediate  result  is 
stored  in  a  register)  or  do  not  consider  pipelining  and  resource  sharing  simulta¬ 
neously  [Note90].  These  restrictions  tend  to  result  in  inefficient  solutions.  If  an 
algorithm  is  fully  pipelined,  the  available  clock  period  might  not  be  completely 
exploited,  due  to  mismatches  between  the  execution  times  of  the  q)erators.  Fur- 
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thermore,  performing  (^)erations  in  sequMice  without  int^mediate  buffering  can 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  critical  path.  For  instance,  the  delay  of  two  carry-prop- 
agate  additions  in  series  is  shorter  than  two  times  the  delay  of  a  single  addititm, 
since  the  cany  pn^tagation  has  to  be  accounted  for  only  once.  HYPER  attempts  to 
perform  as  many  operatirms  in  sequence  as  allowed  by  the  clock  period,  while 
still  trying  to  maximize  the  resource  sharing  factor.  This  requires  that  when  clus¬ 
tering  operations  into  non-pipelined  hardware  modules,  the  reusability  of  these 
modules  ovn  the  complete  computational  graph  be  maximized. 

Both  the  hardware  selection  and  the  pipelining  process  are  at  least  NP-hard 
problems.  These  problems  become  even  more  complicated  when  considering  the 
timing  constraints  and  possible  multiple-function  units,  such  as  an  ALU.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  opted  for  a  heuristic  approach  based  on  operation  clustering  as 
shown  in  Figure  16.6. 


hardwarw  units: 

(1) sddsrs 

(2)  muRlpiisrs 


hsrdwsrs  units: 

(1 )  multiply-sdd 


Figure  16.6:  Operation  clustering 


The  search  starts  from  an  initial  solution  with  all  operations  implemented 
on  the  cheapest  hardware  and  with  full  pipelining.  HYPER  then  clusters  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  way  that  favors  structures  with  a  high  reusability  factor.  It  simulta¬ 
neously  ensures  that  clustering  does  not  violate  timing  constraints.  During 
clustering,  more  expensive  but  faster  hardware  may  be  swapped  in  for  operations 
on  the  critical  path. 

This  iqiproach  requires  the  implementation  of  three  basic  tasks:  a  search 
strategy  to  determine  the  next  move,  a  hardware  cost  estimation  to  evaluate  the 
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effect  of  a  move  on  the  cost  function  and  a  timing  estimation  module  to  check  if  a 
proposed  solution  does  not  violate  any  timing  constraints. 

Currently,  a  simple  greedy  search  mechanism  is  used.  The  basic  moves  in 
the  search  process  ate  eithtt  the  clustering  of  a  set  (rf  nodes  or  the  sw^rping  in  of 
more  expensive  hardware.  The  effect  of  a  move  on  the  overall  hardware  cost  is 
evaluated  by  estimating  the  required  hardware  using  a  fast  parallelism  analysis 
(as  discussed  later  in  the  section  on  estimation).  The  reusability  of  a  cluster  can 
further  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  occurrence  of  that  cluster  in  the  com¬ 
putation  graph. 

During  the  clustering  process,  the  delay  of  each  proposed  cluster  has  to  be 
checked  against  the  available  clock-period.  An  accurate,  yet  easily  computable 
timing  model  is  thoefore  required.  A  fully  expanded  bit-level  model  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  [Note90].  This  model  is  accurate  but  inefficient  to  calculate.  In  our  case 
the  timing  analysis  has  to  be  performed  repeatedly  during  the  optimization  pro¬ 
cess.  HYPER  therefore  uses  a  rfpp/e  model  to  simplify  the  timing  estimation  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  rijqtle  model  characterizes  a  hardware  block  by  three  parameters;  the 
ripple  delay,  the  ripple  direction  and  the  one-bit  delay.  The  propagation  delay  of 
an  individual  module  is  defined  by  the  ripple  delay,  which  is  normally  a  function 
of  the  word  length  of  the  operator.  This  functitm  can  be  any  expression  and  can 
capture  the  charactmistics  of  complex  operators  such  as  carry-select  and  carry-- 
look-ahead  addma.  The  ripple  direction  expresses  the  direction  of  the  internal  rip¬ 
ple  (left,  right  or  no-ripple)  and  is  used  to  determine  the  propagation  delay  of 
cascaded  modules.  Finally,  the  one-bit  delay  is  the  delay  of  the  one-bit  operation. 
It  can  also  be  a  function  of  some  parameters  such  as  the  word  length. 

The  ripple  model  estimates  the  critical  path  of  a  flow  graph  by  tracing  the 
gnqth  and  maintaining  three  parametm'  values  for  each  edge  -  the  longest  ripple 
delay  so  far,  the  ripple  direction,  and  the  total  accumulated  delay.  These  values  of 
an  edge  can  be  derived  from  the  three  ripple  parameters  of  its  input  node  and  the 
input  edges  of  the  node.  If  a  riiqtle  operation  has  a  smaller  ripple-delay  than  the 
longest  ripple-delay  of  its  input  edges  and  both  ripples  have  the  same  direction, 
only  the  one-bit  delay  is  added  to  the  accumulated  delay  and  thus  to  the  critical 
path.  The  ripple  delay  of  this  operation  is  ignored  since  it  overlaps  with  the  long¬ 
est  ripple  delay.  Through  simple  rules  such  as  this  an  algorithm  using  the  ripple 
model  efficiently  and  accurately  calcuhues  the  critical  path  of  a  flow  graph. 
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16.4.  ESTIMATION 

In  the  estimation  phase,  min  and  max  bounds  on  the  required  resources  are 
deduced  [Rabaey90].  These  bounds  are  important  for  several  reasons;  first  of  all, 
they  delimit  the  design  space,  thus  speeding  up  the  design  synthesis  search  pro¬ 
cess.  The  computed  min-bounds  can  serve  as  an  initial  solution,  which  from  our 
experience  is  often  very  close  to  the  final  solution.  The  bounds  also  serve  as 
entries  in  a  resource  utilization  table  which  helps  to  guide  the  transformation, 
assignment  and  scheduling  operations.  In  order  to  be  useful,  it  is  essential  that 
these  bounds  be  as  sharp  as  possible.  To  obtain  this  goal  a  technique  of  gradual 
refinement  is  used.  Let  us  consider  first  a  flat  graph  with  a  max-bound  on  the  exe¬ 
cution  time  tm.». 

The  estimation  process  starts  with  a  topological  ordering  and  leveling  of 
the  graph  with  respect  to  the  input  nodes  and  the  output  nodes,  yielding  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  execution  time  for  each  operation  Oi  (t^;«  andt^  respec¬ 
tively).  In  the  literature  these  times  are  often  called  the  as  soon  as  possible 
(ASAP)  and  as  late  as  possible  (ALAP)  execution  times. 

An  upper  bound  on  each  resource  is  easily  obtained  from  the  ordered  graph 
by  computing  for  each  clock  cycle  the  maximal  possible  usage  of  that  resource  (in 
other  words,  the  maximal  parallelism  available  in  the  graph)  and  by  finding  the 
maximum  of  this  value  over  the  entire  time  period.  Notice  that  a  resource  could 
be  an  execution  unit,  a  regista,  an  intmconnection  between  execution  units  or  an 
input/output  bus.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will  concentrate  our  description  on 
execution  units. 

This  procedure  is  demmistrated  for  the  example  of  a  7th  order  HR  low  pass 
filter,  whose  signal  flow  graph  was  given  in  Figure  S.  Since  a  hardware  multiplier 
is  too  expensive,  it  was  decided  to  expand  the  multiplication  operation  into  shifts 
and  adds.  The  parallelism  graj^i  for  this  expanded  flow  gnq>h  is  shown  in  Figure 
16.7.  The  graphs  shown  display  the  maximum  available  parallelism  (here  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  additions,  subtractions  and  shifts),  plotted  over  time.  It  is 
assumed  here  that  a  maximum  of  16  clock  cycles  is  available  and  that  each  opera¬ 
tion  takes  exactly  one  clock  cycle.  It  is  clear  from  this  figure  that  the  maximum 
parallelism  in  additions,  subtractions  and  shifts  equals  respectively  6, 4  and  8. 

Dmiving  a  precise  lower  bound  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  A  crude 
guess  (called  the  naive  lower  bound)  is  first  obtained  by  observing  that  given  a 
number  of  resources  of  class  Ri  (Nm),  at  most  NBi*tm.^/dBi  <q>erations  can  be 
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Figure  16.7:  ParaUelism  graphs  (moldply,  shift,  add)  fw  7th  order  filter 

performed  on  those  resources  (where  dm  is  the  duration  of  a  single  operation). 
The  required  number  of  operations  (Om)  can  be  easily  derived  from  the  computa¬ 
tional  graph;  resulting  in  the  following  lower  bound  on  Nj^: 


^nix 


(16.1) 


This  bound  is  however  too  optimistic;  it  assumes  that  the  flow  graph  con¬ 
tains  sufficient  parallelism  to  support  a  1(X)%  utilization  of  the  resource,  which  is 
obviously  rarely  the  case.  This  is  demonstrated  in  Figure  16.7,  where  the  avail¬ 
able  number  of  shift  operations  drops  below  3  after  cycle  8.  This  observation 
results  in  a  more  precise  min  bound: 


Ok;  X  d|t;  UnusedTime 

1bi<Z 


(16.2) 
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Unused  Time  actually  dqiends  oo  and  can  be  deduced  from  the  paral¬ 
lelism  graph.  Therefore.  (EQ  2)  has  to  be  solved  iteratively  starting  from  the  ini¬ 
tial  solution  obtained  using  (EQ  1). 

A  sharper  lower  bound  can  be  determined  using  a  technique  called  discrete 
relaxation.  Given  Ngj.  the  minimal  execution  time  tg^ja  determined  using  a 
slack  based  list  scheduling,  considering  only  operations  of  class  i.  This  too  is  an 
iterative  procedure:  starting  from  the  solution  obtained  in  (EQ  2).  Nm  is  increased 
till  r,^-.  i  r_...The  scheduling  operation  is  of  complexity  log  (Nm) 
[SimonsSl],  if  =  1  (an  approximate  solution  can  be  found  with  the  same  com¬ 
plexity  when 

The  min  and  max  bounds  obtained  by  the  above  algorithm  for  the  example 
of  Figure  16.4  are  shown  in  Table  16.1. 
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12 
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subtract  (registers) 

18 

4 

8 

add-add 

4 

1 
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add-shift 

4 

1 

4 

add-subuact 

6 

1 

3 

add-io 

1 

1 

1 

shift-add 

8 

1 

7 

Table  16.1:  Min  and  max  bounds  on  execution  units,  registers  and  interconnect  for 
7th  order  biquadratic  filter  (Rgure  16.4) 

The  situation  becomes  more  complex  when  considering  hierarchical  graphs 
(containing  lotqts  and  if-else  constructs).  Since  the  only  time  constraint  is  the 
total  execution  time  for  the  complete  graph,  the  time  allotted  to  each  subgnq)h  is 
unknown  and  is  a  subject  qf  optimization  itself.  Once  again  discrete  relaxation 
offers  the  solution.  For  each  sub-graph  and  each  resource  a  resource-time  graph  is 
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constructed.  It  plots  the  minimum  numbm'  of  resoufx^es  it  takes  to  execute  the 
sub*gn4)h  as  a  function  of  the  available  dme.  Figure  16.8  shows  the  resource-time 
graphs  for  the  adder  and  shifter  resources  in  the  filter  example. 


Figure  16.8:  Area-tinte  trade-off  graphs  fw  the  7th  cader  filter 


Hierarchical  estimation  is  now  straightforward:  the  resource-time  graph  of 
a  hierarchical  graph  is  constructed  by  combining  the  results  of  its  sub-gnq;>hs. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  Figure  16.9  for  a  function  Total  which  is  composed  of  two 
sub-graphs  {Fund  and  Func2).  From  the  combined  resource-time  graphs  it  can 
be  deduced  that  at  least  two  adders  are  needed  when  the  total  available  time  to 
execute  Total  equals  34  clock  cycles. 

The  results  of  the  estimation  process  are  summarized  in  the  resource  utili¬ 
zation  table  which  tabulates  for  each  sub-graph  the  min-bounds  on  hardware  and 
time  rescarces.  The  entries  in  this  tabte  serve  as  an  initial  seed  as  well  as  selection 
measure  in  the  allocation  and  transformation  process  described  next.  A  sample 
table  is  shown  in  Table  16.2. 

16.5.  EXPLORING  THE  DESIGN  SPACE 

The  goal  of  the  design  space  explmttion  and  resource  allocation  process  is 
to  find  the  minimal  area  solution,  which  still  complies  with  the  timing  constraints. 

Beftm  this  process  starts,  it  has  to  detmmine  whether  a  feasible  solution 
exists.  By  checking  the  critical  paths,  it  can  be  determined  if  the  proposed  graph 
violates  the  timing  constraints.  If  so,  performance  optimizing  transformations 
such  as  retiming  for  critical  path  [Leisers(m83],  pipelining  and  tree  height  reduc¬ 
tion  can  be  q>plied.  After  an  acceptable  graph  is  obtained,  the  resource  allocation 
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Figure  16.9:  Hierarchical  composition  of  resource-time  gr2q)hs. 
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Table  16.2;  Sample  resource  utilization  table 


process  is  initiated.  As  we  explained  earlier,  the  design  space  exploration  in 
HYPER  is  organized  as  a  search  process  [Rabaey90].  The  search  is  organized  as 
an  iterative  process,  where  new  solutions  are  proposed  by  applying  basic  moves. 
Those  moves  can  be  categorized  in  three  classes; 
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•  Changing  the  available  hardware  (also  called  the  hardware  allocation). 
The  hardware  allocation  includes  the  number  of  execution  units,  regis¬ 
ters  and  bosses. 

•  Redistributing  the  time  allocation  over  the  sub-graphs. 

•  Ihmsforming  the  graph  to  reduce  the  hardware  requirements.  Possible 
transformations  here  are  p^lining  and  the  apidicadon  of  arithmetic 
laws  such  as  associativity  and  oommotadvity. 

Since  many  different  moves  are  feasible  at  any  point  during  the  search,  we 
need  an  accurate,  yet  easily  computable  measure  to  rank  the  candidate  moves 
according  to  their  effect  on  the  overall  cost  function.  This  information  is  given  by 
the  resource  utiUzatioa  table,  resulting  from  the  estimation  process.  Consider 
for  instance  Ihble  16.2.  The  number  of  adders  required  fw  sub-graph  2  is  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  required  adders  in  the  oth^  sub-graphs.  One  move  would  be  to 
extend  the  time  allocated  to  sub-gnq)h  2  or  to  select  a  transformation  (such  as 
retiming)  which  reduces  the  min-bounds  on  the  additions  in  this  sub-graph.  In 
effect,  the  latter  transformation  would  also  reduce  the  overall  min-bound,  as  the 
bottom  row  of  the  table  shows.  In  this  sense,  the  utilization  table  serves  both  as  a 
global  measure  of  the  quality  of  a  proposed  solution  and  as  a  guide  for  selecting 
moves. 

Further  move  ranking  can  be  obtained  from  the  assignment  and  scheduling 
process  discussed  later.  Each  time  a  promising  solution  is  proposed,  the  assign¬ 
ment  and  scheduling  module  is  iqrplied  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  this  solu¬ 
tion.  During  its  execution  the  module  gathers  a  numbm’  of  statistics  regarding  the 
ease  of  scheduling  -  such  as  which  resources  are  in  short  supply  (hence  hamper¬ 
ing  the  chances  fru’  successful  scheduling)  and  which  resources  were  over-sup¬ 
plied.  This  feedback  information  is  extremely  useful  in  helping  to  select  the  next 
move. 

Since  the  search  mechanism  has  to  simultaneously  address  resource  alloca¬ 
tion  and  transformations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  optimization  strategy  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  handle  the  variety  of  constraints  imposed  by  these  problems. 
This  suggest  a  probabilistic  iterative  improvement  algorithm  such  as  simulated 
atmealing.  However,  the  qrplication  of  transformations  (as  well  as  the  scheduling 
and  the  assignment  process)  is  computationally  expensive.  We  have  therefore 
adopted  a  rejectionless  probabilistic  itoative  search  technique,  where  moves  are 
always  accqrted,  once  executed  [Welch84].  Our  approach  gives  faster  conver¬ 
gence  and  reduces  computational  complexity.  Our  initial  experiments  have  dem- 
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onstrated  that  convef]geiice  is  obtained  with  a  fairly  small  number  of  steps  •  three 
to  six  allocation  moves  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  most  benchmarks. 

16.6.  TRANSFORMATIONS 

A  behavioral  transformatioa  reorganizes  the  signal  flow  gnq>h  of  an  algo¬ 
rithm  to  imiMove  the  quality  of  its  final  implementation  without  altering  the 
input-output  relationships.  Most  of  Uiose  transformations  have  been  introduced  in 
the  field  of  software  compilers.  They  include  the  elimination  of  constant  arith¬ 
metic  and  common  sub-expressions,  dead-code  elimination  and  the  application  of 
algebraic  laws  such  as  commutativity,  distributivity  and  associativity. 

Most  of  the  recent  attention  in  this  area  has  been  focused  on  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  loops,  since  most  of  the  parallelism  in  an  algorithm  is  embodied  in  the 
loops.  Thus  loops  ate  likely  to  have  the  most  dramatic  effects  on  the  quality  and 
performance  of  a  solution.The  most  important  loop  transformations  are  lo(^  jam¬ 
ming,  partial  and  complete  loop  unroling,  strength  reduction  and  the  more  recent 
loop  retiming  and  software  pipelining  [LamSS,  Goossens89].  An  interesting 
observation  is  that  loop  transformations  are  even  more  effective  in  real  time  sys¬ 
tems,  where  most  programs  contain  an  infinite  loop  over  time.  This  feature  has 
been  used  extensively  in  the  signal  processing  literature,  for  instance  as  a  means 
to  implement  very  fast  recursive  filters  [MesserschmittSS]. 

C^mizing  transformations  are  extremely  important  in  the  hardware  syn¬ 
thesis  process  and  have  far  more  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  final  solution  than  for 
instance  the  assignment  and  scheduling.  As  mentioned  earlier,  in  HYPER  the 
transformation  process  is  an  integral  part  of  the  design  space  exploration.  The 
majority  of  the  above  discussed  transformations  have  been  implemented.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  novel  transformations  qrecifically  geared  towards  the  needs  of  a 
hardware  compiler  have  also  been  developed.  An  example  of  such  a  transforma¬ 
tion  is  the  retiming  for  resource  utilization  which  is  described  in  detail  below. 

Retiming  is  a  powerftil  and  conceptually  simple  transformation  which  has 
been  applied  successfully  in  several  areas  oi  design  synthesis  and  automation. 
The  goal  of  the  retiming  transformation  is  to  move  delays  (which  can  be  either 
clocked  delays  in  a  circuit  or  algorithmic  delays  in  a  bdiavioral  flow  graph, 
dqrending  upon  application)  such  that  a  certain  objective  function  is  optimized. 
Until  recently,  the  objective  function  has  been  exclusively  the  critical  path  or  the 
number  of  delays  in  a  graph  or  a  circuit  [Leiserson83].  However,  the  potential  of 
retiming  is  significantly  higher.  We  have  developed  a  new  formulation,  this  time 
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targeted  towards  behavioral  synthesis:  given  a  signal  flow  graph,  retime  it  in  a 
such  a  way  that  the  resulting  signal  flow  graph  will  have  a  minimum  hardware 
cost,  while  still  satisfying  all  timing  constraints.  Since  the  implementation  with 
minimum  cost  has  the  most  efficient  resource  utilization,  we  call  this  transforma¬ 
tion:  retiming  for  efficient  resource  utilization. 


(a)  (b) 

Figure  16.10:  Biquadratic  filter  (a)  befme  and  (b)  after  retiming  for  scheduling 


Consider,  for  instance,  the  biquadratic  second  order  filter  shown  in  Figure 
16.10.  Assume  that  at  most  4  clock  cycles  are  available  for  the  execution  of  this 
flow  graph  and  that  both  multiplication  and  addition  take  a  single  clock  cycle. 
The  critical  path  of  this  computational  graph  equals  four  clock  cycles  as  well.  It  is 
obvious  that  at  least  two  multipliers  are  required  to  implement  this  flow  graph. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  multiplications  are  clustered  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  program,  while  the  additions  can  only  be  performed  in  the  final  cycles.  For 
example,  no  multiplication  can  be  executed  in  the  fourth  cycle,  and  no  addititm 
can  be  executed  in  the  first  cycle.  The  resource  utilization  is  obviously  not 
equally  balanced  over  time.  If  we  define  the  resource  utilization  as  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  cycles  a  resource  is  used  versus  the  total  number  of  available  cycles, 
then  the  resource  utilization  for  adders  and  multipliers  in  this  example  is  50%. 
which  is  an  indication  of  a  relatively  low  quality  solution.  Table  16.3a  shows  a 
possible  schedule  for  this  filter. 

Consider  now  an  equivalent  flow  graph,  shown  in  Figure  16.10b,  obtained 
by  moving  the  delays  (retiming)  in  the  wiginal  flow  gr{q)h.  A  solution  with  one 
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Thble  16.3:  (a)  Possible  filter  schedule  (before  retiming) 
(b)  HIter  Schedule  after  Retiming 


multiplier  and  one  addo'  can  be  achteved  as  shown  in  Table  16.3b.  The  resource 
utilization  for  the  execution  units  now  equals  100%. 

While  the  traditional  retiming  problem  is  of  a  polynomial  complexity,  we 
have  proven  that  retiming  for  efficient  resource  utilization  is  an  NP  complete 
proUem  [Potkonjak90].  A  probabilistic  algorithm  has  been  developed  and  imple¬ 
mented.  The  proposed  algorithm  has  the  advantage  that  other  transformations 
such  as  associativity  and  pipelining  can  be  easily  combined  with  the  retiming 
operation. 

Application  of  the  transformation  on  a  large  number  of  examples  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  distinctive  advantage  over  the  traditional  retiming  for  minimal  criti¬ 
cal  path  in  the  high  level  synthesis  arena.  The  benefits  of  the  retiming  for 
resource  utilization  transformatitxi  are  demonstrated  fix’  the  example  of  the  7th 
order  filter.  The  parallelism  graphs  before  retiming  have  alre«ly  been  shown  in 
Hgure  16.7.  It  can  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  parallelism  in  the  original  graphs  is 
present  in  the  first  5  cycles.  Resource  utilization  will  be  low  in  the  later  jdiases  of 
the  algorithm.  The  parallelism  graphs  after  the  retiming  operation  are  plotted  in 
Figure  16.11  from  which  it  is  clear  that  doe  to  an  overall  increase  in  the  available 
parallelism,  the  resource  utilization  is  improved  and  the  min-bounds  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  required  resources  drops. 

16.7.  SCHEDULING  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

The  scheduling  task  selects  the  control  stq)  in  which  a  given  operation  will 
luq)pen.  The  assignment  opoation  determines  on  which  particular  execution  unit 
a  given  (iteration  will  be  realized,  from  which  register  it  will  request  data  and 
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Units 

7.00 
6.00 
S.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 
0.00 

0.00  S.00  10.00  15.00 

figure  16.11:  ParaHeUsm  grqihs  for  7th  order  DR  filter  (after  letiining) 

where  it  will  send  the  result  using  which  connection.  The  resource  allocation  is 
closely  related  to  the  above  tasks:  it  reserves  the  amount  of  hardware  (in  terms  of 
execution  units,  memory  registers  and  interconnect)  necessary  for  realization. 
Obviously,  those  three  tasks  are  interdependent. 

Almost  all  scheduling  and  assignment  problems,  even  when  posed  in  a 
highly  restricted  form,  are  at  least  NP-complete.  Numerous  approaches  have  been 
proposed  in  the  recent  literature.  They  can  be  categorized  in  several  groups:  brute 
force  approaches,  heuristics  techniques,  using  as  soon  as  possible  (ASAP)  and  as 
late  as  possible  (ALAP)  scheduling  to  obtain  a  global  picture  of  the  solution 
space,  integer  programming,  probabilistic  approaches,  such  as  simulated  anneal¬ 
ing  and  neural  nets  and  continuous  relaxation  techniques,  including  linear  pro¬ 
gramming  and  gradient  methods. 

Despite  the  intense  activity  in  solving  scheduling  and  assignment  problem, 
some  aspects  of  the  problem  have  not  been  adequately  addressed.  First,  in  VLSI 
technology  it  is  essential  to  simultaneously  address  all  three  components  of  the 
cost  function  (the  number  of  execution  units,  memory  registers  and  interconnect). 
Voy  few  scheduling  and  assignment  algorithms  do  this.  Second,  none  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  approaches  describe  how  to  cope  with  hierarchical  graphs  (containing 
loops  or  if-else  constructs)  such  that  a  global  optimum  can  be  pursued.  Further- 
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more,  it  is  necessary  that  the  scheduling  in’ocess  considers  not  only  the  structure 
of  the  SFG  but  also  the  available  hardware  and  its  properties.  It  is  obvious  that 
schedules  for  two  different  technologies,  where  for  instance  the  relative  hardware 
costs  of  the  functional  units  are  different,  could  be  radically  different. 

The  key  characteristics  of  our  approach  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  In  contrast  to  most  published  approaches,  we  poform  assignment 
before  scheduling.  Assignments  are  produced  using  an  iterative,  proba¬ 
bilistic  approach.  We  succeeded  in  characterizing  a  proposed  assign¬ 
ment  with  a  simple  quality  measure,  which  predicts  the  chances  to  find  a 
successful  schedule  for  this  assignment 

•  Once  an  assignment  is  accepted,  scheduling  is  performed  using  resource 
utilization  as  the  priority  function.  Operations,  which  relax  the  con¬ 
straints  on  the  critical  resources  (execution  units,  interconnect  or  regis¬ 
ters)  are  given  a  higher  ^heduling  priority.  A  critical  resource  is  a 
resource  which  is  in  lai;^  demand  and  shrat  supply.  A  resource  can,  for 
instance,  be  critical  if  due  to  precedence  consbaints  it  is  not  usable  dur¬ 
ing  some  control  stq>s.  The  resource  utilization  can  be  measured  using 
the  discrete  relaxation  technique  discussed  in  Section  16.4. 

•  The  graph  is  scheduled  hierarchically  in  a  bottom-up  foshioii. 

The  algorithms  have  been  tested  on  a  wide  variety  of  examples,  and  per¬ 
formed  better  or  at  least  as  good  as  other  algorithms  using  only  a  fraction  of  the 
time  required  by  those  algorithms.  A  detailed  description  of  the  algorithms  can  be 
found  in  [Potkonjak89]. 

16,8.  HARDWARE  MAPPING 

The  last  step  in  the  synthesis  process  maps  the  allocated,  assigned  and 
scheduled  flow  graph  (called  the  decorated  flow  graph)  onto  the  available  hard¬ 
ware  blocks.  The  result  of  this  process  is  a  structural  description  of  the  processor 
architecture  in  the  SDL  language  (Chapter  3)  which  serves  as  the  input  to  DMoct 
(Chapter  5)  and  the  layout-generation  tools  in  LAGER.  The  mapping  process 
transforms  the  decorated  flow  graph  into  three  structural  sub-graphs:  the  datapath 
structure  graph,  the  controller  state  machine  graph,  and  the  interface  graph.  The 
interface  graph  determines  the  relationship  between  the  datapath  control  inputs 
and  the  controller  ouqmt  signals.  Three  dedicated  mapping  tools  then  translate 
those  graphs  into  the  corresponding  structurejnstance  views.  An  overview  of  the 
basic  features  of  each  of  these  tools  is  given  below.  A  more  complete  description 
of  the  hardware  mapping  process  can  be  found  in  [Chu89]. 
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16A1.  Datapath  Generation 

The  hardware  mapping  process  of  datapaths  consists  of  a  set  of  transforma¬ 
tion  steps,  applied  on  the  datapath  structure  graph.  The  key  steps  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  Iviefly. 

During  the  register  file  recognition  and  the  multiplexer  reduction  steps, 
individual  registers  are  merged  as  much  as  possible  into  register  files.  This  pro¬ 
cess  reduces  the  number  of  bus  multiplexes,  the  overall  number  of  busses  (since 
all  registers  in  a  file  share  the  input  and  ouQ>ut  busses)  and  the  number  of  control 
signals  (since  a  register  file  uses  a  local  decoder).  The  idea  of  the  multiplexer 
reduction  transformation  is  explained  in  Figure  16.12. 


Figure  16.12:  Multiplexer  reduction 

Our  approach  addresses  the  multiplexer  and  I/O  bus  minimization  prob¬ 
lems  simultaneously.  In  the  literature,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  I/O  bus  minimi¬ 
zation  can  be  modeled  as  a  clique  partitioning  problem,  which  is  NP-compIete. 
Adding  the  multiplexer  minimization  to  it  makes  the  problem  even  harder  and 
also  excludes  a  clique-partitioning  formulation.  Experiments  with  a  heuristic 
approach  on  a  number  of  benchmaik  examples  did  not  yield  acceptable  results. 
Theieftxe,  a  simulated  annealing  based  algorithm  [KirkpatrickSS]  was  selected. 

The  datapath  partitioning  step  optimizes  the  processor  floorplan.  Non-- 
partitioned  datq>aths  tend  to  be  long  and  thin  with  long  local  interconnect  wires 
and  lost  space  due  to  cell  stretching  (Chapter  10).  Three  criteria  are  used  to 
decide  when  and  where  to  partition:  First,  sets  of  disjointed  blocks  are  put  in  dif- 
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ferent  partitions.  Each  group  is  further  divided  if  different  word  lengths  are  found 
within  the  group.  If  the  number  of  blocks  in  a  partition  is  still  too  large  after  the 
above  processes,  further  partitioning  is  qrplied  using  a  a  probabilistic  q>i»roach 
[Greene86]  based  on  clustering  and  rejectionless  annealing. 

In  addition  to  the  above  algorithmic  transformations,  the  hardware  map¬ 
ping  process  performs  a  number  of  translation  steps  (such  as  final  hardware  mod¬ 
ule  selection  and  operator  expansion  into  basic  library  cells)  which  require  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  availabte  cell  library  in  terms  of  functionality,  speed, 
area,  and  black  box  views.  This  is  [vovided  by  a  rule-based  library  database.  A  set 
of  access  routines  are  provided  to  sun>ort  an  efficient  search  of  the  database, 
using  either  the  operator  functionality  or  the  cell  name  as  the  key.  The  search  can 
be  constrained  by  timing  or  area  requirements.  A  rule  editor  allows  for  an  easy 
introduction  of  new  cells  into  the  library. 

16.8J.  Control  Path  Generation 

The  control  path  of  a  processor  can  also  be  derived  from  the  decorated  flow 
graph.  First,  a  state  transition  diagram  is  generated  based  on  the  scheduling  infor¬ 
mation.  This  is  a  recursive  laocedure  due  to  the  hierarchical  nature  of  the  flow 
graph.  The  transition  diagram  is  then  optimized  by  removing  the  dummy  states 
such  as  the  ending  states  of  the'if-then-else  constructs. 

Next,  hardware  is  allocated  for  the  status  registers,  the  interface  logic  and 
the  finite  state  machines.  Notice  that  the  resource  allocation,  described  in  previ¬ 
ous  sections,  did  not  include  these  three  parts  (also  called  the  control  path).  The 
interface  logic  between  the  datapaths  and  the  finite  state  machine  is  allocated 
based  on  a  demand  driven  algwitiim  so  that  no  redundant  logic  is  allocated.  This 
algorithm  traces  the  flow  grafrfi  recursively  and  uses  a  set  of  heuristic  rules  to 
decide  if  a  logic  operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  interface  logic  or  in  the  finite 
state  machine.  The  interface  logic  is  then  partitioned  in  correspondence  with  the 
dauqmth  partitioning. 

From  the  transition  diagram  and  the  interface  logic,  a  finite  state  machine 
description  is  generated.  To  reduce  the  size  of  the  finite  state  machine  and  also  to 
simplify  the  wiring  between  the  control  path  and  the  datapath,  further  optimiza¬ 
tion  steps  are  performed  before  the  final  control  structure  is  generated. 

•  Hie  first  pass  recognizes  control  signals  that  are  indqpendent  of  the  con¬ 

trol  states  and  replaces  them  by  a  local  control  in  the  interface  logic. 

This  (^mization  is  eqiecially  useful  for  die  contrcd  of  pipeline  regis- 
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ters  and  multvlexas:  the  load  and  ouQMit-enable  signals  of  pipeline  ro¬ 
isters  can  be  driven  directly  by  the  clock  signals,  while  a  multiplexer 
can  (rfken  be  controlled  loodly  without  needing  any  central  cmitiDl  (fw 
instance  in  a  max/imin  operation). 

•  The  second  transformation  merges  equivalent  or  complementary  sig¬ 
nals.  The  boolean  value  DC^’T  CA^  is  assigned  as  much  as  possible 
to  facilitate  the  mmging  (for  instance  when  an  execution  unit  is  not  in 
use).  This  gives  more  fieedom  to  the  logic  synthesis  system  (in  this  case 
MIS-n  [BraytonST])  for  die  final  synthesis  of  the  control  logic. 

•  Decoders  for  register  files  are  allocated  to  reduce  the  wiring  and  the 
minimize  of  the  number  of  control  signals. 

•  Status  registers  are  generated  when  the  production  and  consumption 
times  of  a  status  signal  are  differem  and  a  temporary  stmage  is  required. 
These  registers  will  be  part  (tf  the  state  of  the  FSM. 

The  output  of  the  control  synthesis  process  is  a  number  of  BDS  files  (Sec¬ 
tion  8.2.),  describing  the  contents  of  both  the  controller  FSM  and  the  interface 
logic.  These  BDS-files  serve  as  input  to  the  MIS-II  logic  synthesizer  [BraytonS?]. 

The  hardware  maiqiing  process  discussed  above  resulted  from  the  analysis 
and  critique  of  a  number  of  layouts  produced  by  the  system.  The  data  and  control 
path  partitioning  heuristics  were  particularly  influenced.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  the  area-efficiency  of  the  layouts  generated  by  the  hard¬ 
ware  mapper.  Some  of  the  important  conclusions  of  the  layout  analysis  are  given 
below: 

•  The  interface  logic  should  be  propnly  partitioned  for  area  and  timing 
reasons.  The  standard  cell  implementation  should  be  implemented  as  a 
single  row  and  match  the  piudi  of  the  dahqnth  as  closely  as  possible. 
Local  control  slices  abutting  the  datapath  are  preferred. 

•  Datapaths  should  be  partitioned  into  qiproximately  equal  size.  Irregular 
size  dattqxiths  usually  inoduce  inefficient  layouts. 

•  In  the  digital  signal  ixxx:essing  area,  daupuhs  tend  to  occupy  far  mote 
area  than  the  control  paths.  This  implies  datqrath  (^timizations  have 
more  significant  effects  than  the  control  path  optimizations. 

•  V%ing  is  still  one  of  the  dominant  area  consumes.  We  are  currently 
studying  alternative  layout  strategies  (e.g.  using  standard  cell  datqnths) 
as  w^  as  more  accurate  estimation  wiring  estimation  techniques  to 
cope  with  this  issue. 
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16.9.  COMPARING  IMPLEMENTATIONS  OF  THE  HR  FILTER 

Three  versions  of  the  IIR  filto^  oi  Figure  16.5,  each  with  different  timing 
constraints,  were  generated  (using  a  2  tim  CMOS  library).  All  the  implementa¬ 
tions  went  through  the  retiming  im)Gess  to  achieve  a  high  utilization  rate  for  each 
hardware  unit  Each  implementation  is  partitioned  into  three  dauq;>aths  and  three 
control  slices.  A  Finite  State  h^hine  (FSM)  is  used  as  the  central  control  for 
each  filter.  The  functional  correctness  oi  all  produced  layouts  has  been  analyzed 
using  the  THOR  functional  simulmor  (Section  13.1.)  and  die  simulation  results 
have  been  checked  against  the  simulation  results  at  the  SILAGE  level.  Although 
this  is  by  no  means  a  complete  test,  it  has  assured  us  about  the  ccvrectness  of  the 
qiplied  transformations  and  synthesis  operations. 


Ihble  16.4:  Cmnparison  of  3  Hlter  Implementations 


Table  16.4  shows  the  results  of  the  synthesis  with  three  solutions,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  tradeoff  between  area  and  speed.  Implementing  the  same  filt^  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  signal  processor,  such  as  the  Motorola  56000  -  a  24-bit  20  Mhz  fixed 
point  signal  processor  with  concurrent  multqily-accumulate  and  address  genera¬ 
tion  unit  -  would  take  at  least  27  cycles  of  manually  optimized  assembler  code. 

The  layouts  of  three  implementations  are  shown  in  Figure  16.13,  prcqierly 
scaled  to  show  the  relative  sizes.  The  area  grows  almost  linearly,  when  the  com- 
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potation  time  goes  down.  1)1610  16.5  summarizes  the  distribution  of  the  CPU  time 
ovo’  the  synthesis  modules  for  this  particular  example. 


Flow  graph  generation 

0.8  sec 

Module  Selection 

1.8  sec. 

Eetinution/AIlocetion 

1.7  sec. 

Retiming 

7.4  sec. 

Atsignmenl/Scheduling 

1.9  sec. 

Hvdwve  Mapping 

- 1  min. 

Layout  Generation 

~1  hour 

Ihble  16.5:  CPU  time  fw  IIR  Synthesis  (^)erations  (on  Sun  4/l(X)) 


hnplementation  1  ImplemoitaticHi  2  Implementation  3 

20  dodt-cycles  16  clock-cydes  10  dodt-cydes 

Figure  16.13:Layoots  d  the  3  IIR  Hlters 
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16.10.  SUMMARY 

The  overall  compositirai  of  die  HYPER,  a  synthesis  system  for  arithmetic 
intensive  processes,  has  been  described.  The  most  important  characteristics  of 
the  system  are: 

•  a  single,  global  quality  measure,  called  the  resource  utilization,  is  used 
throughout  the  system  to  drive  the  design  space  exploration  process. 
This  approach  effectively  merges  the  hardware  allocation,  transforma- 
don  qiplicadon  and  hieriuchy  handling  in  a  consistent  way. 

•  The  modular  ofgmiization  of  HYPER  allows  for  an  easy  introduction  of 
new  software  modules,  such  as  transformations,  schechilers  and  user 
feedback  tools. 

HYPER  allows  the  designer  to  quickly  make  area-time  trade-offs  and  thus 
shortens  the  design  cycle  dramatically  for  this  portion  of  the  design  task. 
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A  major  difficulty  in  the  design  of  application-specific  programmable  sig¬ 
nal  processors  is  the  program  development  for  the  processor  [Pope84,  Ruetz86]. 
Common  software  development  tools  are  typically  poorly  suited  for  the  task  of 
generating  code  that  most  be  targeted  to  varying  architectures.  This  results  in  the 
program  develc^ment  being  done  directly  in  the  machine  language  of  the  i»oces- 
sor,  discouraging  architecture  exploration  because  of  the  large  time  investment 
needed  for  machine  code  development  Determining  whether  a  malfunction  in  the 
functional  simulation  of  the  processor  is  caused  by  an  error  in  the  code  or  by  an 
error  in  the  hardware  design  is  very  difficult  To  ease  the  effort  required  in  the 
software  development  and  verification,  a  compiler  for  RL,  a  C-like  language,  has 
been  developed. 

A  critical  issue  is  whether  (and  how  easily)  the  compiler  can  be  retargeted 
from  one  architecture  to  another,  and  also  the  range  of  architectures  for  which  it 
can  be  ai^lied.  The  RL  compiler  covers  a  fairly  general  class  of  architectures, 
that  can  be  retargeted  by  the  architecture  designer  (as  exposed  to  a  compiler 
expert)  through  a  machine  description  file. 
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17.1.  ARCHITECTURE  EXAMPLES 

The  process(v  architectun  Ka(^.  which  was  used  as  the  initial  target,  was 
originally  developed  for  a  rDbot<contiol  aiqdicatioo  [AzimSS].  The  Kappa  datap¬ 
ath  is  shown  in  Figure  17.1.  A  few  details  are  not  shown  explicitly  in  the  figure: 

•  The  paraOel-to-serial  converter  rcoef  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  is  used 
in  sl^-and-add  multiplication  and  in  long  division. 

•  The  barrel  shifler  shifts  by  an  amount  that  is  qiecified  in  the  instruction 
(an  immediate  constant). 

•  Status  signals  tell  the  controller  if  the  output  of  either  adder  is  negative. 
When  overflow  occurs  in  the  main  adder  (on  the  Irit),  saturation  ntay  be 
applied  before  the  result  is  saved  in  the  accumulator. 

Examples  of  other  architectures  which  have  used  the  C-to-Sllicon 
code  generation  and  simulation  tools  in  their  design  include  one  optimized  for  a 
trigonometrically  intensive  robotics  calculation  and  another  for  a  communica¬ 
tions  i^qrlication. 

The  PUMA  processor  performs  a  computationally  intensive  task  normally 
assigned  to  the  host  processor  of  a  robot  arm:  solving  for  sets  of  joint  angles  that 
correspond  to  a  desired  position  and  nientation  of  the  manipulator.  PUMA  incor¬ 
porates  a  shifter  that  can  shift  by  data-dependent  amounts.  A  parallel  multiplier 
was  also  considmed  during  the  architecture  exploration  phase,  but  was  found  to 
be  too  expensive  in  terms  of  silkon  area.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  PUMA 
design  can  be  found  in  Chapter  19. 

Another  apfriication  was  a  channel  equalizer  for  digital  mobile  radio 
[Svensson90].  Again  a  numbm*  architecture  and  algorithm  trader^s  woe 
investigated.  To  achieve  the  necessary  throughput,  it  was  essential  to  incorporate 
a  parallel  multiiriier.  This  in  turn  nuide  it  necessary  to  rebalance  the  architecture. 
To  keep  the  multipliw  siqrplied  with  operands,  the  memory  bank  was  split.  To 
keep  the  dual  memory  banks  supplied  with  addresses,  the  address-arithmetic  unit 
was  modified.  The  resulting  dat^uuhs  are  shown  in  Figure  17.2  and  Figure  17.3. 

The  basic  restrictions  on  the  architectures  are  that  they  are  Harvard 
machines  (instructions  and  data  ate  stored  sqrarately),  and  that  they  use  a  hori¬ 
zontal  control  w(Kd  with  no  or  little  restrictive  encoding.  A  basic  structure  is 
assumed  for  the  microcode  crmtrol  unit,  based  on  finite  state  machines,  as  shown 
in  Figure  17.4.  The  detaUed  qiecifications  are  generated  by  the  cominler. 
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Hguie  17.1:  The  dat^Kith 

The  flexibility  lies  in  the  design  of  the  dat^ths.  They  may  differ  in  the 
functional  units  and  registers  provided,  and  in  topology.  However,  they  also  must 
retain  some  common  features;  The  micrcx^ntions  that  they  implement  must 
belong  to  a  standard  set  microoperation  types  supporting  the  operations  of  a 
C-like  language.  The  regisi^  structure  and  datapath  topology  must  meet  some 
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address  to  meinO(  I  address  to  msmlf] 


Figure  17.2:  Integer  datapath  for  channel  equalizer 

basic  connectedness  requirements  imposed  by  the  compiler.  Finally,  the  overall 
design  style  should  ideally  be  similar  to  the  style  demonstrated  by  Kappa.  The 
compiler  is  tuned  to  irregular  datapaths  with  moderate  amounts  of  parallelism, 
and  will  cotainly  produce  substandard  code  for  radically  dinerent  datapaths. 

17 THE  RL  LANGUAGE 

The  RL  language  is  an  tqtinoximate  subset  of  C.  To  keep  the  compiler  sim¬ 
ple,  RL  includes  only  those  features  of  C  that  correspond  closely  to  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Kiqipa  and  related  architectures — ^recursion,  for  example,  is  not  supported. 
RL  includes  two  major  extensions:  fixed-point  types  and  register  type  modifiers. 
It  is  therefore  not  strictly  compatible  with  C.  For  behavior  simulation,  we  provide 
a  translator  that  converts  RL  into  standard  C  acceptable  to  other  compilers. 

Fixed-point  types  are  a  convenience  for  the  programmer.  The  underlying 
integer  arithmetic  is  inconvenient  to  write  by  hand,  partly  because  simple  fixed- 
point  constants  correspond  to  huge  integers,  and  partly  because  the  natural  multi- 
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Figure  17.4:  The  control  sequencer 


plication  for  fixed-point  numbers  is  not  integer  multiplication.  In  adding  a  new 
numerical  type  to  a  programming  language,  finding  an  elegant  notation  for  the 
new  constants  can  be  difficult.  In  RL,  all  constants  are  typeless  real  numbers  that 
take  on  appropriate  types  from  context.  In  declarations  and  type  casts,  the  fixed- 
point  type  of  range  -2''  ^  x  <  2"  is  denoted  by  f  ix ;  n;  or  if  n  =  0  then  by  just  fix. 

Register  type  modifiers,  which  are  generalized  C  register  declarations,  let 
the  programmer  suggest  storage  locations  for  critical  variables.  For  example, 

register  "r"  fix  y; 

declares  the  variable  y  to  be  a  fixed-point  number  to  be  stored  in  the  register 
bank  r.  A  reasonable  default  is  chosen  if  the  name  of  the  register  bank  is  omitted 
(as  in  Figure  11.5).  Register  type  modifiers  are  also  helpful  with  multiple  memo¬ 
ries,  and  they  can  be  applied  to  pointers.  For  example, 

"mem"  fix  *  "mem2"  p; 
declares  p  to  reside  in  mem2  and  point  into  mem. 

17,2.1.  Limitations 

Many  parts  of  C  have  been  left  out  of  RL  for  the  sake  of  simplicity: 
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•  Thoe  is  no  sqMvate  compilation. 

•  There  are  no  explicit  or  implicit  function  declarations;  functions  must  be 
defined  before  they  are  us^. 

•  Initial  values  may  only  be  specified  in  declarations  of  variables  that  are 
to  be  stored  in  reikl-only  memory. 

•  There  are  no  struct,  union,  or  enum  types;  no  char,  float, or 
double  types;  and  no  short,  long,  or  unsigned  modifiers.  This 
leaves  only  void,  int,  pointer  types,  array  types,  and  the  RL-specific 
types,  bool  and  fix. 

•  There  are  no  goto,  switch,  continue,  or  break  statements. 

•  There  is  no  typedef .  no  sizeof .  and  there  are  no  octal  or  hexadeci¬ 
mal  constants. 

Because  the  target  processors  do  not  provide  a  stack  for  local  variables,  it 
is  also  necessary  to  prohibit  recursive  function  calls.  For  the  same  reason,  the  pro¬ 
grammer  has  to  be  aware  that  doing  a  function  call  within  the  scope  of  a  register 
declaration  will  force  the  compiler  to  produce  rather  poor  code. 

17 l>pe  modifiers 

In  RL,  the  const  type  modifier  is  used  mainly  in  declaring  variables  that 
are  to  be  stored  in  read-only  memory.  The  volatile  type  modifier  is  used 
mainly  to  identify  boolean  variables  that  represent  signals  on  external  pins.  A 
volatile  bool  variable  represents  an  output  pin  which  is  set  by  the  proces¬ 
sor.  A  const  volatile  bool  variable  represents  an  input  pin  which  is 
sensed  by  the  processor. 

17.2J.  Pragmas 

In  RL,  pragmas  have  the  same  form  as  the  #def  ine  preprocessor  com¬ 
mand,  but  start  with  fpragma  instead.  Pragmas  define  flags  and  parameters  that 
control  the  RL  compiler  and  other  software,  as  in  these  examples; 

arch_f  ile  gives  the  name  of  the  machine  description  file  to  use; 

word_length  determines  the  number  of  bits  in  a  processor  word; 

x_capacity  sets  a  limit  on  the  number  of  registers  that  the  compiler  may  assume 
for  the  register  bank  x. 
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17Jt.4.  Register  declarations  and  register  type  modifiers 

The  RL  compiler  assigns  a  variable  to  a  specific  memory  or  register  bank 
depending  on 

•  whether  or  not  it  is  a  register  variable, 

•  its  base  type,  and 

•  if  the  base  type  is  a  pointer  type,  the  bank  that  it  points  into. 

The  defaults  for  a  given  architecture  are  specified  by  pragmas  in  the  machine 
description,  but  can  be  overridden  by  pragmas  in  the  RL  program.  Fra*  example, 
to  override  the  usual  defaults  for  Kappa  and  store  non-register  integer  vari¬ 
ables,  and  pointers  into  bank  mem,  in  bank  x  instead  of  in  bank  mem,  the  jmo- 
grammer  would  put  the  following  pragmas  into  the  RL  program: 

tpragms  int_meinory  “x" 

fpragma  roem_pointer_meinory  ”x" 

Assigning  all  variables  to  default  memory  and  register  banks  is  sometimes 
too  crude.  For  such  cases,  RL  has  register  type  modifiers.  A  register  type  modifier 
is  written  as  the  name  of  a  memory  or  register  bank  in  double  quotes.  It  is  a  type 
modifier,  like  const  and  volatile,  that  can  appear  wherever  const  and 
volatile  can  appear.  For  example,  an  integer  variable  x  stored  in  the  bank 
f  oo  would  be  declared  like  this; 

"foo"  int  x; 

A  more  complex  example  is  a  pointer  to  int,  residing  in  the  bank  bar  and  point¬ 
ing  into  the  bank  foo: 

"foo"  int  *  "bar"  p; 

17J,5.  The  boolean  type 

In  C,  boolean  values  (true  and  false)  are  represented  as  integers,  which  is 
convenient  for  typical  general-purpose  computers.  In  contrast,  our  an>Iication- 
specific  target  processors  perform  boolean  operations  on  (and  strae)  individual 
bits.  This  is  the  reason  for  having  a  distinct  boolean  type,  bool,  in  RL. 

In  RL,  there  are  no  implicit  conversions  to  or  firom  bool,  except  in  certain 
cases  involving  literal  numbers.  True  can  be  written  as  (bool)  1;  false,  as 
(bool )  0;  and  in  most  cases,  the  casts  can  be  omitted. 

The  operations  that  return  booleans  as  results  are  the  relationals  (<,  >, 

>-,  «,  !»)  and  the  boolean  q)erations  (&&,  1 1,  !).  The  operations 
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that  requite  boolean  (^)erators  are  the  three  boolean  operations,  and  the  condi¬ 
tional  expression  (condition  ?  then-part  :  else-part).  The  tests  in  if,  while, 
do-while,  and  for  statements  are  also  required  tc 

njlJh.  Fixed-point  numbers 

RL  has  a  set  of  fixed-point  types.  Arithmetic  on  fixed-point  numbers  is  sat¬ 
urating,  except  in  shift  operations.  This  is  in  contrast  to  integer  arithmetic,  which 
is  always  non-saturating. 

The  fixed-point  types  have  names  of  the  form  fix  :n,  where  n  is  a  possibly 
negative  integer.  The  form  fix  is  a  shorthand  for  fix :  0.  Values  of  type  fix  in 
have  a  machine-dependent  precision  (controlled  by  the  pragma  word_length) 
and  lie  in  the  range  -2”  ^  r  <  2”.  Casts  may  be  used  to  convert  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  fixed-point  types,  but  conversions  between  fixed-point  and  integer  types  are 
not  allowed.  A  cast  of  a  fixed-point  datum  to  another  fixed-point  type  is  typically 
implemented  with  an  arithmetic  shift  operation. 

All  of  C*s  floating-point  arithmetic  operators  are  available  in  RL  for  fixed 
point  arithmetic.  With  the  exception  of  multiplication  and  division,  the  arguments 
of  a  binary  fixed-point  operator  must  have  the  same  type,  as  must  the  second  and 
third  arguments  in  a  conditional  expression.  Casts  are  commonly  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  this. 

In  addition,  fixed-point  values  may  be  explicitly  shifted  with  the  arithmetic 
shift  operators  «  and  ». 

17.2.7.  Predefined  functions 

RL  has  three  predefined  functions:  abs  ( ) ,  in  ( ) ,  and  out  ().  These  func¬ 
tions  are  overloaded  to  take  arguments  of  type  int  as  well  as  type  f  ix :  n.  The 
value  returned  by  in  ( )  may  be  considered  to  be  of  type  number,  that  is,  the 
resulting  type  (after  implicit  conversion)  depends  on  a  limited  amount  of  context. 
In  ambiguous  cases,  casts  must  be  used. 

17.2.8.  User-defined  operations 

Hardware-supported  operations  that  are  not  predefined  in  RL  can  be  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  machine  description  file.  An  operation  is  defined  and  given  a  name, 
and  one  or  several  implementations  of  the  operation  are  specified  in  the  same  way 
as  fa*  the  predefined  operatimis.  An  operation  defined  in  this  way  is  available  in 
RL  in  the  form  of  a  “function  call”,  where  the  function  has  the  same  name  as  the 
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operation.  This  is  useful  for  hardware  lookup  tables  and  in  general  for  handwrit¬ 
ten.  idiomatic  instruction  sequences.  For  example,  a  multiplication  stq)  with 
some  particular  behavior  on  overflow  might  be  jnplemented  as  a  user-defined 
operation  because  it  would  not  be  compiled  into  efficient  code  if  written  in  pure 
RL. 

nj,3.  Preprocessor  commands 

There  are  four  new  preprocessor  commands  in  addition  to  those  of  standard 
C.  They  are  useful  for  unrolling  and  partially  unrolling  loops:  #repeat, 
#midrepeat,  #irepeat.  and  #endrrepeat.  The  form 

#rep«at  id  N 
. . .taxt. . . 
tandrepaat 

is  roughly  aqulvalent  to 

fdaflne  Id  0 

... taxt ... 

tundaf  Id 

fdeflna  id  1 

... taxt ... 

iundaf  id 

fdeflna  id  N-1 
. . .text. . . 
tundaf  id 

frrepeat  and  tendrrepeat  are  similar,  except  that  they  count  backwards. 
17J.10.  Program  structure 

The  last  difference  between  RL  and  C  is  that  the  RL  programmer  may  (and 
(tften  will)  leave  main  ( )  undefined.  In  its  place,  the  code  should  define  loop  ( ) 
and  optionally  Init  < ) .  The  compiler  then  supplies  an  implicit  main  ( ) ,  where 
Inlt  ( )  is  called  once  (if  it  has  been  defined),  and  then  loop  ( )  is  called  indef¬ 
initely.  This  is  an  approfniate  form  for  a  program  which  reads  a  indefinite  input 
stream. 
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fpragma  word_len9th  16 
ipragma  arch_flla  "kappa* 
raglatar  fix  y; 
initO  (y-O;) 
loopO  { 

y  -  (3/4)  *  y  +  (1/4)  *  (fix)  in(); 
out  (y) ; 

} 

/*  Provided  by  the  con^ller  */ 
mainO  ( 

Init  ( ) ; 

for  (;;)  loopO; 

) 


Figure  17.S:  A  simple  filter  program  in  RL. 

17  J.  FIR  FILTER  EXAMPLE 

The  sample  program  in  Figure  17.5  is  a  trivial  low-pass  filter.  Using  the 
recurrence 

y,*(3/4)*y^.,  +  (l/4)*x^  (17.1) 

the  filter  smooths  the  input  sequence  x^,  x^, ...  to  produce  the  output  sequence 

^1’  ^2’  ^3’  main,  RL  programs  define  the  functions  init  and 

loop.  This  implicit  form  for  the  outermost  loop  will  facilitate,  for  example,  auto¬ 
matic  insertion  of  memory-refresh  code.  The  pragma  construct  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  C  by  the  ANSI  draft  standard  [KemighanSS].  A  laagma  at  the 
head  of  the  sample  program  is  used  to  specify  the  word  width  of  the  processor. 

173.1.  The  Register-lVansfer  Notation 

The  compiler  output  for  the  low-pass  filter  program  is  shown  in  Figure 
17.6.  The  code  consists  of  two  straight-line  segments,  each  of  which  is  a  sequence 
of  instructions  terminated  by  semicolons^  Each  instruction  is  a  sequence  of 
microoperations  separated  by  commas.  We  have  abbreviated  “a  ^  b,  b  ~  c” 
by^a  ■>  b  •*  c"  to  make  the  code  easier  to  read. 


Chapter  19,  "Tkt  PUMA  processor”,  describes  a  more  realistic  example  in  which 
the  RL  program  ia  several  hundred  lines  long 
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inlt:  acc>0; 

r[01-acc; 

GOTO  loop; 

loop:  acc-bbus>mbu8*r[0] ,  mor-iift>us,  r[l]>lodata»ln(); 
mor-mbus-r  [1 1 ,  abus-mor,  bbus-acc»l , 
bbua .  (abus+bbus)  »1; 
acc-bbus; 

acc-abus*mor,  mor»fl^U8»acc; 
abus-mor,  bbua«^cc»2,  acc^abus+bbus; 
lodata'inbuaoacc,  out (iodata) ,  r[0]>acc; 

GOTO  loop; 

Figure  17,6:  Compiler  output  (microcode)  for  the  FIR  filter 


The  microoperations  are  written  in  a  register-transfer  notation  reminiscent 
of  C  or  RL.  Subscripting  (e.g.,  r  [0] )  is  used  to  refer  to  an  element  of  a  register 
(or  memory)  bank.  Member  selection  (c,g.,  bbus .  1)  is  used  to  refer  to  the  value 
of  a  register  or  b'is  at  a  given  time;  register .  0  refers  to  the  value  of  register  in  the 
current  instruction,  regisut .  -l,  to  the  value  in  the  previous  instruction,  and  so 
on. 

Reasonable  defaults  reduce  tte  need  for  the  latter  notation.  An  unqualified 
name  means  register ,  0,  except  on  the  left  hand  side  of  an  assignnicnt.  There,  it 
means  register  ,deUy,  where  delay  is  defined  in  the  machine  description.  For 
example,  in  the  microofteration 

bbus.l  •  (abus.O  +  bbus.O)  »  1 

the  qualifiers  on  the  right  can  be  omitted,  but  the  one  on  the  left  must  remain 
because  the  delay  attribute  of  bbus  is  0.  This  register  transfer  designates  a  single 
microoperation,  even  though  its  right-hand  side  appears  to  be  a  compound  expres¬ 
sion,  This  microoperation  is  equivalent  to  “acc  =  abus  bbus”,  followed  in 
the  next  instruction  by  ”bbus  acc  »  1”,  except  that  the  compound  opera¬ 
tion  allows  correction  of  overflow  by  shifting  the  overflowing  bit  back  into  the 
word, 

17  J,2.  The  machine  description 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  RL  compiler  needs  a  description  (/nd-file)  of  the 
architecture  for  which  to  compile.  Figure  17.7  shows  a  portion  of  the  md-file  for 
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#d«fln*  bus  nods  :dslsy  •  0 
tdsflns  rs9  nods  :dslay  *  1  : static 
Idsfins  fils  rsg  :batvk 

fisld  :  signed  x_addr_linm[] 

f  Isld  output_snabls_x  [  ] ,  load_x  [  ] ,  select_linined 

fils  X 

bus  addr,  xbus,  xsum 

bus  xslgn  /*  this  "bus"  carries  a  boolean  value*/ 

micro  addr  •  Immediate 

{  x_addr_lmffl  -  Immediate  ) 
micro  xbus  ••  x[N] 

{  output_enable_xtNl  -  1,  select_lmmed  -  0  ) 
micro  xsum  -  addr 

{  select_lmmed  -  1  ) 
micro  xsum  •  xbus 

{  x_addr_lrom  -  0  ) 
micro  xsum  -  addr  -f  xbus 

micro  xsum  •  xbus  addr 

micro  xslgn  -  xsum.-l  <  0 

micro  x[N]  •  xsum 

{  load_xtN]  -  1  } 

Figure  17.7:  Machine  description  for  the  address  arithmetic  unit 


Kappa.  The  portion  showed  corresponds  to  the  address  datapath,  which  is  the 
right  half  of  Figure  17.1. 

The  md-file  contains  declarations  of  control  word  fields  (field), 
resources  (bus,  file)  and  microoperations(micro).  The  microoperations  may 
(^tionally  specify  their  implementation  in  terms  of  control  signals.  Information 
about  control  signals  is  used  later  on  by  the  assembler. 

17  JJ.  Simulation  and  profiling 

The  RL  compiler  is  accompanied  by  a  translation  tool  which  can  translate 
RL  inograms  into  real  C  code  for  execution  on  a  regular  computer.  Table  17.1 
shows  the  names  and  some  options  for  the  various  programs.  The  float  translator 
replaces  fix  variables  with  floating  point  variables.  The  fix  translator  replaces 
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fix  variables  with  integer  variables  and  replaces  operators  ^,-,*,1  with 
calls  to  fixed  point  subroutines  from  a  library. 

There  is  also  an  option  which  inserts  profiling  code,  using  the  same  mecha¬ 
nism  as  the  UNIX  C  compiler  -pg  option.  This  allows  us  to  collect  a  dynaimc 
instruction  count  (cycle  count)  for  a  given  program  executed  on  a  given  target 
architecture  and  with  given  input  data.  The  cycle  count  is  for  the  actual  target 
chip  architecture  executing  the  RL  program  (not  for  the  computer  which  executes 


Program  name 

Program  function 

Comment 

kc 

RL  to  microcode  compiler 

cscompiler 

kt  -float 

RL  to  C  translator  (floating  point) 

Ustranslator 

kt  -fix 

RL  to  C  translator  (fixed  point) 

kt  -fix-p 

RL  to  C  translator  (for  {nofiling) 

psptoHler 

kprof 

Profiling  {)osqnocess(x 

Table  17.1:  The  RL  compiler  and  translator  programs 


the  C  program).  The  program  kprof  analyzes  the  profiling  data  and  {Hints  out 
the  cycle  count 

17  J.4.  Microcode  assembly  and  layout  generation 

The  actual  layout  of  the  processor  which  executes  a  RL  program  is  i>er- 
formed  by  the  layout-generation  tools  in  LAGER,  as  presented  in  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters.  The  interface  between  the  RL  compiler  and  the  layout-generators  is  a 
microcode  assembler  which  translates  the  microcode  and  associated  information 
into  layout  parameters  making  use  of  the  parameterization  facility  provided  by 
the  SDL  language  (Cha|)ter  3).  Examples  of  {xuameters  are  PLA  content  specifi¬ 
cations  and  bus  width  s()ecifications.  Chapter  19  shows  the  results  of  such  a  lay¬ 
out  process. 

17.4.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  RL  COMPILER 

Ideally,  the  chip  designer  should  not  have  to  know  how  the  high-level-lan¬ 
guage  compiler  works.  He  should  be  able  to  treat  it  as  a  black  box  that  takes 
descriptions  of  an  algwithm  and  of  a  machine  and  jnroduces  symbolic  microcode 
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according  to  these  specifications.  The  languages  in  which  the  two  inputs  and  the 
output  are  exjnessed  will  be  described  in  the  following  sections.  All  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  prq>rocessed  by  the  standard  C  preprocessor.  Comments  and  macro 
definitions  are  therefore  allowed  just  as  in  C. 

The  compiler  consists  of  two  parts.  The  front  end  translates  the  [nogram 
into  successive  straight-line  segments  of  code  expressed  in  an  intermediate  lan¬ 
guage.  Fte  each  straight-line  segment,  the  back  end  selects  microoperations  and 
packs  them  into  instruction  worxls.  Only  die  back  end  uses  the  machine  descrip¬ 
tion. 

17.4.1.  The  Front  End 

The  front  end  performs  a  variety  of  routine  tasks  and  simple  optimizations, 
including  parsing,  constant  folding,  building  the  symbol  table,  and  type  analysis. 
Because  they  reflect  our  target  machines,  two  additional  optimizations  should  be 
noted: 

The  first  is  the  reduction  of  multiplications  by  constants  into  minimal 
sequences  of  shifts,  additions,  and  subtractions.  For  example,  a  fixed-point  multi¬ 
plication  by  7/8  is  reduced  to  a  three-bit  right-shift  and  a  subtraction. 

The  second  is  control-flow  c^timization,  intended  to  take  advantage  of 
multi-way  jump/call/retum  q;)erations.  The  compiler  uses  a  structured  dataflow 
algorithm  to  move  control-flow  operations  upward  within  the  program  so  that 
they  can  be  coalesced.  All  Jumps  to  jumps,  to  calls,  and  to  returns  are  eliminated 
in  the  process. 

For  each  straight-line  segment,  the  front  end  passes  to  the  back  end  a  data¬ 
flow  graph  whose  nodes  are  intermediate-language  operations  such  as  “add”  and 
“shift-right.”  The  front  end  eliminates  all  variables  that  are  not  live  across 
branches  by  adding  edges  to  the  graph.  The  back  end  assigns  the  remaining  vari¬ 
ables  to  register  banks  using  the  register  declarations  from  the  RL  program 
together  with  reasonable  defaults.  These  variables  are  accessed  by  special  “read” 
and  “write”  nodes  in  the  dataflow  graph,  which  itself  makes  no  reference  to  par¬ 
ticular  busses  or  registers. 

17.4.2.  The  Bade  End 

Most  of  the  effort  in  developing  the  RL  compiler  has  gone  into  developing 
the  alg(»ithms  used  in  the  back  end  [RimeySS].  Here,  we  describe  the  relationship 
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of  our  basic  approach  to  the  approaches  that  have  been  tried  elsewhere  in  the 
compiler-construction  community. 

The  usual  approach  to  generating  horizontal  code  has  been  to  separate  the 
process  into  two  phases.  First  loose  sequences  of  microoperations  are  generated. 
Then  these  are  packed  tightly  into  a  small  number  of  instructions  in  the  compac¬ 
tion  phase.  Researchers  have  studied  compaction  in  various  forms: 

Load  compaction  is  the  packing  of  straight-line  code  segments  one  at  a  time. 
Good  heuristics  for  this  have  been  developed  and  thoroughly  studied. 

Global  compaction  generalizes  local  compaction  to  include  movement  of  mi- 
ciooperations  across  taanches.  The  b^  known  method,  trace  scheduling, 
has  been  developed  in  conjunction  with  very-long-instruction-word 
(VLIW)  supercomputers  [ColwellS?].  Unfortunately,  trace  scheduling  is 
unsuitable  for  signal  {socessing  applications  because  it  improves  avnage 
running  time  only  at  the  expense  of  worst-case  time. 

Software  pipelining  is  a  specialized  technique  for  the  compaction  of  loops.  It  re- 
airan^  the  body  of  a  loq;)  to  overitq)  the  execution  of  many  successive  it¬ 
erations.  Touzeau  describes  the  use  of  software  pipelining  in  a  compiler  for 
the  FPS-164  array  processor  [TouzeauSd]. 

Fisher,  Landskov,  and  Shriver’s  paper  on  microcode  compaction  [Fisherftl]  is  a 
good  general  introduction  to  these  techniques. 

Vegdahl  critically  examines  this  separation  of  code  generation  into  two 
phases  [Vegdahl82].  He  concludes  that  some  coupling  of  them  is  useful:  feedback 
from  the  compaction  phase  is  needed  for  effective  microoperation  selection.  We 
find  this  issue  to  be  particularly  important  in  generating  transfer  microoperations 
for  Kappa-like  architectures.  However,  rather  than  couple  the  two  phases,  we 
have  chosen  to  completely  integrate  them. 

The  back  end  of  the  RL  compiler  schedules  microoperations  as  they  are 
selected.  This  approach  creates  numerous  q^portunities  for  code  improvement — 
even  when  it  is  applied  just  to  one  straight-line  program  segment  at  a  time.  Hence 
we  have  limited  ourselves  to  local  scheduling. 

Our  scheduler  is  similar  to  the  "operation  scheduler”  developed  by  Rutten- 
berg  and  described  in  a  paper  written  with  Fisher  et  al  [Fisher84].  It  does  greedy 
scheduling  of  function  microoperations  and  lazy  scheduling  of  transfer  microop¬ 
erations.  F<v  each  node  of  the  directed  acyclic  graph  (DAG)  of  operations,  it  finds 
the  function  microoperation  that  can  be  inserted  into  the  earliest  possible  instruc- 
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tion,  and  inserts  it  It  also  finds  transfer  microoperations  that  deliver  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  function  microoperation,  and  inserts  them  into  the  appropriate 
instructions.  This  subtask  is  laxy  data  routing. 

How  best  to  route  an  intermediate  result  between  functional  units  depends 
on  the  time  interval  between  the  definition  and  the  use,  as  well  as  on  what 
resources  in  the  datiqrath  are  free  during  that  interval.  By  postponing  the  selection 
of  the  route  until  the  use  is  scheduled  (and  mtm  of  the  schedule  is  known),  we  get 
mofc  constraints  to  guide  the  selection.  We  also  get  a  complication:  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  all  feasible  routes  for  the  value  will  be  unwittingly  closed  off  by  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  scheduling  decision  in  the  meantime. 

We  detect  and  avoid  such  disaster  by  maintaining  a  feasible  route  to  the 
indefinite  future,  a  spill  path,  for  each  value  with  as-yet-unscheduled  uses.  These 
spill  paths  do  not  represent  scheduling  commitmentst  indeed,  they  are  continu¬ 
ously  adjusted  as  scheduling  proceeds.  Their  purpose  is  to  identify  scheduling 
decisions  for  which  no  accommodating  adjustment  exists. 

Spill-path  adjustment  can  be  performed  efficiently;  any  number  of  spill 
paths  can  be  rerouted  in  a  time  linear  in  the  size  of  the  space-time  graph.  This  is  a 
directed  graph  whose  nodes  are  ordered  pairs  [r,  r]  such  that  r  is  a  node  of  the 
datapath  and  re  (1, 2,  3, ...,  r.  )  is  an  instruction  number.  The  quantity  r.  is  the 
number  of  instructions  in  the  current  schedule,  and  then  some.  There  is  an  edge 
from  [r^,  tj]  to  [r^,  r^]  if  and  only  if  there  is  a  transfer  microoperation  that  copies 
a  value  from  to  in  t^  -  r^  instruction  times.  Spill  paths  respect  the  node  capac¬ 
ities  of  the  space-time  graph:  if  the  capacity  attribute  of  the  datapath  node  r  is  n, 
and  if  r  is  currently  committed  to  holding  k  values  at  r,  then  no  more  than  n  -  k 
spill  paths  may  pass  through  the  space-time  node  [r,  r].  By  a  standard  construction 
that  splits  each  node  of  the  graph  into  two,  the  space-time  graph  with  its  node 
capacities  can  be  converted  into  a  space-time  network  with  edge  capacities.  On 
this  the  spill  paths  form  a  network  flow,  to  which  well-known  algorithms  a|;q>ly.  In 
particular,  if  the  flow  can  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  a  unit  reduction  in  the 
capacity  of  an  edge,  this  can  be  done  in  a  time  linear  in  the  size  of  the  network. 

17,5.  SUMMARY 

We  have  described  a  class  of  programmable  processors  and  a  usmr-retar- 
getable  compiler  that  form  the  basis  for  a  practical  ASIC  development  strategy. 
The  use  of  irregular  horizontal-instruction-word  architectures  facilitates  the  tun¬ 
ing  the  processor  datapath  but  limits  the  applicability  of  standard  code-genera- 
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tion  techniques,  lb  generate  efficient  code  for  diverse  datapath  topologies,  we 
have  developed  the  technique  of  lazy  data  touting. 
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High  performance  FIR  filters  have  applications  in  several  video  processing 
CPrivat86]  and  digital  communications  systems  [Samueli90].  While  compiler 
tools  exist  for  low  sample  rate  ai^lications  such  as  audio  and  telecommunication, 
techniques  for  automating  the  design  of  high  sample  rate  FIR  fillers  have  only 
recently  been  emerging  [Hartley89,  Reutz89].  These  techniques  have  been  shown 
useful  for  sample  rates  of  10*30  MHz.  However,  methods  for  higher  rates  such  as 
required  in  high-speed  digital  dma  communications  [Samueli901  or  high  rate 
video  transmission  systems  [IsnardiSS]  have  not  yet  been  reported.  In  this  chiq)ter 
a  silicon  compiler  tool,  Flrgen,  is  presented  that  has  been  successfully  used  to 
genoate  compact  FIR  filter  circuits  operating  at  sample  rates  up  to  112  MHz  in 
relatively  mature  technologies. 

Firgen  allows  the  user  to  generate  the  chip  layout  starting  from  filter 
specifications  or  from  coefficient  values.  It  consists  of  programs  for  (a)  filter  syn¬ 
thesis,  optimization  and  simulation;  (b)  architecture  genoation;  and  (c)  flot^lan 
generation.  The  architecture  generation  techniques  are  based  on  ideas  pn^sed  in 
[Reutz89,  Ulbrich85,  Lin89],  and  the  floorplanning  techniques  are  based  on 
results  reported  in  [Lin89,Hatamian87,  N0II86].  The  architecture  and  flootplan 
generation  tools  arc  specifically  aimed  at  achieving  very  high  sample  rates  with 
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compact  layout  and  mininud  pipeline  Itdency.  The  final  layout  generation  is 
accomplished  by  the  LAGER  silicon  assembly  system. 

Relative  to  existing  filter  compiler  tools  Flrgen  provides  two  advuiced 
features:  (a)  high  performance  with  relatively  compact  layouts  and  (b)  integration 
of  filter  synthesis,  simulation,  architecture  generation  and  layout  generation  tools. 

18.1.  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW 

The  bit-serial  compilers  FIRST  [Denyer84],  Inpact  [Yassa87],  and  Cathe¬ 
dral  I  [Jain861  are  aiqrlicable  to  both  FIR  and  IIR  filters  but  are  mostly  useful  for 
low  sample  rate  filters  such  as  in  speech,  audio  and  telecommunication  applica¬ 
tions  [Ginderdeuren86].  Microcoded  bit-parallel  compilers  [RabaeySS,  Ruetz86] 
have  also  been  used  for  these  low  sample  rate  applications.  Several  techniques 
have  been  proposed  for  achieving  higher  sample  rates  in  FIR  filter  circuits.  These 
require  varying  amounts  of  hardware  complexity  and  in  many  cases  rely  on 
heavily  pipelining  the  architecture  since  pipeline  latency  can  be  introduced  in  FIR 
structures  without  affecting  the  input/output  transfer  function.  However,  the  use 
of  indiscriminate  pipelining  leads  to  substantial  increases  in  power  dissipation  as 
well  as  chip  area  due  to  the  pipeline  registers  [Reutz89,  Jain87].  The  increase  in 
power  dissipation  is  of  special  concern  at  high  speeds.  The  aim  in  developing 
Flrgen  has  been  to  achieve  high  sample  rates  with  minimum  possible  use  of 
pipelining. 

The  FIR  filter  compiler  Parsifal  [Hartley89]  offers  the  user  the  choice  of 
combining  multiple  digit-serial  datapadis  to  achieve  performance  that  is  higher 
than  that  of  pure  bit-serial  structures  but  lower  than  that  of  full  bit-parallel  archi¬ 
tectures.  The  idea  is  to  offer  a  spectrum  of  trade-offs  between  bit-serial  and  bir- 
parallel  architectures.  In  contrast  Flrgen  is  optimized  for  hardwired  bit-parallel 
architectures  only  to  get  maximum  perfcnmance  for  a  given  technology. 

The  FIR  filter  compiler  proposed  by  Privat  [Privat86]  is  also  targeted  at 
hardwired  bit-parallel  architecture  but  uses  carry-ripple  addition  which  offsets  the 
advantage  of  bit-parallel  processing.  Ruetz  [Reutz89]  also  uses  bit-parallel  archi¬ 
tecture  but  uses  carry-save  addition  and  additionally  employs  a  tree  structure  for 
accumulating  the  uqr  products  to  reduce  the  critical  path  delay  through  the  car- 
ry-save  adders.  A  further  reduction  in  critical  path  can  be  achieved  by  using  car- 
ry-save  bit-parallel  processing  together  with  the  transpose  fwm  instead  of  the 
direct  form.  Ulbrich  and  Noll  [Ulbrich8S]  have  proposed  such  an  architecture 
with  both  carry-save  addition  and  a  fast  vector-merge  adder  to  get  full  advantage 
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Figure  18.1:  Flint  place  and  route  without  flootplan  constraints 


of  bit-parallel  processing,  and  Lin  and  Samueli  [Lin89]  have  shown  a  bit-level 
pipelined  version  of  such  an  architecture.  This  is  the  approach  used  in  Flrgen. 

18.1.1.  High  performance  layout  requirements 

To  achieve  the  high-performance  requirement,  special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  construction  of  power,  clock  and  signal  cables.  In  particular,  it  was  found  that 
if  Flint  were  allowed  to  perform  automatic  place  and  route,  the  resultant  layout 
(Figure  18.1)  not  only  consumes  more  area  but  also  causes  excessive  signal 
delays  and  clock  skews  that  would  result  in  incorrect  high-speed  operation  due  to 
sub-optimal  routing  solution  To  remedy  this,  Firgen  generates  both  the  netlist 
describing  the  structure  of  the  filter  and  a  floorplan  file  specifying  the  placement 
and  routing  of  the  macrocells  and  cables.  The  floorplan  file  directs  Flint  in  the 
place  &  route  operation.  The  resultant  layout,  shown  in  Figure  18.2,  reduces  the 
size  of  the  routing  channel  between  macrocells  and  produces  regular  routing  for 
the  clock  and  signal  bus.  The  area  of  this  fioorplan-directed  layout  is  less  than 
half  of  that  produced  by  Flint  without  a  floorplan.  The  details  of  the  floorplan 
generation  process  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section. 
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Figure  18.2:  Flint  place  and  route  with  Firgen  generated  floorplan 


18.2.  FIRGEN  FILTER  DESIGN  SYSTEM 

The  filter  design  system  Firgen  consists  of  three  major  subsystems:  (a) 
filter  synthesis  and  coefficient  quantization;  (b)  filter  architecture  and  floorplan 
generation;  (c)  chip  layout  generation.  Details  of  each  subsystem  are  given  below. 
Figure  18.3  provides  an  overview  of  the  entire  filter  generation  process. 

In  the  first  step  the  user  determines  the  filter  coefficient  values  using  the  fil¬ 
ter  synthesis,  simulation  and  qjtimization  software.  The  coefficient  values  are 
then  entered  in  the  architecture  and  floorplan  generation  programs.  Both  pro¬ 
grams  obtain  information  about  the  circuit  cells  from  the  cell  library  database 
using  a  mapping  function.  The  architecture  generator  provides  a  netlist  of  the 
library  cells  to  implement  the  filter.  The  floorplan  generator  creates  a  floorplan 
describing  placement  of  the  cells  in  the  layout  The  netlist  and  floorplan  informa¬ 
tion  is  then  used  by  DMoct  to  obtain  the  final  layout. 

Frequency  domain  design  specifications  can  be  entered  for  lowpass,  high- 
pass,  bandpass  or  arbitrary  multi-band  filters.  The  specifications  ate  entered  inter¬ 
actively  through  a  command  window  (Figure  18.4).  The  user  can  then  choose  to 
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Figure  18.3:  Flcgen  overview 
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Figure  18.4:  Snap  shot  of  Fi rgen  user  int^ace 


use  either  the  synthesis  tool  FIR  [ParksSS]  or  WINDOW  [RabinerSS]  to  obtain 
floating  point  values  for  the  filter  tap  coefficients.  Firgen  then  processes  these 
values  through  a  coefficient  quantization  routine  MKCSD  to  convert  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  to  canonical  signed  digit  form  [Reitwiesner66].  Next,  the  user  specifies  the 
number  of  CSD  digits  and  the  internal  wordlength  to  be  used.  The  CSD  values  are 
optionally  optimized  to  obtain  the  best  possible  frequency  response  with  the 
given  number  of  non-zero  canonical  signed  digits  using  the  CSDOPT  program 
[Samueli87].  Firgen  then  displays  a  plot  of  the  frequency  response  obtained 
with  the  floating-point  coefficient  values  as  well  as  with  the  CSD  quantized  val¬ 
ues  (Figure  18.4).  At  this  point  the  designer  can  iterate  on  the  quantization  until 
the  number  of  CSD  digits  used  produces  an  acceptable  response. 

1&3.  ARCHITECTURE  GENERATION 

Once  the  CSD  coefficient  values  have  been  decided  on,  Firgen  can  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  architecture  and  flooiplan  generation  (Figure  16.2).  Note  that  the 
user  can  also  enter  the  filter  coefficients  directly. 

The  architecture  used  in  Firgen  has  been  described  in  [Jain91,Yang90] 
and  is  shown  in  Figure  18.S  (in  this  figure,  two  non-zero  CSD  bits  are  assumed 
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MuMpllar 

Figure  18.S:  Filler  architecture 

for  the  CSD  multiplier).  It  basically  consists  of  a  transposed  form  FIR  filter  struc¬ 
ture  with  carry-save  adders  and  registers  implementing  the  filter  core.  A  vec¬ 
tor-merge  adder  is  used  to  reduce  the  carry-save  outputs  to  conventional  two’s 
complement  final  ouQ>ut.  A  pipeline  register  is  inserted  between  the  final  tap  out¬ 
put  and  the  vector-merge  adder  to  isolate  the  final  tap  delay  and  the  vector-merge 
adder  delay.  The  input  signal  is  broadcasted  to  all  filter  taps,  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  is  performed  by  hardwired  shift-and-add  circuits  using  canonical  signed  digit 
multiplication.  The  critical  path  of  the  architecture  is  either ;  (1)  the  delay  through 
the  data  broadcast  and  the  delay  through  one  filter  tap,  x  T  where 
r^^(A0  is  the  RC  delay  for  broadcasting  data  to  N  filter  taps,  is  the  number  of 
non-zero  CSD  bits  used,  and  T  is  the  delay  through  a  carry-save  adder;  or  (2) 
the  delay  through  the  vector-merge  adder,  T  ,  which  is  a  function  of  the  internal 
wordlength  of  the  filler.  The  two  delay  paths  are  indicated  in  Figure  18.S  and  the 
actual  dominant  delay  depends  on  the  complexity  of  the  filter  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
cess  parameters  for  circuit  parasitics.  This  target  architecture  provides  high-speed 
(qroation  with  minimal  latency  and  reduced  hardware  complexity. 

Based  on  this  target  architecture,  Firgen  generates  an  architectural  sche¬ 
matic  that  consists  of  integrated  circuit  macrocells  for  the  basic  hardware  func¬ 
tions  addition,  subtraction,  and  sample  delay.  The  mtqrping  flow  from  signal  flow 
representation  of  the  filter  to  the  actual  hardware  implementation  is  illustrated  for 
one  tap  of  a  filter  in  Figure  18.6.  Additionally,  Firgen  generates  the  netlist  for 
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the  clock  generation  and  distribution  networic,  and  for  the  data  distribution  net¬ 
work,  using  various  buffer  macrocells. 

The  netlist  is  created  as  a  text  file  using  SDL  and  then  entered  into  the  nor¬ 
mal  layout  generation  process  using  DMoct. 

18J.1.  Floorplan  generation 

The  floorplan  provides  placement  constraints  to  automatic  place  and  route 
tool,  Flint.  In  the  flowplan,  the  placement  of  all  macrocells,  including  those  of 
clock  and  data  buffers,  in  the  schematic,  as  well  as  the  definition  of  routing  chan¬ 
nels  are  specified.  The  actual  optimized  floorplan  is  derived  using  a  multi-step 
user-guided  [vocess  which  is  described  in  [Jain91,  Yang90]. 

The  basic  floorplan  strategy  can  be  arrived  at  by  looking  at  the  architecture 
(Figure  1 8.S)  and  surmising  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  nets  that  have  to  be  routed: 

1.  Global  nets:  the  input  data  bus  distributed  to  all  of  the  carry-save  adder 
macrocells,  and  the  clock  signals  distributed  to  all  of  the  registers. 

2.  Local  nets:  the  carry/sum  signals  are  connected  between  neighboring 
adder  or  register  macrocells. 

To  make  the  layout  compact,  all  adder  and  register  macrocells  are  placed  in 
a  row  in  the  same  order  that  they  appear  in  the  schematic  (Figure  18.5).  Thus,  all 
of  the  local  nets  can  be  routed  in  channels  between  the  macrocells.  The  global 
databus  net  has  to  be  shifted  at  each  carry-save  adder  input  to  implement  the  coef¬ 
ficient  scaling  (Figure  18.6).  To  avoid  congestion  in  routing  this  net,  it  is  routed 
by  a  combination  of  local  channels  between  the  macrocells  and  feedthroughs  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  macrocells. 

As  noted  earlier,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  data  and  clock 
distribution  in  the  floorplan  since  this  is  crucial  in  high-speed  circuits.  A  hee  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  clock  and  data  netwcKk  with  multiple  level  buffering  scheme  as 
shown  in  Figure  18.7  is  used  to  minimize  clock  skew  and  reduce  signal  propaga¬ 
tion  delays. 

The  floorplan  for  Flint  is  stored  using  FDL.  In  the  FDL  description, 
macrocells  are  clustered  into  modules  that  also  contain  routing  channels.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  each  of  these  modules  (which  can  be  hierarchical)  are  descriptions  of 
(1)  neighboring  modules;  (2)  signal  and  powm’  routing  entering  and/or  exiting  the 
module;  and  (3)  preferred  routing  layer  and  routing  direction.  Thus,  (1)  specifies 
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the  relative  (rather  than  the  absolute)  maciocell  placement,  while  (2)  and  (3) 
SCTve  to  give  routing  hints  to  the  place  and  route  tools. 

The  (dace  and  route  tool  Flint  takes  this  floorplan  file  and  poibrm  phys¬ 
ical  cell  placement  and  generate  physical  connections  fra  signal  and  power  rout¬ 
ing.  To  obtain  a  compact  layout,  feedthroughs  are  jnrovided  in  the  macrocells. 
These  are  exploited  to  divide  the  global  routing  into  local  channel  routing  i^ob- 
lems  in  a  manner  similar  to  dpp  [Srivastava87].  Note,  dpp  is  not  employed 
because  of  the  restriction  in  dpp  that  the  power  and  data  signals  be  orthogonal  to 
each  other,  in  the  FIR  filtra  architecture,  the  optimal  layout  fra  the  adder  which 
makes  up  the  crae  of  the  filter  is  to  have  the  power  and  signal  buses  run  along  the 
same  direction.  In  addition,  bit  slices  are  not  identical  (as  dpp  assumes)  due  to 
shifting  of  buses  to  realize  scaling  by  power  of  two. 

18J,2.  Layout  generation 

The  final  layout  generation  can  be  performed  using  the  automatic  macro¬ 
cell  generation  and  place  and  route  programs  of  LAGER  under  the  control  of 
DMoct.  Flint  performs  the  automatic  place  and  routing  of  the  macrocells  using 
the  netlist  and  floraplan  generated  and  TimLager  generates  the  actual  macro¬ 
cells  with  parameters. 
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Hgure  18.7:  Data  and  clock  distribution  tree  network 
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18.4.  DESIGN  EXAMPLE  AND  TEST  CIRCUIT 

18.4.1.  Example  design  ofa  FIR  filter 

In  this  section,  the  design  of  an  ll-tap  FIR  pie-distortion  filter  for  sine 
compensation  in  a  D/A  converter  [SamueliSS]  will  be  described. 

When  the  Flrgen  system  is  first  started,  an  X-window  based 
gn^hical-user-interface  appears  on  the  user’s  workstation  (the  XFIRGEN  win¬ 
dow  in  Figure  18.4).  The  user  can  then  initiate  the  filter  design  by  selecting  the 
appropriate  options  (in  this  case,  selecting  the  "Equiriji^le"  design  methodology) 
and  the  correct  filter  order  and  sampling  frequency.  Next,  the  multiband  filter  type 
is  selected,  after  entering  a  "1"  for  a  single  band  specification  (as  shown  in  the 
"Band  Specification"  submenu  beneath  the  XFIRGEN  window  in  Figure  18.4),  a 
band  specification  menu  tq>pears  and  the  aiq>ropriate  values  are  entered  (see  the 
bottom  "Band  Specification"  window  in  Figure  18.4).  For  the  sine  filter,  the 
"SINC  compensadon"  button  is  set  to  "ON"  to  signal  to  the  filter  design/synthesis 
program  to  pre-disttHt  the  frequency  specificadon  in  order  to  achieve  the 
X/SIN(X)  compensadon  desired;  in  normal  filter  design,  the  SINC  compensadon 
q>d(m  would  have  been  turn  "OFF".  Upon  the  compledon  of  the  filter  specifica¬ 
don,  various  tqtdons  in  the  "Acdon  Menu"  can  be  invoked  (as  seen  in  XFIRGEN 
window  in  Figure  18.4),  these  include  opdons  to  run  programs  for  filter  synthesis 
and  design  (Synthesize  FIR  Design).  CSD  coefficient  synthesis  (Create  Binary 
CSD  Coeffi,  where  a  pc^up  window  appears  to  prompt  the  user  for  hardware- 
structure  related  parameti^,  see  the  "Filter  I/O  Specificadons"  window  in  Figure 

18.4) ,  CSD  opdmizadon  (Run  CSD  Opdmizadon),  filter  simulation  (Run  Simula- 
don),  display  simulation  results  (Display  Xgr^h),  nedist  and  floorplan  genera- 
don  (Create  SDL  file),  and  the  final  layout  generadon  (Create  SMV,  Create  SIV, 
Create  Layout).The  filter  specificadons  are  also  stored  in  OCT  database  and  is 
automadcally  restored  in  the  next  Flrgen  sessiem. 

Feedback  to  the  user  are  provided  in  the  "Message  Center"  window,  these 
includes  warning  and  error  messages  generated  by  the  programs  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  informadtm  to  assist  the  filter  design.  For  example,  by  selecdng  the  "Esd- 
mate  Internal  WL"  opdon  from  the  "Acdon  Menu",  a  popup  menu  will  appear 
requesting  the  user  to  enter  the  desired  output  wordlength  (not  shown  in  Figure 

18.4) ;  based  on  this  required  ouq>ut  wordlength  and  the  filter  order,  a  suggested 
internal  wordlength  as  well  as  the  esdmated  SNR  at  the  ouqmt  is  generated  and 
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displayed  in  the  "Message  Center"  window  as  is  shown  in  the  XFIRGEN  window 
in  Figure  18.4. 

Additional  feedback  cni  the  filter  performance  is  provided  by  first  simulat¬ 
ing  the  design  using  the  built-in  simulaticm  program  and  then  display  the  simula¬ 
tion  results  via  the  "Display  Xgraph"  option  as  is  shown  in  the  xgnq>h  window  in 
Figure  18.4.  Note,  in  this  particular  example,  the  CSD  implementation  and  hence 
the  CSD  response  has  been  scaled  to  jH^vent  overflow  in  the  filter  and  is  thus  off¬ 
set  from  the  ideal  frequency  response  of  the  filter.  The  scaling  of  the  coefficients 
are  done  when  the  "Synthesize  FIR  Design"  option  is  exercised.  A  scaling  factor 
is  computed  and  presented  to  the  user  fOT  possible  alteration  in  a  popup  window 
(see  the  "Coefficient  Scaling"  window  in  Figure  18.4). 


Figure  18.8:  CIF  plot  of  the  1.2-micron  CMOS  chip 


18.4  Jl.  An  11-tap  FIR  fitter  chip 

A  CMOS  chip  implementing  the  example  described  in  the  previous  section 
has  been  fabricated  and  tested.  The  CMOS  chip  is  fabricated  in  1.2-tim  n-well 
CMOS  technology  through  MOSIS.  The  critical  path  of  the  test  chip  is  the  delay 

through  a  14-bit  vector-merge  adder,  T _ (Figure  18.S);  and  in  order  to  speed  up 

the  operation  of  the  vector-merge  adder,  a  carry-select  adder  is  used  in  place  of 
the  conventional  carry-ripple  adder.  The  chip  has  been  tested  functionally  up  to 
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112  MHz  and  dissipates  332  mW  at  the  maximum  operating  frequency.  A  plot  of 
the  chip  is  shown  in  Figure  18.8. 

IfLS.  SUMMARY 

Fiigen  provides  a  means  to  take  high  level  filter  specifications  and  auto¬ 
matically  synthesizes  filter  coefficients,  generates  the  architecture  annd  provides 
the  information  necessary  for  the  silicon  assembly  tools  to  generate  an  optimized 
layout.  The  critical  characteristic  which  allows  such  high  level  operation  is  the 
limitation  to  a  particular  application  area. 
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The  PUMA  processor  api^ication  and  algorithm  will  demonstrate  many  of 
the  features  of  the  C-to-Sillcon  system  described  in  Chapter  17.  It  also  dem¬ 
onstrates  architecture  exploration  and  system  simulation.  This  chapter  is  arranged 
as  follows:  we  first  present  an  overview  of  the  design  problem  and  the  computa¬ 
tion  involved.  Then  we  examine  the  computation  task  in  more  detail,  and  extract 
its  ivimary  characteristics.  The  next  step  is  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  select  algo¬ 
rithms  that  will  lead  to  an  efficient  integrated  circuit  implementation.  Simulating 
the  algorithm  is  important  especially  with  respect  to  its  implementation  in  fixed- 
point  arithmetic.  Of  critical  importance  is  the  development  of  an  efficient  archi¬ 
tecture,  supported  by  the  C-to-Slllcon  tools,  for  implementing  the 
algorithms.  The  finished  chip  developed  in  this  process,  and  its  physical  charac¬ 
teristics,  is  presented. 

19.1.  THE  INVERSE  POSITION  PROBLEM 

The  ivoblem  chosen  comes  from  the  field  of  robot  control  and  path  plan¬ 
ning.  and  is  known  as  the  inverse  position-orientation  problem  (IPOP),  or  the 
Inverse  Kinematics  problem.  The  most  advanced  industrial  robots  have  six  revo- 
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Figure  19.1:  A  fully  articulated  robotic  arm 

lute  joints  driven  by  independent  actuators.  A  typical  robot  is  shown  in  Figure 

19.1. 

The  robot  is  typically  controlled  by  executing  separate  position/speed/ac¬ 
celeration  profiles  (over  time)  to  each  joint,  and  employing  feedback  to  correct 
deviations  from  the  given  profile.  However,  the  robot  task  is  more  naturally 
described  in  cartesian  space.  Hence,  we  need  to  be  able  to  compute  a  set  of  joint 
angles  that  correspond  to  a  given  position  and  orientation  of  the  robot  hand  in  the 
cartesian  space.  Our  task  is  to  compute  the  solutions  of  the  IPOP  for  the  Puma 
S60  industrial  robot. 

19.1.1.  The  Computation  Ihsk 

The  method  to  computing  IPOP  for  a  6-R  robot  is  well  known  for  the  case 
where  the  three  last  axes  intersect  in  a  point  [Craig88].  Not  coincidentally,  most, 
if  not  all,  industrial  robots  are  designed  so  that  such  is  the  case.  The  input  to  the 
algorithm  is  the  mechanical  (Denavit-Hartenberg)  parameters  of  the  robot,  and 
the  desired  position/orientation  of  the  hand,  given  as  the  T  matrix.  The  following 
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shows  the  essentials  of  the  computation.  The  actual  code  has  to  cover  four  differ¬ 
ent  cases,  so  most  of  the  code  is  in  effect  iterated  four  times. 


atan2(p -  atan2(dy  ±  sgrt(p\p^-d^) 

(19.1) 

K  = 

/(2  fl2> 

(19.2) 

= 

atan2(ay4^-atan2(JK,  ±  sqrKfl^-*^^‘t^) 

(19.3) 

II 

atan2  ((-aya^  p^  -(Cj  p*s^  P^d^-a^  Sj),  (a^  s^-d^)  p  + 

(a^+a^c^)(c^p+s^p^) 

(19.4) 

Vs= 

(19.5) 

Vs" 

-'•l3"l  +  '‘23S 

(19.6) 

®4  = 

(V5V5'^V5^4*5'^^  ’  04°^*  otan2is^SyC^s^) 

(19.7) 

Sj  = 

■^13  *^23  V'^1  V  ■'’23  *^23  *^4  '^1  V  '*■'’33  ^23  ^4 

(19.8) 

C5  = 

*'’13  *^1  %  *'^23  ^23  ■'^33  ^23 

(19.9) 

II 

atan2(Sy  Cj) 

(19.10) 

^6  * 

-'■11  ^"23  V^l  ^4>  *  ^21  <^l  ^23  •'4-^l  ^4>  +'‘31  ^23  ^4 

(19.11) 

'’ll  *^23  ‘^4  *4>  %  ^5>  '■21  ‘^23  V  ‘'s' 

^l"23"5>-^3l("23‘'4S-^23V 

(19.12) 

06  = 

atan2(s^, 

(19.13) 

The  notation  a  ?  b  :  c  used  above  has  the  same  meaning  a*;  in  the  C  pro¬ 
gramming  language.  The  number  of  solutions  is  doubled  from  four  to  eight  by  the 
following  symmetry: 

04=e^+jt  e5=-e3  (i9.i4) 

19.1,2.  Characteristics  of  the  Ihsk 

The  IPOP  algorithm  is  intensive  in  multiplication  and  trigonometric  com¬ 
putations.  Table  19.1  gives  a  summary  of  the  operations  involved  for  computing 
all  eight  solutions.  The  table  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  strong  need  for  using  effi¬ 
cient  algorithms  for  the  sin/cos/atan2/sqrt  operations.  The  standard  method  used 
in  general  purpose  computer  systems  is  rational  approximation.  That  is,  using  an 
approximation  which  is  the  ratio  of  two  polynomials  [CodySO].  Rational  approxi- 
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Operation  count 

Mult  (var) 

208 

atan2 

22 

Mult  (const) 

24 

cos 

14 

Add 

108 

sin 

14 

Sub 

104 

sqrt 

2 

Divide(var) 

1 

Divide(const) 

1 

IkUe  19.1:  The  IPOP  algorithm  is  intensive  in  multiplication  and  trigonometric 

functions 


function 

shift  and  add 

add 

mult 

atan2 

34 

17 

0 

cos  and  sin 

36 

19 

0 

sqit 

32 

18 

1 

Table  19.2:  CORDIC  functions  consist  mostly  of  shift/add  operations 

mations  usually  involve  polynomials  of  degree  3  and  4  each.  This  adds  up  to  eight 
multiplications  and  one  division  as  a  minimum,  assuming  the  polynomials  are 
evaluated  with  Homer’s  scheme. 

To  minimize  area  requirements  we  will  employ  an  architecture  without  an 
array  multiplier,  which  would  make  the  rational  approximation  approach  very 
time  consuming.  In  fact,  just  evaluating  atan2  twenty-two  times  would  cost  more 
than  all  the  remaining  multiply  and  add  operations  in  the  algorithm.  We  will 
therefore  use  alternative  algorithms  for  sin/cos/atan2/sqrt,  based  on  CORDIC 
operations. 

19.2.  ALGORITHM  SELECTION 

CORDIC  [Blahut85,Volder59,Walther71]  is  a  family  of  algorithms  that 
meets  our  computational  requirements.  It  can  compute  all  the  functions  we  need, 
and-in  the  absence  of  an  array  multiplier,  it  is  also  much  more  efficient  than  ratio¬ 
nal  approximation.  ¥ot  a  20  bit  word  length  (and  full  accuracy),  the  operation 
count  is  given  in  Table  19.2 
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Note  that  cos  and  sin  are  computed  at  the  same  time  at  no  extra  expense. 
This  is  quite  handy  in  our  case.  As  we  shall  see  later,  CORDIC  can  be  efficiently 
implemented  on  a  datapath  which  has  an  adder  and  a  variable  preshifter  for  one  of 
the  inputs.  An  overview  of  the  CORDIC  algorithm  is  given  below. 

19,2.1.  An  RL  program  for  atanl 

This  is  the  program  text  of  the  CORDIC  atan2  (catan2)  function,  as  pro¬ 
grammed  in  the  RL  language: 

fix  catan2  (sin,  cos) 

fix  sin,  cos; 

{ 

register  Int  )c; 

register  fix  x,  y; 

fix  theta; 

/*  Start  Cordlc.  The  first  step  takes  care  of  quadrants 
2  and  3.  */ 
if  (cos  <  0)  ( 

if  (sin  >-  0)  { 

theta  -  FIXPIHALF;  x  -  sin;  y  ■  -cos; 

}  else  { 

theta  >■  -FIXPIHALF;  x  ■“  -sin;  y  «  cos; 

} 

)  else  { 

theta  »  0;  X  -  cos;  y  —  sin; 


/*  Scale  x,y  so  they  don't  overflow  when  amplified.  */ 
X-  (x»l);  y-  (y»l); 

/*  The  Cordlc  Iterations  work  in  quadrants  1  and  4.  */ 
for  (k  -  0;  k  <-  NUMIT;  k++)  { 
fix  xnew,  ynew; 
if  (y  >  0)  { 

theta  +-  ctable(k]; 

xnew  -  X  +  (y  »  k) ;  ynew  «•  y  -  (x  »  k) ; 

X  -  xnew;  y  -  ynew; 

}  else  { 

theta  —  ctable[k]; 

xnew  -  X  -  (y  »  k) ;  ynew  -  y  +  (x  »  k) ; 

X  -  xnew;  y  -  ynew; 

1 

} 

return  theta; 
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In  the  above  program,  the  operations  that  have  the  most  impact  on  the 
architecture  turn  out  to  be  the  ones  of  Uie  type  x»k,  where  k  is  the  loop  index. 
We  will  refer  to  this  later  as  the  variable  shift  (^ration. 

The  complete  RL  program  for  the  IPOP  algorithm  consists  of  five  functions 
and  a  main  program.  Total  code  size  is  658  lines  of  text,  of  which  263  lines  are 
actual  RL  statements  (i.e.,  not  counting  comments,  blank  lines,  etc.).  It  is  clear 
that  the  IPOP  algorithm  is  nmitrivial  both  in  size  and  complexity,  and  therefore 
constitutes  a  good  test  case  for  the  c-to-Silicon  tools. 


Alternative  1 

Alternative  2 

R6L1  shifter 

R16L1  logarithmic  shifter 

inline  multiplication  code 

subroutine  call 

constant  shifter  (r»I) 

variable  shifter  (r»x[I]) 

array  multipliw  (jmssibly  pipelined) 

iterative  shifi/add  multiplier 

Ihble  19.3:  Design  tradeoffs  affect  layout  area,  static  instruction  count  and  dynamic 

instruction  count 


19  J.  ARCHITECTURE  DESIGN  AND  EXPLORATION 

The  starting  target  architecture  is  known  as  Kappa.  It  was  originally  devel¬ 
oped  for  speech  processing  applications  [Pope84],  and  later  modified  for  use  in  a 
PID  robot  joint  controller  [Azim88].  See  Figure  17.1  for  a  description  of  the 
Kappa  datapath.  Starting  with  this  datapath,  we  went  through  architecture  design 
iterations,  each  time  making  inexpensive  modifications  that  would  improve  the 
efficiency  in  executing  the  algorithm.  It  is  emphasized  that  most  of  these  changes 
only  had  to  be  done  on  paper  or  in  the  machine  description  file,  as  explained  in 
Chapter  17.  Hence  we  could  quickly  evaluate  a  number  of  alternatives  without 
expensive  investment  in  circuit  layout  generatirat.  The  tradeoffs  we  considered 
are  shown  in  Table  19.3.  Some  of  the  tradeoffs  are  interrelated. 

For  each  of  the  alternatives,  we  investigated  the  effect  on  the  static  instruc¬ 
tion  count  (program  size)  and  dynamic  instruction  count  (running  time  in  cycles). 
The  cost  of  the  hardware  involved,  if  any,  was  also  considered.  The  results  ate 
shown  in  Table  19.4 
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Let  us  first  discuss  the  shifter  type:  we  use  R<n>L<in>  to  denote  a  shifter 
that  can  shift  up  to  n  places  to  the  right  ot  m  places  to  the  left  in  one  cycle.  Since 
the  CORDIC  routines  need  shifts  almost  as  large  as  the  word  length  Ws20,  we 
decided  to  eliminate  the  original  R6L1  shifts  and  replace  it  by  a  RlSLl  shifter. 
This  allows  rapid  CORDIC  iterations  (the  improvement  is  not  shown  in  the  table, 
but  the  hardware  cost  was  small). 


Case 

Shifter 

Mult  type 

Num  blocks 

Code  size 

Cycles 

0 

cmistant 

inline  code 

201 

2924 

18156 

1 

constant 

subroutine 

255 

1920 

18156 

2 

variable 

inline  code 

66 

1720 

18156 

3 

variable 

subroutine 

120 

717 

18156 

■■ 

variable 

array  (delay  1) 

66 

683 

9192 

5 

variable 

array  (delay  1*) 

66 

642 

9028 

6 

variable 

array  (delay  3*) 

66 

723 

9352 

Ihble  19.4:  Effect  of  design  decisions  on  code  size  (static  instruction  count)  and 
code  execution  time  (dynamic  instruction  count) 


Entries  0-1  in  the  table  reflect  the  use  of  inline  code  versus  a  subroutine 
call  for  multiplication.  Using  the  subroutine  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
basic  program  blocks,  but  a  large  decrease  in  code  size  since  one  piece  of  code  is 
shared  by  all  the  multiplication  operations.  Since  the  architecture  has  a  low-over- 
head  subroutine  call,  there  was  essentially  no  difference  in  execution  time. 
Entries  0-1  versus  2-3  reflect  the  result  of  introducing  variable  shift  capability. 
The  original  architecture  could  only  shift  by  an  immediate  constant  which  is 
coded  into  the  instruction  at  compile  time.  Looking  at  the  catan2  RL  program, 
this  means  that  the  loop  over  k  would  have  to  be  utuolled  and  the  code  repeated 
17  times  (NUMITslfi),  each  time  with  a  different  value  for  k.  This  is  very  expen¬ 
sive  in  t^ms  of  static  instruction  count,  as  evident  from  the  table.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  introduce  an  extra  instruction  bit  which  selects  between  the  immediate 
constant  and  the  lower  4  bits  of  the  index  registers  X0-X2  as  source  for  the  shift 
amount  This  was  a  very  inexpensive  addition  to  the  hardware,  but  the  benefit  was 
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very  significant,  reducing  program  (and  hence  ROM)  size  without  changing  the 
execution  speed. 

Entries  4-6  show  what  happens  if  we  introduce  an  array  multiplier  unit  into 
the  datapath.  First  of  all,  the  number  of  blocks  is  reduced  because  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  subroutine  calls  go  away.  More  imj^ssive  is  that  the  execution  time  is  cut  in 
half.  A  reduction  was  expected,  considered  that  the  program  has  a  large  amount  of 
multiplications.  The  code  size,  however,  shows  little  improvement.  Considering 
the  cost  and  design  time  for  an  array  multiplier,  we  decided  against  using  one.  A 
previous  layout  indicated  that  a  20x20  array  would  be  at  least  2.S4x2.60mm  in  2p. 
technology,  plus  a  substantial  overhead  in  hooking  up  the  busses  between  the 
multiplier  and  the  datapath. 

The  three  different  cases  4-6  were  done  as  an  experiment  to  see  whether 
the  introduction  of  pipeline  delay  and/or  input  multiplexers  would  make  a  large 
difference  in  the  performance.  Case  4  assumes  that  each  multiplier  input  can  only 
come  from  one  particular  source,  for  example,  the  left  input  from  mbus  and  the 
right  input  from  the  RAM.  Cases  5-6  assumes  that  either  input  can  come  from 
either  source  (marked  with  a  *  in  the  table).  We  observe  that  neither  the  pipeline 
delay  nor  the  input  routing  had  much  of  an  impact  on  either  static  or  dynamic 
instruction  count.  This  is  positive  evidence  that  the  compiler  is  doing  a  good  job 
at  both  scheduling  and  data  routing.  In  summary,  we  decided  to  use  the  architec¬ 
ture  with  the  R16L1  variable  shifter,  and  leave  out  the  multiplier.  Assuming  that 
the  chip  can  run  at  a  lOMHz  clock  rate,  this  means  we  can  solve  the  IPOP  equa¬ 
tions  at  a  rate  of  lOe-fOV/lSlSbeSSl  times  per  second.  This  will  be  sufficient  for 
most  purposes  (most  robots  have  a  control  loop  that  runs  at  less  than  lOOHz,  and 
the  IPOP  typically  is  run  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  control  loop).  The  resulting 
datapath  is  shown  in  Figure  19.2 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  17,  the  RL  compiler  requires  that  the  program 
sequencer  for  the  chip  has  a  certain  minimum  instruction  set,  but  the  implementa¬ 
tion  can  vary.  The  PUMA  chip  uses  the  sequencer  shown  in  Figure  19.3 
[AzimSS]. 

19.4.  FIXED  POINT  COMPUTATION 

Since  our  target  processor  does  not  support  the  floating  point  data  type,  it  is 
important  to  perform  a  careful  analysis  of  how  to  implement  the  algmithm  effi¬ 
ciently  in  fixed-point  arithmetic.  The  goal  is  to  minimize  the  word  length  w.  The 
parameters  detmnining  word  length  are  the  precision  and  range  requirements  of 
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Figure  19.2;  The  PUMA  Datapath 

the  variables  in  the  program.  The  basic  concepts  of  fixed-point  computation  are 
reviewed  briefly  in  Table  19.5.  If  abs(x)<2*  we  can  use  the  scale  S=2^.  The  basic 
tradeoff  is  to  choose  large  enough  to  give  sufficient  range  and  small  enough  to 
provide  sufficient  accuracy. 

Scaling  by  powers  of  2  is  convenient,  because  the  processor  can  easily  con¬ 
vert  between  numbers  of  different  scale  by  using  shift  operations.  Increasing  the 
scale  will,  however,  lead  to  loss  of  significant  bits  as  the  bits  are  shifted  out.  It  is 


Table  19.5:  Rules  for  fixed-point  representation  and 
computation.  Scaling  classes  to  ITOP  variables. 
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sometimes  handy  to  use  scale  values  other  than  powers  of  two.  for  example  it  as 
the  scale  value  for  angles,  as  seen  below. 

Since  RL  only  allows  power-of-two  scales,  we  must  simulate  other  scales 
by  doing  the  impropriate  scaling  outside  the  chip  and  declare  the  angle  variables 
to  be  of  type  fix.i).  In  fact,  it  was  easier  in  our  case  to  declare  ALL  variables  in  the 
program  puma.k  to  be  of  the  type  fix:0.  However,  constants  and  input  data  are 
assumed  to  be  prescaled  according  to  Table  19.S 

In  Table  19.S,  the  scale  2048  for  lengths  is  chosen  because  the  maximum 
reach  of  the  robot  is  about  900mm.  We  cover  this  with  a  safety  factor  of  two. 
Products  of  lengths  get  the  scale  2048^  for  consistency.  The  reason  for  scaling 
angles  to  it  is  the  following:  The  ftMmulas  for  and  6^  involve  the  subtraction  of 
two  angles.  Since  each  of  the  two  angles  may  be  in  [-it.+ic],  the  result  can  in  prin¬ 
ciple  be  anywhere  in  [-2n.-»-2n].  Hence  there  will  be  a  need  to  reduce  the  value 
modulo  1C  so  that  it  comes  inside  [-it.+n].  When  we  use  n  as  the  scale  of  the 
angles,  the  modulo  reduction  comes  for  free  during  the  subtraction  (due  to  the 
modulo  arithmetic  of  the  processor).  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  use  scale  1  for 
the  c.  and  the  s..  We  know  that  a  sine/cosine  will  always  be  between  -1  and  1,  so  a 
scale  of  1  should  be  sufficient.  This  seems  appealing,  but  consider  the  effect  of 
inaccuracy:  If  cos=0.999  becomes  cos=  1.001,  the  value  will  wrap  around  and 
become  coS3-0.999.  These  values  are  not  at  all  “close”,  because  they  correspond 
to  very  different  angles.  (It  is  not  analogous  to  the  situation  with  angle  values, 
where  +179.99®  and  -179.99®  describes  essentially  the  same  angle.)  Hence,  we 
decided  to  use  a  scale  of  2. 

The  word  length  used  was  w=20.  It  was  chosen  as  follows:  our  target  wa.' 
to  compute  9j...0^  with  an  error  of  less  than  0.05®,  or  4.5  decimal  digits.  To 
achieve  this,  we  determined  that  we  need  about  5.5  decimal  digits  precision  in  the 
intermediate  calculations.  This  corresponds  to  roughly  19  bits.  Adding  one  bit  to 
represent  the  negative  numbers  we  end  up  with  w=:20. 

19.5.  HIGH-LEVEL  SIMULATION 

Using  the  above  scaling  scheme,  the  IPOP  computation  was  programmed 
in  RL,  using  CORDIC  subroutines  for  the  elementary  functions.  To  make  sure 
that  the  program  and  the  scaling  were  sound,  we  used  the  KT  tools  to  perform 
first  floating  point  and  then  fixed  point  simulation.The  simulations  showed  that 
the  program  works  well  unless  the  specified  goal  frame  is  close  to  a  singularity 
([Craig88].  pl46).  It  should  be  noted  that  a  floating  point  program  will  also  pro- 
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Giaracteristic 

^ue 

Comment 

wordlength 

20 

size  of  all  the  daU9>aths 

cstorePLA 

13x649x77 

49973  bits  (microcode  ROM) 

IguPLA 

16x32x8 

iiqxits  •  minterms  •  outputs 

cfsmPLA 

21x171x26 

iqwts  •  minterms  •  outputs 

data  RAM 

172x20 

3440  bits 

technology 

2  micron 

scalable  CMOS  (nwell) 

width  X  height 

9864  x  9608 

lambda^ 

transistors 

44802 

54582  inactive  transistors  in  PLA/ROM 

pads 

126 

package 

208  pin  PGA 

Table  19.6:  Physical  design  characteristics  of  the  PUMA  chip 


Block 

Speed 

Comment 

chip  (ERSIM) 

6.2  MHz 

without  resistance  modelling 

chip 

4.6  MHz 

limited  by  RAM  q)eed 

RAM 

4.6  MHz 

long  poly  lines  (area  optimized) 

datapath 

8.2  MHz 

control  store 

8.4  MHz 

control  fsm 

8.4  MHz 

program  counter 

>10  MHz 

Ihble  19.7:  Measurements  on  the  PUMA  chip 


duce  inaccurate  results  in  this  case.  Moreover,  the  loss  of  accuracy  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  fact  that  the  position/orientation  is  only  weakly  dependent  on 
the  value  of  the  particular  inaccurate  angle.  It  is  also  possible  to  detect  during  the 
computation  that  we  are  close  to  a  singularity,  and  issue  an  error  signal.  The  typi¬ 
cal  case  had  an  angle  error  of  less  than  0.02*’  for  each  one  of  the  48  angles  when 
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simulated  using  target  positions/orientations  generated  with  a  random  number 
generator. 

19.6.  CHIP  DESIGN  AND  VERmCATlON 

The  IPOP  algorithm  is  quite  complex  compared  to  algorithms  employed  in 
DSP  iq>plications.  In  particular,  the  resulting  micrt^rogram  is  large  (about  670 
lines  after  compiession),  yielding  a  chip  of  9.8  x  9.6  mm^  in  2p  technology.  The 
PUMA  chip  core  consists  of  221  macrocells  (six  at  the  tq;)  level)  and  seven  levels 
of  hierarchy.  Table  19.6  summarizes  the  key  aspects  of  the  physical  chip  design. 

19.6.1.  Chip  Simulation 

The  PUMA  chip  has  been  simulated  extensively  at  both  the  Vogical  level 
with  THOR  [Thor88]  and  at  the  switch  level,  from  extracted  layout,  using  iRS  im 
[Salz89,Salz90].  The  execution  of  the  microcode,  including  data  input  and  output, 
has  been  simulated  in  its  entirety,  and  the  results  have  been  verified  against  those 
computed  in  the  high-level  (RL)  simulatirms. 

19.6J.  Physical  design  results 

The  completed  chip  layout  is  shown  in  Figure  19.4.  There  was  complete 
functional  agreement  between  measurements  on  the  chip  and  the  THOR/irsim 
simulation  results.  IRSIM  is  usually  a  conservative  predictor  of  chip  speed.  For 
the  PUMA  chip,  the  simulation  worked  up  to  6.5  MHz.  Measurements  on  the  chip 
showed  that  it  was  fully  functional  only  up  to  4.6MHz.  The  first  block  to  fail  was 
the  RAM.  The  datapaths,  the  program  ROM  and  the  block  sequencer  were  all 
functional  up  to  8.2MHz  at  5V.  The  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  circuit 
extraction  did  not  include  wire  resistances.  Resistance  extraction  is  important 
when  there  are  long  polysilicon  lines  in  the  layout  This  v/as  the  case  in  the  RAM 
and  PLA  modules.  These  modules  had  been  optimized  with  respect  to  area  by 
using  polysilicon  lines  instead  of  metal  lines  in  certain  key  circuits.  It  is  clear  that 
the  speed  could  be  increased  substantially  by  spending  more  area  on  metal  lines. 

19.7.  SUMMARY 

The  design  of  the  PUMA  chip  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  'he 
C-to-Sllicon  system,  and  served  as  the  main  driving  force  behind  its  devel¬ 
opment  The  system  allows  architecture-level  experimentation,  that  is,  finding  the 
best  architectural  tradeoffs  without  having  to  go  through  a  detailed  design  pro¬ 
cess.  The  detailed  netlist  design  and  the  physical  layout  is  deferred  until  the 
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Figure  19.4:  CIF  plot  of  the  PUMA  chip 


desired  architecture  has  been  chosen.  The  system  also  provides  facilities  for 
fixed-point  simulation,  so  that  the  numerical  correctness  of  the  user’s  algorithm 
can  be  verified. 
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The  Radon  and  inverse  Radon  tnuisforms  offer  attractive  opportunities  for 
image  processing  and  analysis.  These  transforms  involve  computing  and  analyz¬ 
ing  the  ’'projections”  of  a  digitized  image  along  lines  at  various  angles  (for  the 
forward  Radon  transform)  and  reconstructing  an  image  from  a  set  of  projections 
(for  the  inverse  Radon  transform).  The  inverse  Radon  transform  is  used  in  medi¬ 
cal  computer  aided  tomography  (CAT)  imaging  devices,  and  in  image  reconstruc¬ 
tion  for  getq)hysics,  for  example.  The  use  of  the  Radon  transform  enables 
efficient  computation  in  image  processing/analysis  applications.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  analyzing  the  image  in  its  transformed  space,  thus  reducing  two-di¬ 
mensional  image  [nocessing  to  a  set  of  independent  and  parallel  one-dimensional 
processing  stqts. 

Because  of  the  autonomous  relationship  between  these  independent  one-di¬ 
mensional  transform  vectors,  they  can  then  be  processed  independently  by  the 
current  breed  of  powerful  commercial  DSPs.  Thus,  many  different  image  process¬ 
ing  algorithms  can  be  realized  by  simply  programming  the  DSPs  appropriately. 
This  results  in  a  highly  flexible  machine  vision  and  image  synthesis  environment. 
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This  chapter  presents  the  custom  ASICs  that  implement  the  forward  and 
inverse  Radon  transform  in  real-time,  the  associated  DSP  micro-compute  that 
process  the  transformed  data,  and  the  custom  printed  circuit  boards  that  support 
them.  Some  of  the  image  processing  algorithms  that  benefit  from  operating  in  the 
Radon  domain  are  also  discussed. 

20.1.  MACHINE  VISION  ALGORITHMS 

The  Radon  transform  can  be  efficiently  used  to  realize  a  wide  variety  of 
machine  vision  algorithms.  Image  processing  algorithms  employing  the  Radon 
transform  can  be  divided  into  two  general  classes.  One  class  produces  certain 
numeric  or  symbolic  infmmation  from  the  transfixed  data,  while  the  other  pro¬ 
duces  an  image  as  output.  These  classes  are  referred  to  in  general  as  “analysis” 
and  “synthesis”  algorithms. 

20.1.1.  Examples  of  General  Analysis  Algorithms 

Examples  of  Radon  transform-based  image  analysis  algorithms  that  benefit 
from  operating  in  projection,  rather  than  spatial  or  frequency  image  representa¬ 
tion,  include  robust  high-accuracy  line  detection  and  measurement  [Petk89], 
model-based  shape  analysis  for  image  segmentation,  image  recognition,  and  geo¬ 
metric  feature  extraction  such  as  centroids  and  moments  [Sanz88].  All  of  these 
algorithms  can  be  applied  to  either  gray-level  or  binary  input  images. 

The  general  computation  involved  in  image  analysis  tasks  involves  pre- 
computing  the  desired  angles  through  which  projections  are  to  be  taken,  for  the 
specific  analysis  task  at  hand.  Then,  during  the  active  image  period,  the  projec¬ 
tions  of  the  image  are  computed  along  the  given  angles  Oj.  These  projections  are 
then  stored  in  local  buffers. 

At  the  end  of  the  active  image  frame,  the  necessary  transform-based  image 
processing  is  performed  on  each  of  the  projections  to  extract  the  desired  parame¬ 
ters  from  the  original  image.  Some  examples  of  required  transform-based  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  projections  include  peak  finding,  to  determine  the  location  and 
orientation  of  lines  or  edges  in  the  image;  one-dimensional  centroid  or  higher 
moment  computation,  to  determine  the  two-dimensional  centroid  or  higher 
moments  of  an  object;  averaging,  to  determine  the  total  average  grey-level  of  the 
image;  one-dimensional  discrete  Fourim'  transform,  to  determine  the  spatial  fre¬ 
quency  ctmtent  along  the  particular  angle  of  projection,  for  filtming  in  the  Fourier 
domain,  and  for  Fourier  phase  analysis  to  determine  shifts  in  the  projection 
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domain;  removal  of  means  and  cross-correlation,  to  compare  different  projections 
against  one  another  for  object  identification  and  tracking,  etc. 

20.U.  Examples  of  General  Synthesis  Algorithms 

Examples  of  Radon  transform-based  image  synthesis  algorithms  include 
general  image  reconstruction  from  projectimis  (using  the  inverse  Radon  trans¬ 
form)  [HermSO,  Brac79],  very  large  kernel  two-dimensional  linear  filtering,  con¬ 
vex  hull  ai^roximation,  multi-color  mask  generation,  mathematical  morphology, 
and  image  compression  /  decompression  [ShapSO]. 

For  this  second  class  of  algorithms,  the  necessary  computation  becomes 
mme  elaborate.  In  addition  to  collection  and  subsequent  processing  of  the  projec¬ 
tions  as  in  the  analysis  discussion  above,  a  third  phase  is  required. 

Synthesis  task  specific  computations  are  first  performed  on  the  projection 
data.  The  final  image  is  reconstructed  using  this  processed  projection  data.  The 
projection  bins  that  contribute  to  the  appropriate  output  pixels  in  the  recon¬ 
structed  image  are  determined.  Arithmetic  or  logic  operations  are  performed  to 
combine  the  appropriate  projection  bins  to  form  a  final  processed  or  synthesized 
image.  This  ouqiut  image  is  then  sent  to  the  system  CRT  monitor  or  ouqiut  frame 
buffer. 

Depending  on  the  particular  synthesis  application,  processing  operations 
on  the  projections  include  one-dimensional  convolutions,  one-dimensional  dis¬ 
crete  Fourier  and  inverse-Fourier  transforms  with  multiplications  by  Fourier  ker¬ 
nels,  decimation,  etc.  Some  non-linear  image  operations,  such  as  convex  hull 
tqiproximations,  are  achieved  by  treating  the  local  projection  buffers  as  gener¬ 
al-purpose  look-up  tables  (LUTs).  After  performing  projection  data  analysis,  the 
LUT  is  filled  with  “synthesized”  data  for  reconstruction. 

Thus,  there  is  a  wide  class  of  image  processing  and  machine  vision  algo¬ 
rithms  that  greatly  benefit  from  operating  in  the  Radon  space,  both  in  image  anal¬ 
ysis  and  image  synthesis  tasks.  This  wide  class  of  algorithms  would  typically 
need  many  different  architectures  to  support  the  diversity  of  operations  required. 
A  single  architecture  that  achieves  this  wide  range  of  functionality  is  presented  in 
the  following  section. 
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20J.  A  REAL-TIME  RADON  TRANSFORM  ARCHITECTURE 

This  section  presents  an  architecture  that  provides  the  forward  Radon 
transform  and  the  inverse  Radon  transform  at  video  rates.  The  discrete  Radon 
transform  is  given  by  Equation  22.  The  calculation  of  the  Radon  transform  is 
comixised  of  the  following  nested  loops:  For  each  orientation  angle  6;  and  for 
each  offset  p  for  a  given  6;  find  all  the  pixels  (x^,  that  are  contained  in  the  dig¬ 
ital  line  Lifi,  p);  and  for  each  such  pixel  accumulate  the  pixel’s  value/(x  .  y )  into 
the  register  /’e<p). 


(20.1) 


For  180  different  angles  of  6,  and  1024  offsets  p,  and  512  pixels  on  a  given 
digital  line  of  projection,  all  at  30  frames  per  second,  there  is  a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  billion  inner  loop  executions  required  per  second.  Each  inner  loop 
includes  a  random  access  to  a  frame  buffer,  a  read  and  write  cycle  to  the  ai^ropri- 
ate  Radon  (p,  6)  storage  elements,  and  associated  computation. 

An  architectural  concept  called  the  “Parallel  Pipeline  Projection  Engine”, 
or  “PPPE”  was  developed  [Sanz88].  The  concept  was  extensively  simulated,  and 
was  shown  to  efficiently  perform  raster-mode  processing.  This  architecture  has  an 
“MISD”  arrangement  of  its  instruction  and  data  streams.  This  is  provided  by  a 
single  wide  pipelined  video  bus  connected  through  all  of  the  homogeneous  (iden¬ 
tical)  processing  elements,  and  separate  control  and  instruction  busses  connected 
in  parallel  to  each  of  the  processing  elements.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  20.1. 

The  architecture  is  composed  of  a  pipeline  connection  of  “M”  processor 
element  stages.  Each  stage  is  responsible  for  one  projection  orientation  in  the 
Radon  space.  Thus,  the  architecture  is  “output-partitioned”  such  that  each  stage 
computes  all  of  the  output  p  values  fcx  a  given  fixed  angle  6.  This  arrangement  of 
identical  processing  stages  provides  a  high  degree  of  modularity  and  application 
specific  flexibility.  The  pipelined  video  bus  running  through  the  processtx's  op«'- 
ates  at  a  10  MHz  (synchronous)  rate.  There  is  little  pipeline  delay  in  each  stage, 
so  the  overall  latency  of  the  architecture  is  small.  There  are  no  explicit  communi¬ 
cation  or  control  channels  between  the  stages,  except  the  video  data  bus 
described.  Thus,  there  is  no  message  passing,  and  no  global  memory  contention 
between  stages.  This  enables  a  highly  efficient  parallel  implementation  in  the 
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architecture.  The  stages  essentially  operate  independently,  transforming  a  two-di¬ 
mensional  input  image  to  a  set  of  “M”  one-dimensional  independent  and  parallel 
data  vectors.  These  vectors  are  approximately  2K  bytes  in  size.  Thus,  the  trans¬ 
formation  has  effectively  reduced  the  10  MHz  bandwidth  of  the  input  image  to  an 
amount  that  a  commercial  DSP  chip  can  process  in  one  image  frame  period. 

Each  processing  element  has  several  modes  of  operation  allowing  algo¬ 
rithm  flexibility  and  computational  power  to  be  realized  in  a  decoupled  and  mod¬ 
ular  fashion.  Due  to  the  highly  computational  and  I/O  intensive  nature  of  the  tasks 
performed  in  each  processor  stage,  the  functions  enclosed  in  the  dotted  box  in 
Figure  20.1  are  implemented  in  a  custom  VLSI  application  specific  IC.  Extensive 
use  of  parallelism  and  pipelining  is  employed  at  all  levels  of  the  hierarchy  within 
this  architecture. 

Each  individual  processor  element  consists  of  an  address  generator,  a  pro¬ 
jection  collector,  a  line-length  counter,  internal  dynamic  RAM  banks,  an  arith¬ 
metic  logic  unit,  and  the  necessary  control  and  interface  logic.  Eight  of  these 
processor  elements  share  access  to  a  general-purpose  digital  signal  processing 
(DSP)  micro-computer,  in  a  time-shared  fashion.  A  local  host  CPU  has  direct 
access  to  each  DSP  and  indirect  access  to  the  contents  of  each  projection  memory 
of  each  stage.  The  host  can  download  program  control  to  each  stage’s  DSP  chip, 
and  obtain  results  of  the  locally  executed  algorithms  from  each  stage  for  further 
high-level  processing. 

In  summary,  this  “parallel  pipelined  projection  engine”  has  many  desirable 
features: 

•  It  inovides  the  fcHward  and  inverse  Radon  transforms. 

•  It  q)eiates  in  a  rasto’  scan  fashion. 

•  It  supports  a  wide  range  of  projection-based  image  processing  and 
image  analysis  tasks. 

•  The  building  blocks  are  simple  and  modular,  the  algorithms  are  com¬ 
pletely  decoupled  with  no  global  intercommunication  connection 
requited. 

•  The  architecture  is  amenable  to  VLSI  implementation. 

•  The  architecture  scales  with  the  desired  number  of  projections  and 
stages. 
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20J.  THE  RECONFIGURABLE  RADON  TRANSFORM 
SUBSYSTEM 

This  section  describes  the  application  specific  printed  circuit  board  that 
supports  the  implementation  of  the  forward  and  inverse  Radon  transforms.  This 
board  also  supports  a  wide  range  of  real-time  uansform-based  image  processing, 
due  to  its  high  degree  of  parallelism  and  pipelining. 

This  custom  printed  circuit  board  is  based  around  the  VME  bus.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  as  a  9U,  400mm  VME  board,  using  six  signal  layers  and  two  planes  for 
power  and  ground.  A  block  diagram  of  the  entire  board  is  shown  in  Figure  20.2, 


Figure  20.1:  Architecture  of  the  Parallel  Pipelined  Projection  Engine 
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and  a  photograph  of  the  fabricated  and  tested  board  is  shown  in  Figure  20.3. 
Because  of  the  hierarchical  and  modular  nature  of  the  design  of  the  board,  there  is 
a  close  correspondence  between  its  block  diagram  and  its  layout. 

At  its  highest  level  of  hierarchy,  the  board  is  composed  of  three  internal 
functional  circuit  blocks,  or  “modules**.  These  are  the  VME  interface  module,  the 
video  signal  interface  module,  and  the  DSP-ASIC  processm*  module.  Referring  to 
Hgure  20.2,  the  DSP-ASIC  processor  module  is  instantiated  four  times  on  the 
board.  In  this  way,  placement  of  all  the  components  contained  in  each  of  the  four 
modules  can  be  specified  with  a  single  placement  offset  coordinate  in  LAGER. 


Figure  20.2:  Block  Diagram  of  Radon  Ihmsform  Subsystem 
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Each  of  these  DSP-ASIC  processor  modules  is  in  turn  made  up  of  a  DSP 
micro-computer  module  and  an  ASIC  array  module.  Each  of  the  DSP  micro-com¬ 
puter  modules  is  a  complete,  self-contained,  micro-computer  based  on  the  AT&T 
DSP32C  floating-point  [vocessor.  This  compact  and  very  powerful  module  can  be 
used  in  other  board-level  designs  by  simply  instantiating  its  design  files  via 
LAGER.  This  module  represents  yet  another  layer  of  hierarchy,  by  encompassing 
the  necessary  modules  containing  the  circuitry  that  comprises  a  DSP  microcom¬ 
puter.  This  includes  the  local  high-speed  static  RAM  module,  a  high-speed 
dual-port  RAM  module  for  communication  to  the  VME  interface  module,  and 
other  modules  for  the  necessary  control,  status,  and  interrupt  registers,  address 
buffering  and  decoding,  reset  circuitry  and  clock. 

The  ASIC  array  module  consists  of  support  for  eight  custom  ASIC  proces- 
s<M's,  as  well  as  the  required  data,  address,  and  control  interface  circuitry  between 
the  ASICs  and  the  DSP  micro-computer,  and  between  the  ASICs  and  the  video 
interface  circuitry.  Referring  again  to  Figure  20.2,  the  video  pipeline  flows  from 
the  video  interface  circuitry  to  the  first  ASIC  in  the  far  left  DSP-ASIC  module. 
After  passing  through  the  pipeline  connection  of  the  eight  ASICs  in  the  first  ASIC 
array  module,  the  video  stream  continues  to  the  eight  ASICs  of  the  second  ASIC 
array  module.  This  continues  until  the  image  data  has  passed  through  all  32 
ASICs  on  the  board  and  finally  returns  to  the  ouqmt  stage  of  the  video  interface 
module. 

The  video  interface  circuitry  accommodates  both  Imaging  Technology  and 
Datacube  commercial  video  signal  protocols.  This  provides  the  flexibility  to  use 
the  printed  circuit  board  in  image  systems  that  employ  either  style  of  commercial 
image  acquisition  and  processing  boards.  The  video  busses  of  multiple  printed 
circuit  boards  are  connected  together  in  a  daisy-chain  fashion  by  plugging  in  rib¬ 
bon  cables  between  the  video  output  port  of  one  board’s  video  interface  circuitry 
with  the  video  input  port  of  the  next  board. 

The  VME  interface  circuitry  includes  the  necessary  address,  data,  and  con¬ 
trol  lines  to  {H'ovide  communication  between  the  four  DSP  micro-computer  mod¬ 
ules  and  the  VME  bus  (and  thus  the  VME  master  on  the  back-plane).  There  are  no 
communication  channels  made  available  between  adjacent  DSP  micro-computer 
modules  directly.  The  VME  bus  master  communicates  individually  with  each 
micro-computer  module  on  each  of  these  boards  in  the  card-cage,  and  the  analysis 
results  from  all  of  these  processor  modules  are  combined  by  the  68020  CPU  in  the 
bus  master.  This  communication  from  micro-computer  module  to  VME  host  is 


typically  one  of  low  bandwidth,  as  most  of  the  processor-intensive  computations 
are  performed  first  by  the  ASICs,  and  then  by  die  DSPs  themselves. 

The  total  board  is  comprised  of  apiaoximately  300  integrated  circuits,  both 
commercial  and  custom.  Forty-four  of  these  ICs  are  in  PGA  packages,  of  size  84, 
108,  and  132  pins. 
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20.4.  THE  RECONFIGURABLE  RADON  TRANSFORM  ASIC 

This  section  describes  the  development  and  design  of  a  VLSI  ASIC  that 
implements  the  forward  and  inverse  Radon  transfonns  at  video  rates.  Transform¬ 
ing  a  S12  X  S12  image  into  Radon  space  at  video  rates  is  a  computational  and  I/O 
intensive  <q>eration.  For  the  forward  Radon  transform,  a  pixel  value  must  be  read, 
the  address  of  the  correct  projection  bin  must  be  computed,  the  previous  value  of 
the  projection  bin  at  this  address  must  be  read,  its  value  updated,  and  written  back 
to  the  projection  memwy.  For  the  inverse  Radon  transform,  the  address  of  the 
correct  projection  bin  must  be  computed,  the  previous  value  of  the  projection  bin 
at  this  address  must  be  read,  a  partial  back-projection  value  must  be  read,  the  two 
data  values  must  be  combined,  and  the  result  must  be  sent  to  the  next  processing 
stage.  In  parallel  with  these  operations,  the  desired  region-of-interest  must  be 
computed,  and  the  lengths  of  the  digital  lines  must  be  updated.  This  must  be  done 
for  each  projection  angle  throughout  the  image,  and  each  angle  has  IK  projection 
bins.  Each  bin  must  be  at  least  17  bits  wide  fw  8-bit  gray-level  image  pixels.  All 
of  these  operations  must  be  accomplished  within  a  100ns  period,  requiring  tens  of 
billions  of  operations  per  second.  For  this  reason,  the  design  and  fabrication  of  a 
custom,  application  specific,  VLSI  circuit  was  necessary. 

The  dau  and  I/O  busses  and  control  signals  of  the  ASIC  are  created  with  a 
“generic"  interface  in  mind.  This  means  that  the  connections  to  an  external  DSP 
are  made  such  that  the  ASIC  spears  as  a  memory-mapped  device  to  the  DSP. 
This  simplifies  the  connections  between  the  DSP  and  the  ASIC,  reducing  the 
amount  of  required  external  components  to  a  minimum.  The  only  additional  com¬ 
ponent  required  on  the  printed  circuit  board  is  an  address  decoder  chip  to  produce 
a  chip-select  signal  “cs"  to  choose  which  one  of  the  ASICs  is  currently  being 
addressed. 

A  “generic”  treatment  of  the  video  signal  interface  is  also  built  into  the 
ASIC.  Indqiendent  video  input  and  video  ouq>ut  busses  are  provided,  as  well  as 
pins  for  “standard"  RS-170  video  control  input  signals. 

The  ASIC  is  composed  of  twelve  internal  functional  circuit  blocks  or 
“modules”.  Most  of  these  modules  are  parameterizable  in  size,  number  of  words, 
number  of  bits,  etc.,  as  supported  by  LAOER.  In  this  way,  the  ASIC  can  be  rede¬ 
signed  for  different  image  formats  or  for  different  internal  data  representations 
fw  accuracy  requirements,  for  example. 
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Figure  20.4:  Block  Diagram  of  ASIC 


A  block  diagram  of  the  ASIC,  indicating  the  different  modules  and  the 
address  and  data  busses  interconnecting  them,  is  shown  in  Figure  20.4. 

The  “projection  collector  RAM”  module,  or  “PCRAM”,  accumulates  the 
inrojections  of  an  image  in  raster  scan  mode.  It  is  a  self-timed  read-modify-write 
dynamic  RAM  of  size  1024  words  by  17  bits  per  word.  The  maximum  number  of 
memory  words  arises  when  projections  are  taken  at  45  degrees  through  an  image, 
requiring  1024  projection  bins  in  which  to  accumulate  the  slice  of  the  Radon 
transform.  The  maximum  length  (actually  the  “area”)  of  the  projection  lines  is 
312,  so  with  eight-bit  per  pixel  input  images,  the  largest  accumulated  projection 
value  will  be  512  x  256,  or  2*^,  thus  requiring  17  bits  per  word  in  the  PCRAM. 
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The  “line  counter  RAM”  module,  or  “LCRAM”,  accumulates  the  length  of 
the  lines  over  which  an  image  is  projected.  It  is  also  a  self-timed  read-modify- 
write  dynamic  RAM.  This  module  has  a  size  of  1024  words  by  9  bits  per  word,  to 
accommodate  up  to  1024  projection  lines  with  individual  lengths,  and  with  each 
line  no  longer  than  S12  units. 

The  modules  that  access  the  data  busses  and  conurol  lines  of  each  of  the 
PCRAM  and  LCRAM  are  designed  so  that  the  PCRAM  and  LCRAM  can  share 
the  same  address  bus.  The  two  memory  modules  could  be  specified  to  LAGER  to 
be  created  as  two  different  memcxy  blocks  by  simply  giving  different  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  required  data  word  widths.  However,  substantial  area  of  the  chip  was 
saved  by  combining  both  modules  into  one  memory  block  of  size  1024  words  by 
26  bits  per  word.  Routing  area  was  also  saved  by  this  scheme.  The  PCRAM  th?n 
consists  of  the  common  ten-bit  address  bus  and  the  lower  17  bits  of  memory  I/O 
busses,  while  the  LCRAM  makes  up  the  upper  9  bits  of  memory  I/O  busses  while 
sharing  the  address  bus.  The  final  layout  actually  uses  two  banks  of  512  words  by 
26  bits  per  word  to  implement  the  combined  1024  words  by  26  bits  required  by 
the  PCRAM  and  LCRAM  modules.  Splitting  the  total  memory  into  two  banks 
provides  a  more  optimal  overall  chip  layout  and  decreases  the  address  decoder 
delay  time  for  the  memories. 

The  “projection  collector”  module,  or  “PC”,  is  tightly  coupled  with  the 
PCRAM  in  order  to  provide  the  computational  updates  of  the  stored  projection 
values  depending  on  the  external  incoming  data  and  the  modes  of  operation  cho¬ 
sen.  In  its  “projection”  mode  of  operation  it  reads  values  from  the  PCRAM,  adds 
a  new  input  image  pixel  value,  and  writes  the  result  back  into  the  same  address 
location  in  the  PCRAM.  Other  modes  of  operation  include  auto-clearing  of  the 
PCRAM,  external  data  access  of  the  PCRAM,  gray-level  histogram  accumulation, 
and  region-of-interest  conditioning  of  the  projection  operation.  To  achieve  all  of 
this  functionality,  the  PC  module  has  input  from  the  buffered  DSP  data  bus,  and 
input  from  a  portion  of  the  image  input  bus.  It  also  has  separate  input  and  output 
data  busses  connected  to  the  PCRAM  module.  An  output  bus  from  the  PC  can  be 
read  off  of  the  chip  by  the  DSP  to  support  DSP  read  cycles  of  the  PCRAM. 

The  “line  counter”  module,  or  “LC",  is  tightly  coupled  with  the  LCRAM  in 
order  to  provide  the  computational  updates  of  the  stored  projection  line-lengths  in 
the  LCRAM.  It  also  provides  auto-clearing  and  conditional  operation  based  on 
the  calculated  region-of-interest.  This  module  also  has  separate  input  and  output 
data  busses  connected  to  the  LCRAM  module.  Lii;ewise,  an  output  bus  from  the 
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LC  can  be  read  off  of  the  chip  by  the  DSP  to  support  DSP  read  cycles  of  the 
LCRAM. 

The  “address  computation”  module,  or  “AC",  provides  the  addresses  to  the 
LCRAM  and  PCRAM  that  correspond  to  the  raster  scan  generation  of  Bresenham 
lines  [Bres6S].  It  is  programmable  to  generate  projection  lines  at  angles  from  -90 
to  90  degrees,  in  increments  of  arctan(l/S12).  It  is  also  highly  reconfigurable, 
allowing  the  internal  RAM  modules  to  be  addressed  by  the  DSP’s  address  bus.  or 
by  an  internal  refresh  counter,  or  by  the  external  image  input  bus  for  gray-level 
histogram  operation.  This  flexibility  requires  a  portion  of  the  DSP’s  buffered  data 
and  address  busses  as  inputs,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  input  image  bus. 

The  “back-projection  arithmetic  logic  unit”  module,  or  “BPALU",  is  used 
for  image  synthesis  applications,  such  as  image  reconstruction,  image  filtering, 
and  synthesized  graphics.  It  performs  the  computational  tasks  necessary  to  com¬ 
bine  previously  stored  projections  or  arbitrary  functions  into  a  raster  scan  output 
image,  for  further  processing,  storing,  or  viewing.  It  is  highly  programmable,  to 
provide  many  arithmetic  and  logical  functions  on  its  input  data  stfeams.  It  can  be 
configured  to  divide  the  internal  data  results  by  powers  of  two  to  rescale  the  data 
for  viewing  on  a  CRT  monitor,  or  for  processing  on  a  subsequent  stage.  The 
BPALU’s  inputs  are  the  external  image  input  bus,  an  output  bus  from  the  AC 
module,  and  an  output  bus  from  the  PC  module. 

The  “region-of-interest”  module,  or  “ROI”,  generates  the  appropriate  clock 
signals  to  realize  an  effective  region-of-interest  over  which  computations  by  other 
modules  in  the  ASIC  take  place.  This  programmable  module  is  typically  config¬ 
ured  by  an  interactive  X-window  program  that  uses  the  workstation’s  mouse  to 
select  an  area  of  interest.  Automatic  window  selection  is  also  commonly  used.  It 
uses  a  portion  of  the  DSP’s  data  bus  as  its  input. 

The  “strobe  generation”,  “horizontal  blank  programmable  delay”,  “vertical 
blank  programmable  delay”,  “strobe  generation”,  “programmable  prechaige  gen¬ 
eration”,  and  “configuration  control  register”  modules  provide  various  levels  of 
control  of  the  operations  of  the  ASIC  from  the  external  DSP.  This  design  greatly 
reduces  required  external  interface  logic  on  the  printed  circuit  board,  as  well  as 
reducing  unnecessary  lA)  pins  on  the  ASIC. 

The  modules  of  the  ASIC  can  be  interconnected  in  different  configurations 
to  support  a  wide  variety  of  different  operating  modes.The  ASIC  is  fabricated  in  a 
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108  pin  PGA  package.  A  die  photograph  of  the  chip  is  shown  in  Figure  20.S.  The 
chip  consumes  7934  x  9031  microns  in  a  1.6  micron  scalable  CMOS  process. 


Figure  203:  CIF  plot  of  Radon  lYansform  ASIC 


203.  DESIGN  PROCEDURE 

The  development  of  an  architecture  to  realize  the  Radon  transform  involves 
many  trade-offs  in  hardware  and  software  complexity.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
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the  system  implemented,  as  achieving  video  data  rate  throughput  was  a  strict 
requirement  Careful  analysis  of  the  computational  critical  paths,  data  and  address 
bus  bandwidths.  and  all  required  control  circuitry,  was  important  to  meet  the 
specifications  using  the  targeted  ASIC  and  board-level  technologies.  These  stud¬ 
ies  resulted  in  appix^riated  partitioning  between  commercially  available  compo¬ 
nents  and  custom  ASIC  circuits,  as  well  as  a  hierarchical  arrangement  of 
processing  power  in  the  system. 

The  Radon  transform  ASICs  can  be  considered  as  high-speed  co-proces¬ 
sors  to  the  DSP  micro-computers.  The  ASICs  handle  constant  data  stream  10 
MHz  video  channels,  while  the  DSPs  have  a  lower  data  I/O  bandwidth  to  process. 
The  DSP  micro-computers  can  be  considered  as  high-speed  floating  point  co-pro¬ 
cessors  to  the  68Q20/68882-based  VME  master  single  board  computer.  The  entire 
VME  card-cage  can  be  considered  as  a  high-speed  machine  vision  co-processor  to 
the  host  workstation.  This  division  of  labor,  accmding  to  the  required  processing 
power  and  I/O  bandwidths,  provides  a  robust  means  of  achieving  real-time  digital 
signal  processing  for  a  wide  range  of  algorithms. 

Reconfigurability,  as  opposed  to  traditional  micro-conorolled  programming, 
was  employed  extensively  in  the  ASIC.  This  provided  a  high  level  of  flexibility  in 
a  real-time  system  that  would  otherwise  be  entirely  dedicated  to  a  single  mode  of 
operation.  Virtually  every  module  within  the  ASIC  can  be  programmed  for  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  operation. 

Substantial  partitioning  of  the  algorithm  was  required  within  the  ASIC  to 
meet  the  video  data  rate.  The  computation  of  the  projection  bin  addresses  were 
“transposed”  or  “twisted”  so  that  they  would  correspond  to  the  incoming  video 
data  in  a  raster-scan  mode.  This  saved  a  tremendous  amount  of  high-speed  mem¬ 
ory  in  the  system,  which  would  have  had  to  have  been  accessed  in  a  random  fash¬ 
ion. 

20.5.1.  Design  tools  for  Printed  Circuit  Boards 

The  printed  circuit  boards  and  ASICs  of  this  project  employ  the  lager 
suite  of  CAD  tools  that  use  the  OcT  dauibase.  The  sdl  files  for  the  Radon  trans¬ 
form  printed  circuit  boards  are  written  in  a  modular,  hierarchical,  and  paramet^- 
izable  fashion.  Modules  are  instantiated  by  higher-level  files,  while  calling  lower 
level  modules  or  “leafcells”.  As  the  lowest  level  in  the  hierarchy,  the  leafcells  are 
the  rqrresentations  of  the  actual  physical  components  of  the  board,  such  as  a 
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”741^5244”  tri-state  buffer  for  the  DSP  micro-computer’s  address  bus,  or  one  of 
the  custom  ASIC. 

The  custom  printed  circuit  board  is  intentionally  designed  in  a  highly  mod¬ 
ular  and  hierarchical  fashion.  This  approach  greatly  enhances  the  feasibility  of 
re-use  of  these  modules,  both  on  this  board  and  in  other  designs.  The  modular 
approach  increases  the  ease  with  which  different  modules  interconnect,  and  it 
facilitates  the  layout  of  the  board  by  treating  the  modules  as  physical  “blocks’* 
that  are  each  placed  and  moved  as  a  whole. 

Synthesis  of  the  desired  Radon  transfmn  printed  circuit  board  proceeds  as 
with  other  described  applications.  DMoct  generates  SMV  and  Siv  from  SDL,  and 
behavioral-level  simulation  with  THOR  is  performed.  oct2rin£  is  used  to  con¬ 
vert  to  the  required  PCB  place-and-route  cad  tool  format. 

An  option  in  oct2rln£  provides  automatic  insertion  of  lOOnF  bypass 
capacitors  for  every  digital  component  on  the  board.  These  capacitors  are  placed 
next  to  the  “pin  1”  of  the  digital  component,  and  oriented  in  accordance  with  the 
digital  component.  These  capacitors,  and  the  ten  tantalum  capacitors  of  value  SO 
to  lOOuF,  stabilize  the  five-volt  power  supply  (mi  the  board  and  reduce  system 
noise. 

As  is  standard  procedure  in  current  printed  circuit  board  designs  of  this  size 
and  complexity,  one  conductor  plane  of  the  board  is  dedicated  to  power,  and 
another  is  dedicated  to  ground.  This  greatly  reduces  board-level  noise  by  provid¬ 
ing  the  shortest  possible  return  path  for  any  generated  signal.  This  is  because  the 
cross-sectional  area  of  the  emanating  signal  line  and  its  shortest  return  path 
through  ground  is  made  minimal  by  the  ground  plane,  thus  reducing  the  transmit¬ 
ting  antenna  effects  as  well  as  the  receiving  antenna  operation  of  various  signal 
lines  on  the  board. 

Employing  hierarchy  in  the  SDL  description  of  the  design  allows  modules 
to  be  repeatedly  instantiated  on  the  board,  so  that  only  a  single  placement  offset 
parameter  needs  to  be  entered  for  each  module.  An  example  of  this  instantiatitm 
is  shown  in  the  section  of  the  “board.sdr  file  listed  in  Figure  20.6.  The  “x”  and 
“y"  coordinates  of  the  four  “dspasicS”  modules  are  entered  in  the  “position”  aigu- 
ment  list. 


The  “dspasicS”  module  contains  a  complete  DSP  micro-computer  module, 
and  a  second  module  of  eight  ASICs  with  associated  circuitry.  The  DSP  micro¬ 
computer  module  contains  two  memory  modules,  I/O  buffer  modules,  and  control 
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;  Name:  board. sdl 

;  Function:  Supports  32  custom  ASICs 

;  and  four  OSP  micro-computer  modules 

;  with  video  Interface  and  vme  Interface  circuitry  provided. 

;  Called  by:  None;  Top  level. 

;  Calls:  four  dspaslcS  modules,  one  vme  module,  one  vldcon  module. 

(parent-cell  board) 

(layout -generator  NONE) 

(parameters  (ROTATION  *0.0*)  (POSITION  *0.0  0.0*)) 

(subcells 

(dspaslcB  ( 

(Inst  dspaslc8_0  (ROTATION  *0.0*)  (POSITION  *0.0  2.1*)) 

(Inst  dspaslc8_l  (ROTATION  *0.0*)  (POSITION  *3.6  2.1*)) 

(Inst  dspaslc8_2  (ROTATION  *0.0*)  (POSITION  *7.2  2.1*)) 

(Inst  dspaslc8_3  (ROTATION  *0.0*)  (POSITION  *10.8  3.1*)) 

)  ) 

(vldcon  vldcon  ((ROTATION  *0*)  (POSITION  *0.2  14.6*))) 

(vme  vme  ((ROTATION  *0*)  (POSITION  *0.0  0.0*))) 

) 

Figure  20.6:  Sample  SDL  file  for  a  board. 

circuitry  modules.  These  levels  of  hierarchy  continue  until  the  leafcells  contain¬ 
ing  the  actual  components  are  called. 

The  300  ICs  on  this  printed  circuit  board  consume  almost  the  entire  area  of 
this  400mm  x  280mm  VME  card.  Careful  consideration  of  placement  was  made 
before  routing  so  that  the  number  of  lines  that  needed  to  traverse  large  distances 
across  the  board  was  minimized.  Extra  routing  room  was  given  at  the  VME  inter¬ 
face  end  of  the  board  and  at  the  video  intmface  side,  to  accommodate  wide 
address  and  data  busses  traversing  long  distances  through  densely  packed  areas  of 
PGA  sockets. 

A  liberal  use  of  header  pins  was  made  for  access  to  some  of  the  PGAs’  sig¬ 
nals,  and  for  reconfiguring  the  board  for  different  modes  of  operation.  Where 
room  was  available,  “berg  sticks”  were  employed  to  provide  local  connection  to 
the  ground  plane  fm*  connecting  ground  clips  of  oscilloscope  probes.  LEDs  (with 
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puU-up  lesistws)  were  used  on  a  couple  of  ports  for  debugging  the  board's  opera¬ 
tion  at  a  glance;  these  are  convenient  “5-cent  oscilloscopes”.  Due  to  area  limita¬ 
tions,  the  metal-enclosed  crystal  oscillators  for  each  DSP  micro-computer  were 
designed  to  be  socketed  above  the  surrounding  socketed  chips.  This  recognizes 
the  use  of  designing  in  “three  dimensions”.  Even  the  pull-up  resistors  were  given 
consideration  on  the  board  in  terms  of  the  area  that  they  consume;  10-pin  SIPs  are 
more  efficient  than  16-pin  DIP  resistor  packages.  The  routing  of  this  board  took 
several  days  to  execute  on  a  SUN-4/280.  This  routing  was  based  on  a  technology 
file  that  allows  two  printed  circuit  traces  to  pass  between  adjacent  (100  mil 
spaced)  pins  of  a  component  Approximately  6000  wires  had  to  be  routed,  on  a 
board  with  six  conductor  planes. 

20.5  J.  Design  tools  for  ASICs 

As  with  the  printed  circuit  boards,  the  ASICs  of  this  project  employ  the 
lager  suite  of  CAD  tools  that  use  the  OcT  database.  For  a  class  of  architectures, 
higher  levels  of  CAD  tools  exist  that  can  take  a  “C-like”  description  of  the 
desired  algorithm  and  translate  it  into  the  appropriate  hardware  through  the 
OctOCT  database.  This  applies  primarily  to  those  architectures  that  have  many 
clock  cycles  available  for  every  input  data  sample,  and  can  thus  re-use  a  single 
pipe-lined  datapath  for  multiple  operations.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  architecture 
presented  in  this  chapter  that  requires  many  operations  for  every  input  data  sam¬ 
ple. 

In  contrast  with  the  printed  circuit  board  design,  placement  and  routing  of 
the  ASICs  continues  in  a  hierarchical  fashion.  DMoct  is  used  to  translate  the  S  i  v 
to  placement  and  routing  information,  depending  on  the  type  of  module  under 
construction. 

The  modules  in  the  Radon  transform  ASIC  that  route  by  abutment  are 
“tiled”  together  by  the  TimLager  program.  These  are  typically  RAM,  ROM, 
PLA,  (»'  I/O  pad  modules,  that  accept  parameter  values  such  as  the  number  of 
words  of  memory  in  the  module,  or  the  number  of  bits  per  word.  For  example,  the 
PC_RAM  and  LC_RAM  modules  are  constructed  as  two  blocks  of  512  words  by 
26  bits,  by  specifying  “ram_words  =  512”  and  "ram_bits  =  26”  in  a  parameter 
value  file.  Similarly,  the  108  I/O  pad  drivers  of  the  ASIC  are  generated  by  four 
calls  to  TimLager  to  create  27  I/O  pads  in  each  module. 

The  standard-cell  logic  of  the  ASIC  uses  the  St  dee  11  program,  which 
calls  the  TimberWolf  placement  and  routing  program.  Standard  cells  are 
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employed  as  the  local  control  circuitry  for  each  of  the  address  generation,  back- 
projection  ALU,  ivojection  collector,  and  region  of  interest  modules.  Standard 
cells  are  also  used  for  global  control  circuitry  for  the  ASIC,  establishing  appropri¬ 
ate  clocking  and  timing  throughout  the  various  modules.  Bit-sliced  datapaths  are 
assembled  by  the  dpp  datapath  assembler. 

The  back-projection  ALU  module  contains  a  24-bit  wide  datapath,  while 
the  forward  projection  and  line  calculation  modules  employ  datapaths  of  17  and  9 
bits  each.  The  address  generation  module  actually  contains  two  10-bit  wide  data¬ 
paths  merged  into  one.  and  the  region  of  interest  module  requires  a  9-bit  wide 
datapath.  The  configuration  register  uses  a  16-bit  wide  datapath. 

Placement  and  routing  of  the  various  modules  on  the  ASIC,  at  each  level  of 
hierarchy  in  the  design,  is  accomplished  with  the  global  place-and-route  program 
Flint.  Each  of  the  modules  that  contain  both  datapaths  and  control  logic  stan¬ 
dard  cells,  (the  ROI,  BPALU,  PCALU,  and  AG)  use  Flint  to  place  and  route  the 
^^ropriate  nets  between  the  respective  datapath  cell  modules  and  standard  cell 
modules.  The  resulting  “controlled  datapath”  is  considered  a  succinct  module  at 
the  next  highest  level  of  hierarchy.  Flint  then  places  and  routes  these  modules  (the 
ROI,  BPALU.  PCALU.  LCALU,  AG.  PCRAM,  LCRAM,  and  CONFIG  modules) 
into  an  ASIC  “core”  that  contains  all  of  the  functional  circuitry.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  routing  of  power  and  clock  lines  at  every  level  of  hierarchy.  Place¬ 
ment  of  the  ASIC’s  I/O  pads,  as  well  as  routing  of  these  pads  to  the  central  cir¬ 
cuitry  of  the  chip,  is  provided  by  the  Padroute  routine  at  the  highest  level  of 
hierarchy. 

The  real-time  constraints  imposed  on  this  ASIC  necessitated  the  design  or 
enhancement  of  many  new  scalable  CMOS  circuits  for  the  CAD  tool  libraries. 
These  new  cells  include  the  tiled  read-modify-write  dynamic  RAM,  and  TTL 
compatible  I/O  pads;  several  bit-slice  datapath  cells  such  as  adders,  multiplexors, 
registers,  latches,  buffers,  conditional  zeroes,  programmable  masks.  etc.;and  sev¬ 
eral  standard-cells. 

20.6.  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  discussed  the  use  of  the  Radon  transform  to  enable  effi¬ 
cient  computation  in  image  processing/analysis  applications.  An  algm'ithmic-spe- 
cific  architecture  has  been  designed,  fabricated,  and  tested  which  supports  many 
different  image  processing  algorithms.  Custom  ASICs  are  presented  that  imple¬ 
ment  the  fmward  and  inverse  Radon  transforms  at  real-time  video  rates.  Custom 
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printed  circuit  boards  are  described  that  contain  DSP  micio^mputers  to  process 
the  transformed  data.  Some  of  the  image  processing  algorithms  that  benefit  from 
operating  in  the  Radon  domain  are  also  discussed. 
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This  chapter  describes  a  full  custom  processing  board  for  a  real-time 
speech  recognition  system  [St090]  and  how  LAGER  was  used  to  design  it.  The 
task  of  this  board  is  to  perform  the  most  time  critical  parts  of  hidden  Markov 
model  based  recognition  algmithms.  Due  to  the  large  amount  of  computation  (520 
million  operations  per  second)  and  a  large  memory  bandwidth  requirement 
(SGbits  per  second),  the  processing  board  has  a  full  custom  architecture  that  uses 
12  ASICs  and  SMBytes  of  static  memory. 

Speech  recognition  technology  has  come  to  a  stage  where  the  underlying 
recognition  algcmthm  (Hidden  Markov  model)  has  stabilized  and  imiHessive  rec¬ 
ognition  accuracies  for  certain  task  domains  are  obtained.  For  example,  speaker 
dependent  systems  from  various  DARPA-sponscned  research  facilities  achieve  a 
word  accuracy  of  95.5%  up  to  98.5%  (June  1990  DARPA  benchmark  test).  How¬ 
ever,  the  underlying  recognition  algorithm  is  computationally  intensive.  Attempts 
to  perform  real  time  recognition  for  large  vocabulary  connected  speech  (1,000 
words  and  more)  using  general  purpose  processors  or  general  purpose  multipro¬ 
cessor  systems  are  only  successful  if  necessary  computatirais  are  skiiq)ed,  thus 
severely  penalizing  recognition  accuracy.  Even  existing  full  custom  processors 
like  the  Gr!q>h  Search  Machine  [Glin87]  or  full  custom  multiprocessor  systems 
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like  BEAM  [Bis89]  cannot  perform  in  real  time  for  a  vocabulary  larger  than  1.000 
words. 

21.1.  ALGORITHM  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

Currently,  the  most  successful  method  for  modelling  continuous  speech  is 
to  use  hidden  Markov  models  [Rab89]. 

In  this  approach,  speech  is  segmented  into  frames  which  are  time  intervals 
of  typically  10ms.  The  charactnistics  of  every  frame  is  described  with  a  set  of 
features  (o,-  for  the  feature  values  at  frame  i)  where  one  feature  could,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  be  a  vector  describing  the  energy  of  the  speech  signal  in  different  frequency 
bands.  The  assumption  is  that  these  features  were  produced  by  a  HMM  speech 
ivocess  consisting  of  a  finite  set  of  states  and  a  set  of  transitions  between  these 
states  (Figure  21.1).  The  states  in  the  HMM  correspond  to  generic  speech  sounds 
(e.g.  a  phoneme  or  a  part  of  a  i^oneme)  where  every  state  has  a  probability  distri¬ 
bution  that  gives  the  output  probability.  P(o\s),  that  the  state  will  output  feature  o. 
Speech  can  be  considered  as  being  generated  by  transitions  between  these  states 
yielding  a  state  sequence.  Sft  =  sj  ..  The  likelihood  of  these  transition  is 
described  with  a  set  of  transition  probabilities,  A(s,i),  which  reflect  the  probability 
that  state  t  follows  state  s. 

Using  this  framework,  the  task  in  speech  recognition  is  to  find  the  sequence 
of  word  models  that  most  likely  could  have  produced  the  speech  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  This  craresponds  to  finding  the  most  jH’obable  state  sequence  (path) 
through  a  composite  hidden  Markov  model  that  connects  all  the  word  models  in 
the  vocabulary.  This  problem  can  be  formalized  as  finding  the  maximum  a  poste¬ 
riori  probability  P(SijiOff),  the  probability  of  the  state  sequence  Sfj  =  si  ..  Sf^ 
given  a  sequence  of  N  observations.  On -oj..  on.  A  computational  very  efficient 
solution  to  this  problem  is  the  Viterbi  algorithm,  a  forward  dynamic  programming 
scheme. 

Let  us  define  the  state  probability,  P(Oi,s),  as  the  probability  of  the  most 
[mbable  state  sequence  that  ends  in  s  and  generates  O,-,  a  sequence  of  i  feature 
values  oj ..  oi .  This  probability  will  be  used  to  compute  the  desired  state  proba¬ 
bilities  P(Off,s)  fra  all  the  sutes  in  the  HMM  using  the  Viterbi  algorithm  [Rab89]: 


i»(0,,j)  =  n(j)F(o,|s) 


(21.1) 
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P{Of,s)  =  A  (P.s)l  PCo^fs)  (21.2) 

In  these  equations,  k(s)  is  a  probability  distribution  that  gives  the  probabil¬ 
ities  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  (first  frame).  The  states  p  in  (21.2)  denote  all 
predecessors  of  state  s,  which  are  defined  in  the  topology  of  the  HMM.  Given 
these  equations,  P(Oi,s)  can  be  computed  for  all  states  for  Oj,  then  for  all  states 
for  O2  and  so  on  until  all  probabilities  P(On,s)  for  all  states  are  computed.  The 
state  with  the  highest  state  probability  then  is  the  final  state  of  the  most  likely 
state  sequence.  In  order  to  recover  this  desired  state  sequence,  we  use  backtrack 
pointers  that  are  generated  along  with  (21.2)  [Stb9l]. 

The  above  equations  allow  us  to  compute  the  most  probable  state  sequence 
for  a  HMM  without  hierarchy.  However,  to  save  memory  the  composite  HMM 
describing  a  language  is  stored  hierarchically  using  a  small  set  of  basic  units 
called  unique  phones.  These  unique  phones  are  then  instantiated  and  concatenated 
to  describe  words  and  grammars  as  shown  in  Figure  21.2.  The  instances  of 
unique  phones  are  called  wordarcs.  To  be  able  to  perform  (21.2)  on  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal  HMM,  we  use  grammar  nodes  with  an  assigned  probability  in  which  the  end 
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Figure  21.1:  Hidden  Markov  Model  for  speech  production. 
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destination 


probability  P(S) 

Figure  21.2:  Concatenation  of  unique  phones  (inside  shaded  ellipses)  using 

grammar  nodes. 

of  a  phone  terminates  the  most  probable  state  sequence  (destination  grammar 
node  probability  P(D))  or  in  which  the  beginning  of  a  phone  terminates  the  most 
IHobable  state  sequence  (source  grammar  node  probability.  P(S)).  Transitions 
between  grammar  nodes  give  the  probability  that  a  certain  wordarc  follows 
another.  The  grammar  node  probabilities  are  computed  using 

P (0‘)  =  maxlP (Oj, s)  ■  A  (s. D)  ]  (21 .3) 

(/» (5^)  =  max  {P  (O')  •  A  (D,  5)  ] )  oo  (21.4) 

In  these  equations,  i  specifies  the  frame  number  for  which  the  grammar 
node  probabilities  are  computed.  The  transitions  A{s,  D)  from  the  states  inside  the 
wordarcs  to  the  destination  grammar  node  are  called  null  arcs  since  they  are  not 
associated  with  a  frame  delay. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  hardware  needed  to  implement  the  rec¬ 
ognition  algorithm,  we  use  the  negative  logarithm  of  probabilities.  Thus,  multipli¬ 
cations  reduce  to  additions  and  the  MAX  operations  are  implemented  using  MIN 
(^rations.  Also,  we  use  a  pruning  algorithm  which,  in  wordarc  processing,  dis¬ 
cards  wordarcs  that  have  state  and  destination  grammar  node  probabilities  that  are 
lower  than  a  pruning  threshold  probability.  Therefore,  (21.2)  is  only  performed 
for  active  wordarcs  who’s  states  that  have  a  high  likelihood  of  terminating  the 
most  likely  path.  Assuming  that  a  state  has  an  average  of  three  predecessors,  the 
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computation  of  the  above  equations  involves  7  additions  and  7  MIN  operations 
per  state  (this  includes  normalization  [St090]).  Also.  9  address  computations  have 
to  be  perfmmed  to  access  400  bits  of  data.  Simulations  showed,  that  a  state  has  to 
be  processed  within  SOns  for  a  real  time  implementation  of  a  60,000  word  recog¬ 
nition  system.  This  corresponds  to  460  millimi  (add  and  MIN)  operations  per  sec¬ 
ond  and  a  memory  bandwidth  of  SGBits  per  second. 

21 SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 

The  hierarchical  representation  of  the  HMM  along  with  (EQ  25)  and  (EQ 
26)  make  it  possible  to  process  the  HMM  in  two  levels:  in  the  first  level,  the  state 
probabilities  in  the  wordarcs  and  the  destination  grammar  node  probabilities 
using  (21.1),  (21.2)  and  (21.3)  are  computed  {wordarc  processing).  In  the  second 
level,  called  grammar  processing,  the  source  grammar  nodes  using  (21.4)  are 
computed  using  transitions  between  the  phones.  The  communication  between 
these  two  processes  is  fmmalized  using  the  source  and  destination  grammar 
nodes,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  21.3. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  a  potential  computational  speedup,  it  allows  us  to 
use  different  hardware  approaches  for  the  two  levels.  This  is  very  important  since 
the  requirements  for  these  two  processes  are  fairly  different.  The  computational 
throughput  requirement  for  phone  processing  is  very  demanding  while  this 
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reqairement  is  more  relaxed  for  wordatc  i^ocessing.  On  the  other  side,  the  state 
transitions  inside  phones  are  local  and  strictly  left-to-right.  there  is  no  predeces¬ 
sor  state  transitions  that  skips  more  than  a  few  states,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
predecessor  states  for  a  given  state.  This  is  different  for  transitions  between  wor- 
darcs:  they  are  left-to-right  inside  a  word,  but  at  word  boundaries  they  can  theo¬ 
retically  go  to  any  other  word.  Thus,  they  are  also  not  local  and  a  certain  wordarc 
can  have  a  very  large  number  of  predecessor  wordarcs. 

The  actual  partitioning  of  the  subsystems  into  hardware  entities  is  outlined 
with  the  shaded  curves  in  Figure  21.3:  wordarc  processing  along  with  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  MAXp^  Q  operation  in  (EQ  26)  is  performed  on  a  full  custom  board 
with  custom  VLSI  processors.  The  operation  PfD')  •  A(SJ>)  in  this  equation, 
however,  is  perfumed  on  a  set  of  general  purpose  signal  processing  boards  using 
Tl’s  TMS320C30  fHOcessors 

This  partitioning  reduces  the  data  rate  between  the  subsystems  since  word- 
arcs  that  should  stay  active  in  the  next  frame  but  have  a  low  destination  grammar 
node  probability  do  not  have  to  be  sent  to  the  grammar  processing  system.  Also, 
the  multiplication  in  P(D‘)  •  A(SJ))  can  be  implemented  very  efficiently  on  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  hardware  while  the  MAX  operation  involves  a  sequence  of  operations 
that  cannot  be  implemented  on  general  purpose  hardware  in  real  time.  Another 
benefit  of  this  apiaoach  is  that  it  is  now  possible  to  use  a  wide  variety  of  grammar 
processing  algorithms  by  reprogrmnming  the  grammar  processing  system. 

The  architecture  of  the  full  custom  board  is  sketched  in  Figure  21.4.  At  any 
given  frame  two  processes,  each  implemented  with  3  custom  VLSI  circuits,  are 
operating  in  parallel. 

21,2.1.  Viterbi  Process 

The  Viterbi  process  sequentially  computes  the  state  probabilities  and  the 
destination  grammar  node  probabilities  ((21.2)  and  (21.3))  along  with  the  back¬ 
track  pointers  of  active  wordarcs  that  are  listed  in  the  Active  Word  memory.  It  also 
decides  if  a  wordarc  that  has  been  processed  should  be  active  in  the  next  frame 
and/or  if  the  destination  grammar  node  probability  is  high  enough  to  seitd  it  to  the 
general  purpose  grammar  subsystem.  All  opoations  for  the  Vitubi  process 
including  address  computations  for  the  memuies  are  done  on  a  chip  set  consist¬ 
ing  of  3  VLSI  processors.  To  perform  (21.2),  the  processors  read  external  mem- 
ory  that  contains  the  state  probabilities  of  the  active  wordarcs  from  the  previous 
frame,  s),  the  output  probabilities  Pfojls)  and  the  transition  probabilities 
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Figure  21.4:  Basic  block  diagram  of  the  full  custom  board. 


A(p,s)  associated  with  transitions  inside  the  wordarcs.  To  reduce  the  bandwidth 
between  external  memories  and  the  VLSI  processors,  the  topology  of  unique 
phones  is  stored  using  on-chip  memories.  The  result  of  (21.2),  is  then  stored  in 
memory  P(Oi,s). 

21.2 ToActiveWord  Process 

The  ToActiveWord  process,  on  the  odier  side,  generates  a  list  of  active 
wordarcs  for  the  next  frame.  This  list  contains,  among  other  data,  the  source 
grammar  node  probabilities  that  are  computed  by  maximizing,  for  every  source 
grammar  node,  over  all  the  incoming  contributions  from  destination  grammar 
nodes  of  predecessor  wordarcs.  The  source  of  a  request  to  put  a  certain  wordarc 
onto  the  active  list  can  be  the  Viterbi  process  and  the  general  purpose  grammar 
susbsystem.  To  avoid  rqtlication  after  receiving  multiple  requests  for  the  same 
wordarc,  we  use  a  lookup  table  that  gives  a  pointer  into  the  ActiveWord  memory 
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Figure  21.S:  Switching  processor  architecture. 


if  the  wordarc  had  been  already  processed.  If  it  is  the  first  request  for  that  wordarc 
in  a  certain  frame,  the  lookup  table  will  yield  a  NIL  pointer.  In  this  case,  the  wor¬ 
darc  will  be  added  to  the  ActiveList  memory  and  the  appropriate  pointer  written 
into  the  lookup  table. 

21,2J.  Switching  Processors 

Processing  of  a  frame  is  finished  after  the  Viterbi  process  updated  all  the 
active  wordarcs  in  the  AcdveWord  memory  and  after  the  ToActiveWord  process 
finished  the  generation  of  a  new  list  of  active  wordarcs  for  the  next  frame.  To  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  next  frame,  conceptually  the  memories  have  to  be  switched  between 
processors.  The  ToActiveWord  memory  that  contains  the  new  list  of  active  word- 
arcs  and  was  written  by  the  IbActiveWord  process  now  has  to  be  read  by  the  >^t- 
erbi  process.  The  lookup  table  that  was  used  by  the  IbActiveWord  Process  has  to 
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be  cleared  and  to  save  time,  it  is  replaced  by  an  already  cleared  version  of  the 
lookup  table.  In  the  Viteibi  Process,  the  two  memories  containing  the  state  proba¬ 
bilities  of  two  consecutive  frames  have  to  be  switched  such  that  the  memory  that 
was  written  in  the  last  frame  is  now  read  and  vice  versa. 

lb  avoid  having  to  switch  all  the  address  and  data  busses  between  the  cus¬ 
tom  processors,  we  use  a  switching  processor  architecture.  Instead  of  multiplex¬ 
ing  the  memories,  we  activate  a  second  set  of  processors  that  is  directly  connected 
to  the  memories.  Figure  21.S  sketches  this  principle:  assume  that  during  a  certain 
frame  the  ToActiveWord  process  A  is  iu:tive  and  generated  data  for  the  Active- 
Word  memory  A.  During  the  same  frame  \^terbi  B  is  active  and  processes  the 
active  wordarcs  listed  in  the  Active  Word  memory  B.  In  the  next  frame,  Viterbi  B 
and  ToActiveWord  A  are  inactive  while  Viterbi  A  and  ToActiveWord  B  are 
active.  This  way  there  are  no  multiplexors  needed  to  switch  memories,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  activate  the  right  set  of  processors.  This  architecture  also  has  the 
advantage  that  the  resulting  system  is  symmetric. 

21.2.4.  VMEbus  Access  to  Memories 

All  memwies  on  the  system  are  accessible  by  the  host  CPU  via  the  VME¬ 
bus.  To  reduce  the  number  of  discrete  components  on  the  system,  the  host  CPU 
communicates  only  to  the  custom  VLSI  {n'ocessors  on  the  board.  These  proces¬ 
sors  have  a  small  instruction  set  to  read  and  write  memories  and  internal  status 
registers.  Using  this  approach  and  the  switching  processor  architecture,  no 
address  or  data  bus  has  to  be  multiplexed. 

21.2.5.  Caching  Model  Parameters 

To  decrease  the  amount  of  memory  on  the  system  board,  we  use  a  caching 
scheme  for  the  output  probabilities,  the  parameters  with  the  biggest  storage 
requirements:  only  a  small  subset  of  these  parameters  is  loaded  onto  the  board, 
the  subset  that  corresponds  to  the  ouqiut  probabilities  for  a  given  speech  segment. 
This  loading  operation  is  overlapped  with  the  processing  of  the  frame  whose  out¬ 
put  probabilities  had  been  downloaded  in  the  previous  frame.  With  this  approach 
it  is  possible  to  use  different  modeling  techniques  for  computing  the  output  prob¬ 
ability  distributions.  The  current  approach  is  to  use  up  to  4  independent  discrete 
probability  distributions  that  are  stored  and  combined  on  a  separate  board.  Other 
modeling  approaches  such  as  continuous  distributions  and  tied-mixtures  are  also 
possible,  as  long  as  the  probabilities  can  be  computed  and  loaded  in  real  time. 
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21 J.  CHIP  ARCHITECTURES 
2U.1.  l^terbi  Process 

To  meet  real  time  performance,  the  thiou^put  requirement  for  the  chip  set 
that  implements  the  Viterbi  equations  is  to  update  20  million  states  per  second. 
We  decided  to  use  a  clock  cycle  time  of  SOns  which  is  the  minimum  cycle  time  for 
the  off-chip  static  memories,  so  the  chip  set  has  to  keep  up  with  that  throughput  of 
one  state  probability  computatimi  per  clock  cycle.  To  support  that  requirement, 
pipelined  dats^Mths  are  used  as  shown  in  Figure  21.5. 


P(Oi.i.P) 


For  the  computation  of  the  inimr  loop.  iP(Oi.j,  p)  •  A(p,s)),  three  identical 
pipelined  datapaths  are  provided  that  worir  in  parallel.  Using  this  setup,  the  chips 
can  process  one  state  per  processor  cycle  given  there  are  not  more  than  three  pre¬ 
decessors  for  a  state  inside  a  wordarc. 
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lb  provide  the  necessary  bandwidth  to  feed  the  multiple  datapaths,  we  use 
three  on-chip  cache  register  files  that  keep  three  identical  copies  of  a  relevant 
subset  of  die  off-chq)  memories  containing  the  state  probabilities  P(Oi.j.  p). 
Thus,  P(Oi.j,  p),  can  be  accessed  by  the  individual  datapaths  in  parallel.  This 
architecture  is  possible  because  transitions  between  states  inside  wordarcs  are 
local  and  strictly  left  to  right.  Therefore,  if  the  state  probabilities  of  a  wordaic  are 
sequentially  stored  accordiitg  to  their  occurrence  in  the  HMM  topology,  all  possi¬ 
ble  predecessors  of  a  state  are  locally  stored  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  state.  The 
on  chip  cache  memories  can  be  updated  in  a  sequential  fashion  since  inrocessing 
of  the  states  is  also  done  sequentially.  Thus  thme  is  only  one  bus  to  external  mem¬ 
ory,  but  multiple  busses  to  multiple  internal  memories  to  increase  the  bandwidth. 

The  processors  are  partitioned  into  VLSI  chips  according  to  their  function¬ 
ality.  One  chip  computes  the  addresses  for  the  extenud  memories  (add),  another 
chip  computes  the  backtrack  pointers  that  are  needed  to  recover  the  most  probable 
state  sequence  after  the  termination  of  the  \^terbi  algorithm  (back)  and  finally,  the 
processor  computes  the  state  probabilities,  p^orms  normalization  and  pruning 
and  controls  the  other  two  chips.  Figure  21.7  shows  a  chip  plot  of  that  processor 

The  control  structure  chosen  for  the  Viterbi  chip  set  is  data  stationary  con¬ 
trol.  This  is  possible  because  there  are  ik>  local  decisions  at  any  pipeline  step  that 
globally  change  the  control  sequence  for  the  entire  pipeline.  Using  this  setup,  the 
size  of  the  controller  including  delay  registms  can  be  minimized  since  the  depth 
of  the  pipeline  is  fairly  large  (9  steps}. 

2132.  ToAcUveWord  Process 

The  time  critical  operation  in  processing  a  request  to  put  a  certain  wordarc 
onto  the  list  of  active  words  is  reading  and  writing  memmies:  for  every  request 
the  lookiq)  table  memory  as  well  as  ActiveWord  memory  have  to  be  accessed 
twice  (see  21.2.2.).  Since  one  memory  cycle  corresponds  to  one  processor  cycle, 
the  maximum  throughput  we  can  achieve  is  one  request  per  two  processor  cycles. 
The  ToAcdveWord  processors  use  a  pipelined  architecture  to  achieve  this  maxi¬ 
mum  throughput  (Figure  21.8).  If  the  pipeline  is  filled,  three  different  requests  are 
processed  simultaneously. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  request  for  the  same  wordarc  in  the  pipeline  of  the 
processors,  there  might  be  a  problem  with  memory  coherence:  decisions  for  the 
most  recrnit  request  are  based  on  data  in  the  ActiveWmd  memory.  However,  these 
data  might  not  yet  be  the  up  to  date  with  respect  to  the  former  request  in  the  pipe- 
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Figure  21.7:  Chip  plot  of  the  Pirocessor. 


line.  To  take  care  of  that  problem,  we  use  3  memory  coherence  registers  that  keep 
all  the  information  associated  with  wordarcs  that  are  currently  processed  in  the 
pipeline.  If  there  is  a  request  for  a  wordaic  that  is  already  in  one  of  the  memory 
coherence  registers,  this  request  is  (Nily  processed  after  processing  the  wordatc  in 
the  pipeline  is  finished. 

The  information  associated  with  a  particular  wordatc  request  is  96  bits 
wide.  It  contains  all  data  that  are  necessary  to  update  that  wordarc  in  the  >^tetbi 
process  in  the  next  frame.  Since  the  ToActiveWord  process  has  two  input  request 
busses  and  one  96  bit  wide  bos  to  the  IbAcdveWord  memory,  the  implementation 
has  to  be  partitioned  into  seveml  chips.  Ws  used  a  bitsliced  partitioning,  where 
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Figure  21.8:  Architecture  of  the  IbActiveWord  Request  Chip. 


the  process  is  implemented  on  three  chips,  each  chip  working  on  a  small  part  of 
the  96  bit  wide  information. 

The  control  structure  for  the  ToActiveWord  chipset  is  time  stationary 
because  decisions  in  one  pipelinestep  might  influence  the  pipeline  globally.  Also, 
the  depth  of  pipeline  (6)  is  moderate,  thus  the  size  of  the  controller  is  not  an  issue. 

2133.  Testing  Strategy 

The  testing  strategy  for  the  custom  processors  is  scanpath  testing.  In  addi> 
tion,  they  can  also  be  tested  on  the  board  using  the  existing  VME  interface.  A 
dedicated  on-chip  test  controller  supervises  this  VME  test  mode  so  that  even  the 
VME  interface  controller  can  be  tested.  This  way,  every  state  on  the  complete 
board  (except  the  test  controller  itself)  is  observable  and  controllable  without 
changing  the  hardware.  Another  provision  for  testability  is  that  all  memories  are 
read  and  write  accessible  by  the  VME  bus  through  the  custom  processors. 
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functional  description 


structural  description 


Figure  21.9:  Tc^nlown  design  procedure 

21.4.  DESIGN  PROCEDURE 

This  section  describes  the  individual  steps  and  decisions  that  were  made  to 
design  the  hardware.  The  procedure  is  a  series  if  partitions  and  refinements  which 
repeatedly  have  to  be  verified.  The  partitioning  was  done  in  a  top-down  manner 
shown  in  Figure  21.9.  The  functional  break  down  on  the  highest  level  used  a  few 
blocks,  each  still  having  a  fairly  high  complexity.  In  the  next  level,  these  blocks 
are  further  partiti'^ned  and  so  on. 

21.4.1.  Procedural  Description:  Fuli  Custom  Hardware  Specification 
In  the  first  step  the  parts  of  the  algorithm  that  have  to  be  mapped  into  cus¬ 
tom  hardware  and  the  parts  that  can  be  performed  with  general  purpose  compo¬ 
nents  have  to  be  identified.  For  the  Viterbi  algorithm,  the  most  critical  operation 
in  terms  of  computation  and  bandwidth  is  the  performance  of  (21.2)  and  the  MAX 
q;>eration  in  (21.4).  All  other  computation  can  be  implemented  using  general  pur¬ 
pose  components. 

In  this  partition  we  also  todc  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  multiplica¬ 
tions  (ad^dons)  in  (21.4)  ought  to  be  flexible.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  research  being 
done  to  find  the  best  way  for  deriving  the  transition  probabilities  between  words: 
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these  transition  probabilities  are  not  necessarily  time  stationary,  they  change 
depending  on  context  (natural  language  processing).  Thus,  it  is  convenient  to  sup¬ 
port  this  part  with  the  flexibility  of  a  general  purpose  solution  even  though  it  can 
only  be  implemented  using  complex  and  ^pensive  hardware.  Once  the  full  cus¬ 
tom  partition  is  identified,  its  functionality  has  to  be  described  and  simulated  to 
verify  that  the  was  done  cociectly.  For  that  we  used  C  to  describe  the  procedure 
pmformed  by  the  full  custom  hardware.  We  used  C  instead  of  a  hardware  descrip¬ 
tion  language  like  vhdl  since  this  program  was  used  as  a  subroutine  in  the 
DECIPHER  speech  recognition  system  [Murv89]  for  verification.  The  C  code  was 
then  further  refined  to  take  into  account  finite  word  length  effects.  The  result  of 
these  simulation  was  a  compact,  high  level  functional  description  of  the  full  cus¬ 
tom  hardware. 

21.4.2.  Functional  Description:  Partition  of  the  Full  Custom  Hardware 

In  this  next  level  of  refinement  the  function  of  the  full  custom  hardware  is 
further  partitioned  into  smaller  functions.  The  objective  is  to  identify  functional 
elements  that  have  disjunct  memory  requirements  to  avoid  memory  contention.  In 
this  system,  we  identified  two  main  functimis.  the  Vlterbi  process  and  the  ToAc- 
tiveWord  process  (see  above).  There  are  only  two  memories  that  are  shared 
between  these  processes,  but  it  is  easy  to  guarantee  that  they  are  never  accessed 
simultaneously. 

This  description  already  defines  the  high  level  architecture  of  the  custom 
board.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  take  into  account  that  the  requirements  for  real 
time  performance  can  be  met.  For  example,  we  have  to  guarantee  that  all  data 
needed  to  perform  (21.2)  can  be  accessed  in  only  one  mem(M7  cycle.  This  require¬ 
ment  defines  a  memory  architecture  that  uses  several  daUi  busses  so  that  several 
memmies  can  be  accessed  simultaneously.  To  support  fast  memory  cycles,  we 
fast  static  memories  (SRAMs),  but  due  to  the  memo7  requirements  of  a  large 
vocabulary  hidden  Markov  model,  not  all  model  parameters  can  be  stored  on 
SRAM.  Also,  we  have  to  use  full  custom  processors  to  p^orm  the  computations 
and  these  processors  have  an  upper  limit  number  of  pins  that  can  be  used  (204 
pins  in  our  packaging  technology).  Therefore,  we  designed  a  hierarchical  memory 
structure  that  uses  caching  methods  to  achieve  the  requited  memory  bandwidth. 

Using  this  partition,  we  again  described  the  system  and  verified  it’s  correct¬ 
ness  against  the  C  code  that  described  the  full  custom  hardware.  For  this  descrip¬ 
tion  we  decided  to  use  CHDii.  the  thor  netlist  language,  tc  describe  memories 
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and  processing  elements  and  to  use  SDL  to  connect  the  hardware  blocks.  How¬ 
ever.  this  description  did  not  take  into  account  any  pipelining  artifacts,  the  hard¬ 
ware  blocks  (memory.  >riteibi  process.  ToActiveWord  process)  were  described 
ptocedurally. 

This  partition  resulted  in  smaller  functions  that  can  directly  be  mapped  into 
full  custom  processors  or  commodity  components  (memories,  drivers).  It  also 
defined  the  connectivity  between  these  hardware  entities. 

21.4  J.  Detailed  Structural  Description 

In  the  next  step  the  functional  blocks  that  were  described  in  CHDL  now 
had  to  be  described  as  a  structure  of  generic  hardware  elements  using  SDL.  The 
blocks  that  are  mapped  into  ASICs  were  described  using  LAGER  library  elements 
(datiq;>ath  cells,  finite  state  machines,  standard  cells,  etc.),  while  the  memory  mod¬ 
ules  were  implemented  using  an  interconnection  of  discrete  components  (memo¬ 
ries,  drivers  and  FPGAs). 

This  structural  specification  results  in  a  detailed  description  of  the  function 
where  issues  like  timing  (pipelining),  parallelism  and  partitioning  into  several 
chips  are  implicitly  contained.  Also,  architectural  trade-offs  to  save  hardware 
(switching  processors.  VME  logic  on  ASICs)  are  to  be  described  on  this  level. 

The  translation  from  the  CHDL  description  to  the  detailed  SDL  structural 
description  was  done  manually.  On  this  level,  the  complete  function  was  “flat¬ 
tened”,  mapped  into  library  elements  and  then  a  new  hierarchy  was  build  based 
on  structural  entities  (datapaths,  standardcell  blocks,  controllers,  chips).  To  avoid 
timing  conflicts  due  to  pipelining  and  to  allocate  hardware  we  used  hardware  allo¬ 
cation  tables. 

This  structural  hierarchy  partitions  the  function  into  several  chips  and  par¬ 
titions  the  function  of  a  certain  chip  into  several  datapaths.  The  objective  in  these 
portioning  decisions  was  to  minimize  the  amount  of  interconnects.  On  the  level 
where  chips  are  partitioned,  we  replicated  hardware  on  several  chips  to  minimize 
the  intetcormection.  The  chip  partition  for  the  Viterbi  process  was  done  based  on 
functionality.  That  means,  there  is  a  chip  that  generates  all  addresses  needed  to 
access  external  data,  a  chip  that  generates  the  backtrack  pointers  and  finally  a 
chip  that  computes  the  state  probabilities.  The  ToActiveWord  process  on  the  other 
side  has  a  bitsliced  partition:  each  chip  performs  the  same  function  for  a  different 
block  of  data. 
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The  strategy  we  used  to  describe  the  individual  chips  was  to  build  small 
functional  entities  like  pipelined  comparators  or  countm  that  are  implemented 
using  a  few  LAGER  library  elements.  These  entities  were  then  used  to  describe 
larger  datapaths.  Using  the  structure  processor  Octf  latten,  the  hierarchy  that 
was  built  inside  a  datapath  could  be  flattened  so  that  the  resulting  layout  was  opti¬ 
mized.  The  objective  in  partitioning  the  function  of  an  individual  chip  into  several 
datiqMths  was.  again,  to  minimize  the  number  of  intnconnects  and  to  optimize 
the  floorplan.  This  resulted  in  datj4>aths  diat  have  approximately  the  same  size 
and  aspect  ratio. 

As  a  result  we  had  a  hierarchical  structural  description  in  SDL  format  for 
the  full  custom  processing  board.  The  lowest  hierarchy  levels  described  the  indi¬ 
vidual  chips  of  the  board.  This  could  be  a  single  sdl  file  for  a  standard  TTL  part  or 
a  complex,  hierarchical  description  of  a  full  custom  chip.  The  next  sdl  hierarchy 
described  functional  entities  such  as  the  Viterbi  process  as  an  interconnection  of 
chips.  This  way  entities  like  the  Viterbi  process  that  were  described  functionally 
in  CHDL  at  an  earlier  stage,  are  now  described  structurally.  Finally,  these  func¬ 
tional  entities  are  connected  to  describe  the  complete  full  custom  board.  The  hier¬ 
archical  sdl  files  were  then  translated  into  an  Oct  structurejnstance  view  that 
was  used  as  a  common  database  for  verification  and  layout  generation. 

To  verify  the  design  against  the  higher  level  CHDL  description,  we  used 
MakeThorSim  to  compile  a  THOR  simulator  of  the  initial  hardware  partitions  and 
compared  the  patterns  generated  by  the  different  levels.  Once  the  individual  parti¬ 
tions  were  verified,  we  checked  the  timing  of  critical  paths  between  pipeline  steps 
on  the  ASICs.  For  that,  the  physical  design  of  the  custom  ASICs  had  to  be  gener¬ 
ated  and  extracted  to  get  a  database  for  an  irsim  simulation. 

We  also  compiled  a  THOR  simulation  for  the  complete  full  custom  board 
and  compared  tfse  patterns  generated  by  this  simulation  against  the  results  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  initial  C  code.  This  was  necessary  to  verify  the  architectural  decisions 
and  partitions  that  were  not  considered  in  the  C  simulation.  For  example,  the 
switching  processor  architecture  uses  busses  that  are  shared  between  the  sub¬ 
systems.  Thus  the  (uoper  control  of  the  tristate  drivm  connected  to  these  busses 
had  to  be  voified. 

Finally,  using  the  structure  processor  OCT2RINF.  the  OcT  database 
describing  the  full  custom  board  was  used  to  drive  racal  to  generate  the  printed 
circuit  board  layout 
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21 SUMMARY 

This  chapter  presented  the  architecture  of  a  processing  board  for  a  real  time 
large  vocabulary  speech  recognition  system  and  the  procedure  that  was  used  to 
design  it  using  the  LAGER  system.  The  fact  that  we  used  a  unique  description  for 
both,  simulation  and  layout  generation,  proved  to  be  extremely  valuable  to  handle 
the  complexity  of  the  system.  It  was  also  very  important  that  we  could  generate  a 
board  level  simulation.  The  {vinted  circuit  board  uses  12  rooting  laymrs  and  any 
error  in  the  structure  of  that  board  would  be  extremely  difficult  tt>  correct  Due  to 
the  fact  that  errors  could  be  detected  through  simulation,  the  board  was  opera¬ 
tional  after  the  first  design  cycle  with  a  minimal  amount  of  rewwk. 
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Conclusions  and  Future  Work 


Robert  W,  Brodersen 


The  LAGER  system  met  its  primary  requirement  of  reducing  the  time  and 
effort  required  to  implement  an  integrated  circuit,  and  allowed  the  designers  to 
focus  on  the  chip  architectures  and  the  applications  in  which  the  chips  were 
designed  to  be  used  rather  than  details  of  the  physical  implementation. 

22.1.  WHAT  WORKED 

The  development  of  a  clean  intmface  to  a  set  of  tools  which  performed  the 
siUcoH  assembly  task  of  taking  a  structural  input  and  producing  a  complete  physi¬ 
cal  description  was  found  to  have  many  benefits.  A  inimary  success  was  that  it 
allowed  a  user  to  describe  a  chip  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  that  the  chip  design 
task  could  be  reduced  to  hours  in  simple  cases  and  days  for  more  complex  cir¬ 
cuits. 

Another  benefit  was  that  it  allowed  the  sqrarate  development  of  silicon 
compiler  tools,  which  take  a  behavioral  discription  as  an  input  and  then  produce 
the  structural  ouqmL  This  was  useful  in  that  the  high  level  tool  development 
could  focus  on  the  complex  issues  involved  in  synthesizing  structure  from  behav¬ 
ioral  descriptions,  with  the  knowledge  that  once  this  structural  description  was 
comfriete,  other  tools  would  provide  the  actual  physical  implementation.  This 
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sq)aratioa  comes  with  some  disadvantage  in  that  feedback  of  parameters  from  the 
actual  physical  implementation  into  the  high  level  tools  is  complicated  by  the 
separation  of  function.  More  accurate  feedback  from  the  silicon  assembly  phase 
may  be  desirable  through  mcwe  direct  estimation  from  the  vvious  physical  design 
to<ds.  The  present  strategy,  however,  has  been  to  use  the  assembly  process  to 
develop  accurate  estimation  formulas  and  tobies  to  direct  the  design  of  the  higher 
level  tools. 

The  most  important  componmits  of  LAGER  are  the  various  circuit  layout 
libraries.  The  reuse  of  these  libraries  made  it  possible  for  errors  and  limitations  in 
the  various  circuits  to  be  identified,  and  allowed  most  users  to  avmd  the  time  con¬ 
suming  activity  of  physical  design.  A  major  limitation  of  libaries  is  that  they  must 
be  redesigned  when  the  underlying  technology  is  changed.  However,  the  use  of 
scaleable  design  rules  has  allowed  the  libraries  to  stay  essentially  intoct  while  the 
the  technology  has  scaled  from  3  micron  to  1.2  micron. 

The  use  of  the  object-oriented  data  manager  OCT  was  found  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  choice  for  our  underlying  database.  Its  efficiency  was  found  to  be  more  than 
adequate  for  our  largest  chip  designs  (100-200  thousand  transistors)  and  its  per- 
formace  for  recalling  information  was  sufficient  so  that  it  rarely  was  a  major  time 
consumer.  The  simplicity  and  extensibility  of  the  database  worked  well  as  we 
evolved  the  quantity  and  type  of  information  that  was  stored  well  beyond  that 
which  was  contemplated  by  the  original  developors. 

22J.  WHAT  DIDN’T  WORK 

The  success  of  allowing  designers  to  avoid  the  process  of  transistor  level 
design,  resulted  in  a  considerable  lack  of  interest  in  tlie  further  develtgtment  of 
the  libraries.  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  actual  effort  in  the  layout  task  but  also 
to  the  documentation  requirements  if  the  new  cells  are  to  be  made  useful  to  other 
users.  It  was  found  to  be  a  consistent  effort  to  remind  users  of  the  necessity  to 
move  proven  cells  that  were  used  in  a  design  from  a  '‘private”  library  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  user  library  locations  (with  the  required  documentation).  Support  tools  for 
this  task  would  no  doubt  facilitate  this  transfer. 

A  related  problem  was  the  lack  of  interest  in  develojfing  p^ormance 
driven  design  tools.  Once  the  capabilities  to  achieve  design  functionality  was 
obtained,  then  architectural  techniques  were  used  to  obtain  the  desired  system 
performance.  Fbr  the  dedicated  application  for  which  the  system  was  primarily 
used,  this  was  found  to  be  adequate.  This  approach  has  been  found  to  make  it  pos- 
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sible  to  work  up  to  frequencies  well  over  100  MHz  (see  Chapter  17),  but  if  archi¬ 
tectural  techniques  are  not  possible,  it  is  then  required  to  modify  the  underlying 
cell  lilvary  (a  task  which  has  been  undertaken  a  few  times).  This  effort  may  have 
been  avoided  in  some  cases  if  performance  driven  tools  had  been  developed. 

The  original  goal  was  to  remove  the  requirement  that  users  (as  (q)posed  to 
developers)  need  to  know  about  the  physical  design  beyond  that  required  for  the 
structural  description.  This  eventually  was  possible  for  the  generation  of  the  cir¬ 
cuits,  but  not  for  the  verification  of  functionality  and  performance.  Though  sup¬ 
port  was  given  to  help  set  up  the  required  files  for  final  simulation,  the  user  was 
required  to  exercise  the  simulator  and  interpret  the  results. 

The  verification  phase  had  other  limitations  as  well.  It  became  the  most 
time  consuming  p<xtion  of  the  design  task.  In  addition,  the  use  of  a  simulator  for 
verification  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  complete  due  to  the  difficulty 
(impossibility)  of  determining  an  adequate  set  of  test  vectors. 

223.  FUTURE 

The  future  developments  of  LAGER  are  in  a  couple  of  directions.  The  basic 
tool  set  (particularly  the  control  generation)  is  upgraded  as  new  tools  are  devel- 
opcd  and  integrated  into  the  underlying  framework.  Improvements  in  the  verifica¬ 
tion  phase  include  more  sophisticated  automatic  test  generation  and  a  simulation 
strategy  which  can  simultaneously  simulate  at  various  levels  of  description  rang¬ 
ing  from  behavioral  to  structural. 

The  major  thrusL  however,  is  not  in  the  enhancement  of  the  basic  chip  gen- 
oation  capability,  but  rather  to  extend  the  capability  of  the  compilation  and 
assembly  process  to  the  system  level.  A  system  in  this  context  contains  a  number 
of  chips  which  may  or  may  not  be  custom  designs,  and  may  include  such  compo¬ 
nents  as  im>grammable  logic,  software  programmable  processors,  subsystems 
built  from  advanced  packaging  techniques  such  as  multi-chip  modules  or  even 
conventional  printed  circuit  boards.  This  extension  is  being  made  following  the 
same  methodology  developed  at  the  chip  level,  but  with  extensions  to  handle  the 
more  heterogeneous  nature  of  system  design.  In  fact,  the  strategy  ftM’  the  system 
assembly  task  is  to  use  basically  the  same  design  manager  and  structural  descrip¬ 
tion  but  with  a  number  of  physical  taiget  technologies.  The  libraries  will  contain 
not  only  leafcells  for  chip  designs,  but  software  libraries,  board  level  module  gen¬ 
erators  and  programmable  logic  macrocells.  The  chip  generation  capability 
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described  hete  will  then  only  be  one  of  a  number  (tf  possibilities  for  realization  of 
user  specifications. 
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A.I.  RUNNING  DMOCT  TO  GENERATE  A  DESIGN 

To  illustrate  how  DMoct  uses  a  library  cell  to  produce  a  customized  layout, 
consider  the  following  example  of  genmting  a  latch.  There  are  several  command 
line  options  that  control  the  design  flow,  allowing  the  user  to  generate  the  com¬ 
plete  design  with  a  single  command,  or  to  step  through  the  design  process  incre¬ 
mentally,  running  DMoct  several  times. 

To  generate  a  latch  in  a  single  step,  the  following  command  can  be  issued: 

DHoct  -P  latch  MyLatch 

In  this  case,  the  uso*  will  provide  any  necessary  design  parameters  interac¬ 
tively,  as  needed.  The  option  *-p*  is  thus  given  to  prevent  DMoct  from  asking  fw 
a  parameter  value  file.  The  lilnary  template  for  the  desired  design  is  called 
’latch’,  and  the  uso’  wants  the  resulting  circut  to  be  named  ‘MyLatch’.  The 
resulting  diagnostics  will  be  similar  to  Rgure  A.1: 

After  reading  initialization  files,  DMoct  begins  by  scanning  the  library  for 
the  file  ‘latch.sdl’,  and  checking  for  the  corresponding  structure.master  view 
(SMV).  For  a  properly  installed  library  circuit,  the  SMV  should  already  exist,  in 
which  case  the  diagnostics  show  that  it  is  up  to  date.  If  the  SMV  does  not  exist, 
then  DMoct  will  attempt  to  create  it  in  user’s  current  working  directory. 

Given  the  parameterized  structure.master  view  template  for  the  latch, 
DMoct  will  then  generate  the  structurejnstance  view  in  OCT  (the  SIV),  with  the 
name  ‘MyLatch’.  The  latch  is  parameterized,  however,  and  DMoct  determines 
that  the  parameter  ‘width’  has  not  been  defined.  The  user  is  asked  to  enter  the 


********************************************************** 


*  Lag«rIV  Silicon  Assoiid:>ly  Syatom  * 

*  Doaign  Itenagor  for  tha  Oct  Oatabaaa  * 

*  (anail:  lagarSzion.barkalay.adu)  * 

********************************************************** 

Loading  DMoct .11  ... 

. . .  Dona  loading  DMoct . 11 
DMoct> 

OMoct> 

DMoct>  CBEATIMG/BEADIMG  STROCTDRE  MASTER  VIEWS  (SMV' a)  . . 
DMoct> 

DMoct>  (latch  (reading  ~lagar/coinnon/LagarIV/callib/\ 
DMoct>  TlinLagar/blocks/latch/latch . adl ) 

DMoct>  (latch: 8tructura_ma8tar  is  up  to  data)) 

DMoct> 

DMoct> 

DMoct>  CREATING  STROCTDRE  INSTANCE  VIEWS  (SIV's).. 

DMoct> 

DMoct>  Tha  value  for  tha  parameter  'width'  is  missing. 

Enter  value  for  parameter  ' 'width' ' :  4 
DMoct>  (MyLatch  (creating  the  SIV  'HyLatch' ) ) 

DHoct> 

OMoct> 

DMoct>  RUNNING  LAYOUT  GENERATORS 
DMoct> 

DMoct>  (MyLatch  (executing:  home/zlon4/lager/SDN4_2.0/\ 
OMoct>  Lager IV/bin/TimLager  -L  MyLatch. log  -m\ 

DMoct>  MyLatch: 8tructure_instance) 

DMoct>  ) 

Hguie  A.1:  Sample  of  DMoct  design  generation  feedback 


value  interactively  (*4'  in  the  above  example).  With  all  parameters  entered, 
DMoct  then  proceeds  to  genmte  the  SIV,  containing  the  structure  description  of 
the  latch  (subcells,  netlists),  the  CAD  tool  that  is  needed  to  generate  the  layout, 
and  the  parameters  needed  by  the  CAD  tool. 

During  the  layout  generation  stage,  the  SIV  is  passed  to  the  CAD  tool  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  SIV,  TimLagor  in  this  case,  to  produce  the  final  layout  By  default, 
both  an  OCT  representation  of  die  design  (an  OCT  ‘physical’  view  typically),  and 
a  MAGIC  design  file  (for  VLSI  designs)  are  produced  by  the  CAD  tool. 

In  typical  ^signs,  it  would  be  prohibitive  to  manually  enter  design  param¬ 
eters  each  time  a  design  instance  is  generated.  Most  commonly,  a  parameter  value 
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file  is  given  to  DMoct  The  parameter  value  file  contains  one  or  more  pairs  of 
parameter  name  -  parameter  value  pairs,  each  enclosed  in  parentheses.  For  the 
above  example,  the  file  MyLatch.parvai  might  be  created,  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line: 

(width  4) 

DMoct  can  then  be  run  as  follows,  to  use  the  MyLatch  .parvai  file: 

OMoct  -p  MyLatch. pa xval  latch  MyLatch 

The  name  of  the  parameter  value  file  can  have  any  suffix;  .parvai  and  .par  are 
commonly  used.  Another  alternative  for  a  simple  design  with  few  parameters  is  to 
enter  the  parametm  on  the  command  line: 

DMoct  latch  MyLatch  -P  -Dwldth>4 

Note  that  options  to  DMoct  can  be  before  or  after  the  design  master  and  instance 
names.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  master  name  precede  the  instance  name 
in  the  command  liui. 

DMoct  can  also  be  run  in  several  distinct  steps,  to  control  the  design  flow. 
For  instance,  only  the  SMV  may  be  needed  if  the  user  is  installing  a  personal 
library  which  will  be  used  in  several  designs.  Also,  the  user  might  want  to  post¬ 
pone  the  layout  generation  until  a  functional  simulation  has  verified  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  opmtes  cmrectly.  The  design  stages  can  be  isolated  as  follows: 

#  SMV  generation 
DMoct  -m  latch 

#  SIV  generation  with  parameters. 

DMoct  -8  latch  MyLatch  -P 

#  Now  a  functional  simluation  using  THOR  can  be  run. 

#  Layout  generation. 

DMoct  -1  latch  MyLatch 

More  than  one  of  the  options  -m,  -s.  and  -1  can  be  given  on  the  command  line  at 
the  same  time;  often  -m  and  -s  are  used  concurrently,  to  prepare  for  a  functional 
simulator  after  changing  SDL  files.  If  none  of  these  three  (q)tions  are  given,  all 
three  are  implied  by  default 
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A2.  DESIGN  POST-PROCESSING  WITH  DMPOST 

In  the  following,  examples  are  shown  how  DMpost  is  used  to  do  THOR 
and  IRSIM  simulations,  design  rule  checking,  CIF  file  generation,  starting 
MAGIC  in  interactive  mode  and  shipping  a  request  to  MOSIS.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  design  MyLatch,  a  simple  latch  shown  in  Figure  A.2.  has  been  generated 
using  DMoct.  The  latch  opermes  on  a  two  phase  clock  where  data  at  the  input  in 
is  latched  on  Id  and  phi2  and  appears  at  the  ouq>ut  out  on  phil  (see  also  Figure 
A.3).  First,  the  structurejnstance  view  is  created  to  vorify  the  behavior  of  the 
design,  then  the  physical  view  is  created  to  verify  the  logic  level  operation  and  to 
check  for  design  rule  arms.  Next,  the  CIF  file  is  generated.  By  splitting  the  simu¬ 
lation  phase  into  functional  and  logic  level  simulation,  time  is  saved  since  physi¬ 
cal  generation  can  be  very  time  consuming  especially  on  large  designs. 


A  Functional  Simulation  with  THOR 

First  the  structure  instance  view  should  be  created  from  SDL  by  using 
DMoct  with  the  -s  option  to  prevent  the  creation  of  the  physical  view  since  this  is 
not  required  for  behavioral  simulation.  DMpost  can  now  be  run  to  generate  the 
input  files  for  the  THOR  simufauor.  This  generates  the  THOR  directory  and  stores 
the  nedist  in  the  THOR  model  files.  An  analyzer  call  containing  all  of  the  formal 
terminals  is  added  to  the  netlist  file,  which  allows  observation  of  all  signals  that 
are  external  to  the  design  being  simulated. 


in(0width-1]. 


phll  phi2  Id 

J_J_i 


Master:  "latch” 
Design  Instance: 

"MyLatch” 
Parameter:  width 


out[0  width-1] 


Rgure  A.2:  DMpost  example:  MyLatch 
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nn  Laiic  tkMlunr 

A 


Hgure  A.3:  OuQMit  fh»n  the  THOR  analyzer 

At  this  point,  the  generators  and  any  additional  monitors  have  to  be  added 
by  the  user  to  the  CSL  file.  THOR  may  then  be  started  in  two  ways.  The  com* 
mand  gensim  can  i»oduce  an  executable  simulation  file,  which  can  then  be  run 
interactively,  accepting  both  batch  initialization  files  and  user  commands.  Figure 
A.3  shows  some  time  steps  displayed  by  the  THOR  analyzer  for  this  example,  in 
which  the  values  9,  S,  6,  and  are  sequentially  clocked  through  the  latch.  Alter¬ 
natively,  the  gensim  command  can  produce  and  run  a  simulation  in  batch  mode, 
running  for  a  specified  number  of  time  steps. 

If  the  THOR  simulation  shows  the  desired  functionality,  the  next  stq)  in  the 
verification  process  can  be  taken,  otherwise  the  design  has  to  be  modified  and 
again  simulated. 

A JJ.  Simulatkni  with  IRSIM  and  Dedgn  Rule  Checking 

The  next  step  in  the  verification  process  is  to  simulate  the  actual  layout  and 
check  for  design  rule  violations.  Running  DMoct  -1  on  MyLatch  will  call  all  nec¬ 
essary  layout  generators  .aid  the  physical  view  will  be  created  in  OCT  and 
MAGIC  representation  since  the  -g  option  was  not  used.  Then  DN^tost  is  able  to 
extract  the  circuit  data  and  check  for  design  rule  violations: 

»  Dt^st  -1  0.8  -w  pw«ll  -slm  -dzc  -t  scmos  MyLatch 

The  above  command  line  specifies  that  the  design  should  be  checked  and 
attracted  for  a  0.8  microns  per  lambda  P-well  process  using  the  SCMOS  technol¬ 
ogy  of  MOSIS  and  that  the  design  should  be  read  from  Magic  files.  DMpost  will 
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generate  the  .ext  files,  the  MyLatch^d  and  MyLatch.sun  file  and  sum  them  in  the 
layout  directory  since  the  -sf  option  was  not  used.  In  addition  IRSIM  needs  a 
technology  file  called  scmosSO.prm,  which  gives  the  parameters  for  the  first-order 
timing  checks,  to  which  DMpost  will  establish  a  link  in  the  layout  directory. 

When  DMpost  finishes  running,  the  us»  will  be  instructed  how  to  run  the 
simulator 

0l4>O8t> 

DMpo8t>  WELCOME  to  th«  Lag*rIV  po8tproc888or 
0MpO8t> 

OMpo8t>  Working  on  -aim  -die  for  MyLatch 
DMpo8t>  Reading  Input  from  magic  files 
OMpoat>  Using:  technology**scmos,  microns/lambda-O.S, 
well-pwell 

DMp08t> 

phy2extl.8>  Reading  names  of  cell  instances 
from  oct  physical  view 

phy2extl.8>  Collecting  magic  files  of  all  cells 
to  "./layout*  directory 

DMpo8t>  Running  magic  -Tsemos  -dNULL  MyLatch  <  magic. TmP4477 
DMpost>  Running  ext28im  -L  -R  -c  10 

-a  /class/tutl/layout/MyLatch.al 
-o  /class/tutl/layout/MyLatch.slm  MyLatch 

DMpo8t> 

DMp08t> 

DMpo8t>  Options  -slm  -dre  successfully  completed 
DMpo8t> 

DMpost>  dre:  see  file  ./ layout /MyLatch.drc 
DMp08t>  slm:  see  file  ./ layout /MyLatch.sim 
DMp08t> 

DMp08t>  Osage  of  Irslm  (in  directory  /class/tutl/layout) : 
DMpost>  irslm  8cmos80.prm  MyLatch.sim  -USER. COMMANDS 
DMp08t> 

DMpo8t>  See  file  DMpost. log  in  the  current  directory 

The  file  -user. commands  contains  all  the  startup  commands  to  iRSiM  provided 
by  the  designer.  At  the  same  time  DMpost  will  generate  the  MyLatch.drc  file  in 
the  layout  directory  containing  information  on  design  rule  violations. 
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AJL3.  GIF  Generation 

If  simulation  showed  the  correct  belu^vior  and  if  the  design  shows  no 
design  rule  violation  then  the  CIF  file  can  be  genomted.  For  that  purpose  DMpost 
is  used  again: 

»  DMpoat  -clf  -w  pwall  -1  0.8  MyLatch 

The  technology  parameters  have  to  be  specified  again  and  should  be  the  same  as 
for  the  extraction  and  design  role  checking  (there  is  currently  no  mechanism  to 
assure  consistency).  The  MyLatch. clf  file  will  be  placed  in  the  layout  directory. 
The  following  lines  show  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  CIF  file  for  the  latch  example: 

os  1  40  2; 

9  MyLatch; 

L  CHP; 

B  4  24  146  800; 

L  CMS; 

B  16  16  32  988; 

B  16  16  64  988; 

B  16  16  96  988; 

B  40  48  284  972; 

B  40  48  372  972; 

•  •  • 

The  DS  command  defines  the  cell  number  1  and  the  scale  factor,  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  cell  in  the  CIF  extension  command  “9”.  The  MOSIS  layers  are 
then  referenced  (the  "L”  command);  in  this  example,  the  CWP  layer  defines  the 
CMOS  P-well  mask,  and  the  CMS  laya*  defines  the  CMOS  second  metal  layer. 
Boxes  using  those  layers  are  defined  with  the  “B”  command,  where  the  first  two 
coordinates  define  the  size  of  the  box,  and  the  latter  two  define  the  center  of  the 
box. 

K2A.  Interactive  Magic 

If  it  is  desired  to  display  a  cell  to  investigate  a  design  rule  violation  caused 
by  an  error  in  a  cell  or  a  CAD  tool  fault  (which  of  course  rarely  happens!),  print 
out  a  design,  or  use  other  possibilities  supported  by  MAGIC  but  not  by  DMpost, 
MAGIC  can  be  started  in  interactive  display  mode  on  a  workstation  that  runs 
X-windows  with  all  the  necessary  technology  parameters: 

»  Dl^post  -Xmag  -w  pwell  -1  0.8  -t  scmos  MyLatch 
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Hgure  A.4:  Layout  of  MyLatch,  from  CIF 


The  final  resulting  layout  of  MyLatch.  generated  from  a  CIF  file  produced 
by  MAGIC,  is  shown  in  Figure  A.4.  Notice  that  all  of  the  named  terminals  are 
labelled  in  the  plot. 

AJ2JS.  Fabrication  Request 

Once  the  design  exists  as  CIF  file,  a  request  for  fabricating  the  design  may 
be  sent  to  MOSIS  which  must  contain  some  data  on  the  design.  To  ship  the 
request  to  MOSIS,  type: 

»  DHpost  -mosls  MyLatch 

The  only  thing  DMpost  will  currently  do  is  to  ask  for  the  request  file  and 
show  you  how  to  ship  the  request  by  e-mail  to  MOSIS.  This  is  to  avoid  unin¬ 
tended  shippment  of  requests  to  the  MOSIS  service. 

A2j6.  Post  Processing  Run 

The  following  output  is  displayed  on  the  terminal  when  DMpost  is  run  as 
follows: 
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»  Oppose  -THOR  -aim  -clf  -drc  -w  pwall  -1  0.8  MyLatch 
DMpost> 

DMpo8t>  NEI£OME  to  the  LagerlV  poatproceasor 
0Mpoat> 

DMpoat>  Working  on  -THOR  -aim  -cif  -drc  for  MyLatch 
DMpoat>  Reading  input  from  magic  filea 
DMpost>  Oaing:  technology^scmoa,  microns/lambda-0.8, 
well-pwell 
DMpost> 

0MpO8t> 

DMpost>  Running  MakeThorSim  -L  /class/tutl/DMpost . log  -a 
MyLatch 

phy2extl.8>  Reading  names  of  cell  instances  from  oct 
physical  view 

phy2extl.8>  Collecting  magic  files  of  all  cells  to 
"./layout*  directory 

DMpost>  Running  magic  -Tacmos  -L/cad/lib/magic/ays  -dNULL 
MyLatch  <  magic. TmP473S 

DMpo8t>  Running  /cad/bln/ext2sim  -L  -R  -c  10  -a 
/class/layout/MyLatch.al  -  /class/tutl/layout/MyLatch. sim 
MyLatch 
DMpost> 

DMpost> 

0Mpost>  Options  -THOR  -sim  -cif  -drc  successfully  conpleted 
0Mpost> 

DMpo8t>  cif: see  file  ./layout /MyLatch. cif 
DMpost>  drc:see  file  ./layout /MyLatch. drc 
0Mpo8t>  sim: see  file  /class/tutl/layout/MyLatch.sim 
DMpo8t>  THOR: see  file  . /THOR/t^Latch. csl 
DMpo8t> 

DMpost>  Osage  of  irsim  (in  directory  /class/tutl /layout) : 
DMpo8t>  irsim  scmosSO.prm  MyLatch. sim  -OSER.C^jMANDS 
DMp08t> 

DMp08t>  See  file  DMpost.log  in  the  current  directory 
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Training  is  a  key  issue  when  dealing  with  a  complex  system  such  as 
LAGER.  A  week-long  training  course  and  associated  tutorial  materials  were 
developed  to  introduce  new  users. 

B.I.  TRAINING 

The  typical  training  takes  four  and  a  half  days  with  each  day  consisting  of 
two  lecture  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods  (one  lecture,  one  lab  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  one  lecture,  one  lab  in  the  afternoon).  Hie  schedule  shown  below  covers  the 
basic  use  of  the  toolset.  After  this  training  the  user  is  able  to  produce  designs 
which  can  use  any  of  the  cells  in  the  three  LAGER  cell  lilxaries  (standard  cell, 
datapath,  macro-cell). 

Day  1 

The  morning  lecture  covers  the  basic  environment  and  SDL  syntax.  The 
Oct  database  is  discussed  and  the  process  by  which  LAGER  converts  a  SDL  file  to 
a  silicon  implementation  is  demonstrated.  In  the  lab  session  the  students  are 
required  to  write  a  SDL  file  for  a  simple  parameterized  design.  The  afternoon  lec¬ 
ture  covers  the  functional  and  switch  level  simulates  used  in  LAGER  (THOR  and 
IRSIM).  The  aftranoon  lab  section  has  the  students  simulate  the  morning  lab 
design  with  both  IRSIM  and  THOR.. 

Day  2 

The  morning  lecture  covers  the  Standard  cell  design  methodology.  The  lab¬ 
oratory  session  has  the  students  create  a  small  standard  cell  design.  The  afternoon 
lecture  discusses  the  new  SDL  language  features  such  as  lotting,  conditional 
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instances,  conditional  nets,  and  conditional  terminals.  The  lab  session  has  the  stu¬ 
dents  write  the  SDL  file  for  a  parameterized  shifter  using  these  new  SDL  features. 

Day  3 

The  morning  lecture  discusses  the  logic  synthesis  methodology  using  the 
misll  tool  and  BDS  language.  The  lab  session  has  the  student  synthesize  the  con¬ 
trol  for  a  small  finite  state  machine.  The  afternoon  session  discusses  the  padframe 
creation  tools.  The  lab  session  requires  the  student  to  put  a  padframe  around  a 
design  created  eariier  in  the  week. 

Day  4 

The  morning  lecture  covers  the  datapath  library  and  Flint  macro  cell  router. 
The  lab  session  has  the  student  create  a  simple  datapath  design.  The  afternoon 
session  discusses  the  TimLager  macro  cell  library  concentrating  on  the  multiplier 
and  RAM  macro  cells.  The  afternoon  session  has  the  students  instantiate  and  sim¬ 
ulate  one  of  the  new  macro  cells  in  the  TimLager  library. 

Days 

This  half  day  covered  the  TGS  test  generation  tools.  The  lab  session  has  the 
students  generate  test  vectors  for  a  sample  design. 

Training  Materials 

The  primary  training  materials  are  overhead  slides  (approximately  200) 
which  uses  mixed  text  and  graphics  to  convey  LAGER  concepts.  All  of  the  train¬ 
ing  slides  are  included  in  the  LAGER  distribution  t^. 

BJ.  LAGER  DISTRIBUTION 

The  LAGER  distribution  disk  storage  requirements  vary  from  release  to 
release  but  the  total  disk  usage  for  the  LAGER  3.0  release  is  sqiproximately  2(X) 
Mbytes  (includes  Octtools,  LAGER  source  on-line,  all  tools  installed).  Installa¬ 
tion  instructions  also  vary  between  releases  and  are  shipped  with  the  tape.  Hints 
are  given  within  the  installation  instructions  on  how  to  further  reduce  disk  storage 
by  removing  source  trees  and  not  installing  some  optional  systems. 

All  LAGER  documentation  is  included  on  the  tape  in  the  form  of  “man” 
pages  and  postscript  files.  There  are  also  seven  bounds  volumes  of  LAGER  docu¬ 
mentation  which  are  available  with  the  distribution.  These  are: 
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•  ^lume#!:  LAGER  Training  Slides,  LAGER  Tutorials.  Magic  TiittMial 

•  ^lume  #2:  LAGER  Man  pages;  Thc^.  TRSIM,  BDS  User  Guides 

•  M)Iunie  #3:  Dpp,  TimLager,  Pad  Library  docs 

•  \felume  #4:  Stdcell  Library  docs 

•  ^lume  #5:  GDT  to  LAGER  Interface 

•  ^lume  #6:  GE  Bitserial  Toolset  Interface 

•  Valume  #7:  Viewlogic  Interface 

Volume  #1  contains  all  of  the  training  slides  previously  discussed.  Volumes  #5. 
#6  and  #7  document  LAGER  interfaces  to  commercial  tools. 
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A  silicon  compiler  is  a  softwara  system  which  can  aulomatk»dly 
iniegi^ed  dicuitfiom  a  user's  apecHication.  Anatomy  0/ a  SlfconCowyllsr 
examines  one  such  compiler  in  detail,  covering  ttte  basic  framework  and 
design  entry,  the  actual  algorithms  and  Hbrarias  which  ate  used,  the  approach 
to  verification  and  testing,  behavioral  synthesis  tools  and  several  appItoMions 
which  demonstrate  the  system's  capabilities. 

Anatomy  of  a  SWcon  Compile  expiains  all  of  the  stages  in  a  complete  design 
process  from  specification  through  generation  and  testing.  This  authoritative 
reference  book  provides  an  invaluable  source  of  information  for  integrated 
circuit  designers,  CAO  developers  aird  signal  processing  professionais. 
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